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THE LOST BARON. 


BY GUSSIZ M. WHITMAN. 


Tue Lady of Monjardin sat silent and 
sorrowful in her chamber. It was the sweet 
honr of twilight, and the glory that had 
gilded the sunset sky still lingered faintly in 
the west; the beauteous vales of the Ar- 
dennes, where flowed many a silver stream, 
rippling pleasantly among the rich verdure, 
lay quiet and still, kissed by the balmy winds 
from the mountains, whose tops rose high 
against the fading sky, and the whole scene 
was one likely to inspire the soul with emo- 
tions of the most soothing and elevating 
character. 

The chateau of Monjardin crowned a lofty 
eminence, rugged and wild, sloping to the 
fair vale below, while a shadowy wood tow- 
ered grimly behind the proud turrets of the 
great castle. From the high casement of the 
stately. bower-room, the pale lady's eyes could 
view the rare beauties, outspread like the 
rith coloriug on the painter’s canvas. But 
no flush of appreciative pleasure beamed 


upon her cheek, no smile parted her lips, no. 
joyous glow brightened her mournful eye. 
Her surroundings bespoke abundance and 
luxury; her velvet robe was adorned with 
jewels, yet in the midst of wealth and com- 
fort she seemed ill at ease. 

The maid, Adine, who, from the further 
end of the room where she had been oceun- 
pied with needlework, had long watehed her 
mistress’s troubled moed, rose slowly and 
came to her seat. Kneeling modestly at her 
feet, she spoke with anxious voice: 

“Why so sad, my gracious lady? See! the 
evening is fair. How sweet is the distant 
gurgle of the mountain stream; and you 
hear the tinkling also of the bells as the 
flocks and herds go from the hills yonder. 
And didst thou ever see such a glorious twi- 
light sky, my lady?” And she drew aside 
the rich tapestries from the casement, and 
pointed out to the changing masses of cloud 
that girded the heavens. : 
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The Lady of Monjardin shook her head 
mournfully, aud answered naught, __ 

“My lord is safe at home; he hath not 
gone to fight, or to. forage. Is it for him 
these sad looks, these tears?” For Lady 
Elsa’s eyes were running over, and her head 
was bent upon her bands, while the light 
abundant hair, partially confined by a golden 
network, streamed over her shoulders. “It 
grieveth me to see thee so distressed, my 
mistress! Can I do anything to comfort 
thee ?” 

The lady, after a moment, raised her tear- 
fal face, aud answered the kneeling maiden: 

“Thou art kind, my good Adine! thou 
hast done well in my service, and dost take 
thoughtful interest in my welfare. I will 
tell thee the cause of my sadness and tears, 
for my heart is full, and I would fain make 
my burden less heavy by talking to thee of 
my girlhood’s days, and the happy years long 
fed, of which I cannot freely speak te any 
save thee.” 

She raised ler head as she spoke, and bade 
Adine be seated on a low stool at her side, 
while she explained the cause of her sorrow- 
ful mood. 

“My thoughts, at this hour, are prone to 
turn to the time when I was a happy light- 
hearted maiden like thee, dwelling in my 
father's house at Treves, near the blue spark- 
ling Moselle. How quietly we dwelt there 
together, my dear parents and I. My time 
was occupied with needlework and music. 
I could play the harp well, and my father 
and I sometimes composed little ballads and 
saug them together. When my fifteenth 
summer came, my mother died, and with 
much sorrow we buried her away. Then I 
strove to cheer my sire, who mourned his 
great loss so ceaselessly, Sitting with him 
on the broad steps of our dwelling at this 
hour, my good nurse Fausta plying her dis- 
taff within, I would sing many a ballad of 
the troubadours, which I had learned from 
my mother, whose home had been in suany 
Provence. And once, as I sang{thus, he 
smiled cn me and said, placing his hand on 
my head caressingly: 

“ ¢ Dost thou not, my Elsa, sometimes sigh 
for the coming of a true knight, such as 
those whose exploits thou hast been singing ?” 

“And swiftly blushing, I laughed and 
lightly answered: 

“0,1 will invoke the aid of the Song 
Muse, and show you my ideal knight coming 
for his true love! So I sang an impromptu 


ballad, while my father smiled with pleasure 
and surprise. ‘ 

.“T scarce had ended my song—the words 
of which I have nearly forgotten—when a 
horse, bearing the form of a stately, plumed 
knight, came up to our gateway, and acour- 
teous voice craved admittance and refresh- 
ment. My sire instantly received the new- 
comer into our house, and ordered. that he 
Should be entertained with the choicest 
viands we could afford. While my good 
Fausta attended to the wants of the stranger 
knight, and my sire endeavored to engage 
him in conversation, to which he did not 
seem averse, I sat apart, watehing the noble 
bearing of the very ideal knight of my bal- 
lad! He had removed his helmet, and lms 
clustering brown hair shading a high white 
brow, his deep calm eyes and courteous 
manner made a sudden impression on my 
young heart,and my-eyes dropped quickly 
as I met his look fixed upon me with an ex- 
pression of surprised admiration. 

“‘Fair maiden? he said, in melodious 
tones, ‘was it the sound of thy harp and 
song that reached my ears, a3 I rode wearily 
hither? 

“T bowed, speechless and blushing. 

“*My daughter often beguiles my lonely 
moments thus, said my father. 

“*And may I not crave the same sweet 
beguiling for myself, kind maiden?’ again 
spoke the same silver voice. ‘I have ridden 
long ona fruitless errand at my master’s bid- 
ding; I must depart full soon, yet 1 would 
fain listen to those pleasing sounds once 
more ere I go,’ 

“Tremblingly, at my father’s signal I rose, 
and taking my harp, tried to coutrol my 
strangely faltering voice, while I sang a stir- 
ring song of chivalry, and warlike deeds of 
heroes. As our guest prepared to go he ex- 
pressed his gratitude for our kind hospitality, 
and spoke thus in a low tone to me: 

“* Methinks ‘twas not such a song I heard 
thee singing as I neared this dwelling. Fare- 
well, sweet maiden! may I meet thee again ? 

An inexpressible feeling, [ scarce knew 
whether of juy or pain, filled my soul after 
I saw the unknown knight—for he had not 
disclosed his name—vanish in a cloud of 
flying dust, while I watched bis stately form 
out of sight. I roved through the old house, 
sighing softly te myself; sighing, and looking 
out from the high windows to see if I could 
behold again that form which I so ardently 
longed to view. Ihad no heart to sing as 
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had been my wont; my harp was seldom 
taken from its corner. When 1 walked in 
the old gnarled garden, hidden from the 
dirty highway by the high wall, the blood 
would rash quickly through my veins when 
I heard the tramping of a steed without, 
and I would eagerly giance up to see if 
my unknown were passing by. Ah me! 
the exquisite pleasure and sorrow of those 
dreamy days! 7 

“ One evening, as I watched from the vine- 
wreathed balcony of my chamber the glim- 
mer of the moonlight upon the fair quiet 
city, a sound of sweet music thrilled my soul, 
and a clear strong voice sang a tonching 
love-ballad with much pathos and power. 
T listened motionless, for the plamed helmet 
of a knight gleamed in the moonrays, above 
the wall near my balconied window. The 
song ceased, and I rushed to my room in a 
flutter of unutterable delight. 

“Geoffrey von Ollenstein, for that was the 
name of my own true knight, came to my 
father’s abode next day, and often afterward. 
And in the old tangled, walled garden, we 
spoke the words that made us betrothed lov- 
ers. My father, having ascertained that he 
was a man of true worth, a noble, generous 
knight, freely gave his consent to our be- 
trothal. A-few radiant days, and then 
thickest clouds must gather. Geoffrey was 
going to Palestine, for the soldiers of the 
last Crusade were preparing to march thith- 
er. So with tears I parted from my beloved 
one, who bade me cheer up and wait his 
coming again to be my own forever. If I 
heard naught from him for one year, I would 
be sure of his death, so he said, and I must 
forget him and wed whoever should please 
me. Iclungto him in agony, beseeching 
him to stay, and vowing eternal constancy, 
even if he should never return. Then, 
fearing he should deem me sadly want- 
ing in bravery, I dried my tears and bade 
him ‘Godspeed? So he rode away, bearing 
my crimson scarf in his bosom as a token 
from his loved one, and I never saw him af- 
terward ” 

“My poor lady?’ sighed Adine. 

“Alternately hopeful and fearfal, that year, 
that long, long year passed, but no tidings 
came from my lover. 

“My father bade me cease mourning for 
one who was either untrue or dead, and I 
made an effort to be gay and joyous again. 
My spirits were elastic, and rose as I eon- 
templated my fair face in my mirror. I was 


beautiful—I was young and comparatively 
tich; other suitors would probably woo me; 
I would banish the image of Geoffrey from 
my heart, even as if he had proved false to 
me. 

“ One evening as the sun was declining, I, 
attended by my faithful Fausta, was walking 
just ontside the wal} that surrounded our 
dwelling. A band of horsemen was ap- 
proaching; their leader, a tall, strongby- 
built man—thy lord, Adine—fixed his dark 
piercing eyes upon my face adwiringly, while 
Fausta, noticing my blushes, drew my veil 
and urged our pace onward. I heard the 
stately horseman inquire of one of bis band 
if he knew the name of that fair Maiden, 
and he answered he could not tell, be had 
never seen her before. Fansta hastened 
home after the sound of the hoofs had died 
away in the distance, and exclaimed with a 
shudder: 

“*¥ fear that was some lawless robber chief, 
fair Elsa; he would think naught of stealing 
away the comfort of my master's heart and 
life? 

“* He has handsome dark eyes, let him be 
what he will? I answered, lightly. 

“After that day I would sit dreaming of 
the lordly mien of the d@ark-browed horse- 
man who was evidently attracted by my 
beauty. Anon the vision of my lost Geof- 
frey, dead in a foreign clime, wonld disturb | 
my mind as I remembered my protestations 
of constancy, but my foolish heart was 
pleased with admiration and flattery, and he 
seemed as nothing to me. 

“As I walked into the garden one quiet 
night, with the twilight shades deepening 
round me, I was startled by the appearance 
of a stranger before me, clad in a large erim- 
son cloak. He announced himself as the 
Baron Monjardin, and declared his over- 
whelming love for me ever sinee the day he 
had passed our abode, and his passion had 
led him to scale the wall, and ascertain 
whether F could return his lore or not. As 
he knelt at my feet giving utterance to the 
fervent emotions of bis heart, my father sud- 
denly appeared, and gazed in anger and sur- 
prise on the strange scene. My suitor rose, 
and with a reverence, besought my sire the 
hand of his daughter in marriage. Fixing 
his stegn eye fall on the baron’s dark visage, 
my father replied: 

“* Methinks thy looks show thee to be the 
Baron Monjardin, of whose lawless expletts 
Ihave often heard. I give not my darling 
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daughter to one whose hands are red with 
blood! And hast thou, my Elsa,’ said he, 
half-tenderly, haif-angrily, ‘so soon forgot- 
ten thy good knight Von Ollenstein, though 
he be in his grave, that thou shouldst desire 
to follow the fortunes of a robber?’ 

““My father, I cried, ‘thou wmisjudgest 
him! Thou knowest not that he isa robber 
chief? My hand must follow my heart’s in- 
clination! Thea art too kind to be thas un- 
willing? 

“<“Thoa knowest not thy heart, child? 
And biddiag tle bareu depart he drew me 
into the house. 

“Then I grew morose and sullen, and often 
teft my father alone, silent and sorrowful, 
while I wept in my chamber, and bewailed 
the fate that separated me from my adorer. 
I refased my poor father’s entreaties to sing 
to him, to be cheerful and happy, and cease 
to regard with affection one who was so un- 
worthy of my luve. Ah‘ the cruel thonght- 
lessness, the wicked neglect of those days! 
Aly ungrateful conduct towards him who 
was my best earthly friend, brought hin low 
on a couch of sickness, and then, remorse- 
fully, I waited upon him and prayed Heaven 
that he might recover. He slowly regained 
his strength, and I strove to make amends 
for my unkinduess by the most careful at- 
tentiex to his wants. But one dark night, 
as I sat in my chamber, I heard a gentle tap- 
ping on the window, aud the baron’s voice, 
in softest tones beseeching we to fly with 
bim and be his bride. The romance of my 
nature, the love I believed I entertained for 
the baron, influeaced me strongly to follow 
him, vakuowu to my father. I opened the 
wiudow, and without fime for thougut was 
borne by my adarer down the balcony, over 
the high wall to where his steed waited, and 
Speediug like the wind, we reached the abode 
of an ubscure priest who resided in a remote 
part of the city, by whose words and cere- 
monies we were united in marriage. 

““We will fee from this city, far away 
to my castle near the mountains, said he, 
“that thy father may know naught of our 
whereabouts, my fair bride” 

«« Alas! my poor sire! he will die when 
any flight is discovered’ . 

“*Not so. He will seon forget thee, and 
remember thou hast redeemed me by thy 
love from my former life of blood, for I was 
indeed a leader of a lawless band that proved 
a terror to the country? 

“JT shuddered as we rode swiftly onward. 


“‘¥ have dismissed my men, and giver 
up such 2 life; henceforth I will live for thee. 

“So here, Adine, have we dwelt for seven 
long years, and my lord bath ever been ten- 
der and kind, though he be stern and fierce 
to others; yet I love him not as I loved the 
good Von Ollenstein, whose memory still 
haunts me, especially at such seasons as 
this, when all is so sweetly still, and calm, 
and peaceful, And O! the thought of my 
dear sire, lonely and childiess, searching in 
vain for his own loved child! And he may 
be dead; dead of grief for my loss! Ah! 
am I indeed 2 murderess? Tell me, my 
faithful Adine, thinkest thou not that Ihave 
sufficient cause for melancholy sadness, even 
for the bitterest tears?” 

“Ay, my good lady!’ answered Adine, 
with brimming eyes. “The saints aid thee, 
and give thee thy father yet to bless and for- 
give thee!’ Then she began, hesitatingly, 
“There is something [ would tell thee, but 
I fear it may disturb and terrify thee.’ 

“Speak, Adine, I would know what thou 
hast to say, whether it trouble-me er not. 
I can suffer no more, so it seemeth, than I 
endure now.” 

“Last evening,” began her maid, trem- 
blingty, “ as { walked over the valley yonder, 
in search of flowers to deck thy bower, I 
unconsciously neared the huge pile of rock 
which is said by the servants to be the abode 
of a spirit that sighs and groans frightfully 
when any one approaches his haunt. I has- 
tened to get away from the spot, although I 
believed not these idle tales; but imagine my 
horror when I heard a deep sigh, and look- 
ing around affrighted, E saw a tall form in 
armor standing on the highest crag, lifting 
his arms towards the sky. I shrieked aloud, 
when the form instantly vanished, and 
scarcely believing my own senses, I harried 
back to the chateau as swiftly as my terror 
would allow me. When thou spakest of thy 
dead knight, I remembered afresh the spirit 
form of the inhabitant of the glen.” 

The Lady Etsa’s countenance grew deadly 
white, and her hands were clasped wildly as 
she ruse from the window-seat and paced 
the oaken floor. 

“ fle is dead! he is dead! my dear lost 
knight! and his spirit haunts the place wire 
his faithless one dweils!” 

Then she bade Adine leave her alone, 
that she might regain her composure ere her 
jord’s coming, for he would be displeased 
should he find her so distressed. 
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The days passed wearily to the poor baron- 
ess, who dreaded to sit by her bower window, 
lest she might by chance behold the spectre 
of the glen, and for the same reason she 
feared to waik in the vicinity of the castle, 
even when attended by Adine. The baron 
was often away on hunting excursions among 
the mountains, and sadly and tearfully the 
lady wandered about the lonely apartments 
of the chateau, each day inereasing the de- 
sire in her heart to behold once more her 
beloved sire, to hear his forgiving voice. A 
Strange disquietude disturbed her soul when 
she thought upon Adine’s story of the armed 
fro; haunting the valley. Yet why should 
she fear the spirit of her dead lover? She 
had done as his last words bade her; would 
he reproach her if she should meet him, or 
would his spirit smile on her? 

@ne evening as she sat thus, musing and 
lamenting over her woes, Adine’s joyous foot- 
étep was heard tripping along the passage, 
and she entered with a beaming face, ex- 
claiming: ¢ . 

“O my lady! there cometh a minstrel to 
the castle! He seemeth weary as he ap- 
proacheth, so he will doubtless rest with the 
Servants, and amuse us with his harp and 
song. lf thou wouldst come and be cheered 
by the voice of music!” 

“T will go with thee, Adine; it may drive 
this melancholy from my mind.” And throw- 
ing a rich mantle about her fair form, she 
prepared to follow her maid, when she 
chanced to glanee, as if by some sudden im- 
pulse, from the open window towards the 
still vale below. With a wild shriek, she 
inotioned Adine to look out quickly. A tall 
dark figure was distinctly defined against the 
darkening sky, and while the lady gazed, 
white and terrified, the spectre vanished as 
df into the earth. The baroness sank back 
into her seat,,while Adine, pale and affriglit- 
ed, closed the casement. 

“Leave me, Adine! Go down, and let the 
minstrel’s inusic divert thee and the servants. 
Perchance thy lord may return soon, and bid 
the singer come to my bower to cheer away 
my gloom and disquiet.” 

The youthful singer had just entered the 
gate of the chateau when Adine joined the 
eager menials below. He was young and 
handsome, and Adine started as she observed 
how strongly his eyes, flashing and dark, 
and his noble mien, though he wore a min- 
strel's dress, resembled those of her master, 

The young bard sought that he might be 


allowed to rest his tired limbs a while; be 
had journeyed long, he said, wandering oyer 
the country, and singing as he went for his 
daily food. The servants gladly brought re- 
freshment to the stranger bard, and bade 
him rest in the great hall. After partaking 
of food and drink he appeared much re 
vived, and began a merry lay, delighting the 
thronging menials, who, one and all; ex- 
pressed the wish that their beloved lady 
might hear the cheering strains, and be di- 
verted from her profound meiareboly. 

While they were thus enjoying the min- 
strel's merry songs, the Baron of Monjardin 
entered with his hounds, fresh from the 
chase. 2 7 

“Ha! what have we here?” exclaimed 
he. “A travelling singer, by Saint Jude! 
Canst thou drive away gloomy melancholy 
With thy songs, young stranger?” said he, 
addressing the minstrel. 

“Thave music suited to all moods,” he 
made answer; “to the gay and light-hearted 
ising merry songs, to the pensive and quiet 
ones I play a more sober strain; but the 
gloomy soul I rouse with brilliant tays.” 

“Follow me, young minstrel?’ spoke the 
seigneur, with authority, as he turned to 
the entrance leading to the winding stairs. 

The fair lady sat quietly in her chair, her 
hands clasped tightly, and her face tearful 
and pale, as the baron entered, followed by 
the handsome young minstre). Bidding him 
remain by the entrance, the lord approached 
his wife, saying, tenderly: 

“Art thou mournful and troubled still, 
sweet Elsa? Metbought thou wert more 
cheerful this morning when I left thee stand- 
ing at the gate as I rode away. Let the 
smiles come back to thy falr face, dearest, 
for I have bronght a youthful bard, and a 
skiliful one, 1 trow, to scatter thy sad emo- 
tions to the winds!’ Then standing by her 
side while she eSsayed to answer in merry 
words, he bade the minstrel commence his 
song. 

Fixing his expressive eyes on the baroness, 
the youth began; but thestrains of the harp 
were plaintive, and low, and sweet, and when 
his melodious voice accompanied them in 
simple touching language, the Lady Elsa 
turned pale as marble, and grasped the tap- 
estries near her, convulsively. When the 
pathetic ballad was ended she displayed such 
intense emotion thatthe baron anxiously 
sought to know the cause. 

“ Hast thou not a more lively air that thou 
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qaust sing, sir minstrel? Why this sudden 
emotion, sweetest ?” 

“Methonght,” she said, tremblingly, and 
anxiously scanning the minstrel’s counte- 
nance, “ that air and that ballad were known 
only to tnyself and my poor sire. O! who 
can this youth be?” 

The minstrel had stood while they were 
thus speaking, with downcast eyes and hum- 
ble mien. 

“Go out into the hall yonder, sirrah, until 
I come to thee!? was the order of the 
haughty seigneur. The singer obeyed, and 
fixed his searching eye again on the lady’s 
face as he withdrew. 

“ Now. what dost thou think is his errand 
here?” said the baron, to the weeping lady. 

“Iknow not; but it is strange that he 
should sing that very ballad which I com- 
posed and sung to my father years ago. Canst 
thou not question him 2” 

“ Ay, that I will! and he shall disclose 
his true errand. Doubtless he came hither 
asaspy. Unless he make known his intent, 
he shall never return whence he came!’ 

The stern visage wore a dark scowl and 
the eyes flashed with sudden fierceness. The 
lady rose quickly, and falling before her Jord, 
cried with an agony of voice: 

“0 Radolf! slay not this stripling because 
he hath thus sung! I beseech thee, take not 
his life! Thou knowest that thine hands 
are deeply stained already with the blood of 
the innocent! For my sake, O spare his. 
young life! Thou knowest not who he may 
be! I fancied he bore some resemblance to” 
thee, Itudolf!? She raised her beseeching 
eyes to his relenting countenance. 

“For thy sweet sake I will save his life, but 
I will confine him in one of the secret rooms 
in the eastern tower, until he disclose all I 
wish to know.” And gently raising the 
slender form and placing it in the cushioned 
seat, he strode quickly from tie chamber to 
the hall where he had bidden the youth await 
his coming. He found him not, though he 
searched the castle threugh, and the servants 
scarce seemed to know aught of his disap- 
pearance, so quickly and noiselessly had he 
vanished from the chateau. 

The baron returned to his lady’s bower, 
and informed her of the minstrel’s flight, 
and of his fruitless search for him. 

“He hath been sent on some secret errand, 
anrely; does not his conduct prove this? 
He may still be lurkingin the vicinity of the 
castle. Knowest thou ‘tis said by the ser- 


vants that a spirit haunts the glen yon- 
der?” 

“Yes; Adine tells me she herself has seen 
a form in armor rise on the rocky height and 
suddenly vanish.” ; 

“A spirit, forsooth! A bandit, probably, 
practising on the credulity of these ignorant, 
superstitious servants, that he may the more 
easily carry out his plans! Vil wager my 
head this boyish minstrel can tell who the 
spirit of the valley is! : 

“Alas, Rudolf! my mind is troubled with 
thoughts of my old home and my beloved 
sire whom I left so cruelly! O,may Heaven 
grant that I may yet see his face and know 
that he forgives me?’ And her tears fell 
abundantly. 

“Quiet thee, sweetest Elsa! tears ill suit 
such eyes as thine. Thou knowest ’twas thy 
duty to leave even thy sire, and follow the 
one who loved thee above all others. He 
was an aged man then, doubtless he is now 
dead. Trouble not thyself and me with 
such dismal fancies and thoughts. “Thon 
shalt have many masses sung for his soul if 
thou choosest.” : 

“Rudolf, something within whispers that 
Ishall yet see my father’s dear face again, 
and it may be full soon.” 

“ Fare thee well for a few moments, sweet- 
est one!” said the baron, bending his haughty 
head to kiss her smooth brow. “I and my 
good steed will traverse the grounds to see if 
aught can be ascertained of the lurking- 
place of the young spy who called himselfa 
minstrel.” 

She heard his stately stride down the oaken 
Stairs, she heard the clatter of the horse’s 
hoofs as he rode away, and bowing her head 
she wept again, for in her inmost soul she 
believed the youthful bard to have eome 
from her father, to whom alone beside her- 
self the ballad which he sung was known. 

“And if he find this youth?’ she groaned, 
“in his wrath he may take his life, and the 
seeming clae to my sire may be lost forever.” 

The baron’s irate mood was somewhat 
cooled by the fresh evening breeze, which, 
odorous with the breath of the mountain 
flowers, blew down the heights. As he rode 
carelessly through the valley, musing on the 
events of the evening, he chanced to raise 
his eyes to the roeks above him, when lo! a 
towering mail-clad form rose, seemingly out 
of the very crag, and stood majestically with 
outstretched hand in which a sword gleamed 
in the dim light of the evening. The baron 
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trembled with fear, but remembering his 
former brave deeds, he rallied and cried: 

* Now then, if thou art mortal man, and a 
brave kuight,thou wilt clash swords with 
me; if thou art but a knight’s ghostly sem- 
blance, thou wilt vanish into the air!” 

So saying, he leapt from his saddle, and, 
sword in hand, sprang up the height to meet 


his antagonist. But glancing up,a terror .. 


seized him as he beheld no armed warrior 
there! His blade dropped from his trem- 
bling hand, and he hastened to mount his 
steed, which seemed to be restive and fright- 
ened, and plunged and reared violently. 

The servants whispered to each other that 
their master must have encountered the 
phantom warrior, as the Seigneur Monjardin, 
on his flying steed, entered the gate, and 
springing to the ground, his visage visibly 
changed, and his manner betraying the 
greatest emotion, rushed into the chateau 
without a word. 

He spake not of this to the baroness, who 
from her window had noticed his speedy 
returr and excited mien, half guessing the 
cause, 

The weary days went by, and the Lady of 
Monjardin was still gloomy and listless, and 
all her husband’s tenderness failed to remove 
the mystery-cloud that darkened her life. 

One morning Adine came to her, and bid- 
ding her look from her casement, exciaimed: 

“Is not that our minstrel coming this way 
again? His dress secmeth the same, and see, 
he carries a harp.” 

The Lady Elsa leaned forth, and saw it’ 
was indeed the stranger youth advancing 
rapidly towards the chateau. 

“ Run down, Adine, and see if thy master 
be near, and listen to what they may say. 
Ah! he has met him at the gate, and they 
are entering together.” 

The baron’s brow was fierce and lowering, 
as in angry tones he addressed the youth. 

“So thou didst not care to obey my com- 
mand when I bade thee wait my coming in 
the passage, some days ago? Come with me 
now, [ wish a private interview with thee!” 

So saying he led him in to the castle, and 
bidding him follow, he entered a remote part 
of the building, and seating himself and the 
stranger, demanded fiercely, “ What is thine 
errand to this castle? And who taught thee 
the ballad thou sangest to my wife when 
thou wast here?” 

“An aged man at whose dwelling I abide, 
taught me the song, and bade me sing it in 


every house and castle which I should enter 
as I journeyed through the land; so as he 
directed I sang it here. This is all I can tell 
thee, my lord,” said the bard, humbly, yet 
firmly. ‘ 

“Thou hast more to tell!’ shouted the 
baron. “ Disclose thy true errand, or I will 
employ means to extort jt from thee!” 

The youth’s eye flashed, and he rose, say- 
ing proudly: ’ 

“Think not to gain other information 
from me than what I have given, for thou 
wilt not!” 

“Ha! hunger and solitude may tame thy 
proud daring spirit! I will leave thee here 
well secured until the morrow, when thon 
mayst be more ready to account for thy strange 
preceedings.” And closing and fastening 
the ponderous door, the baron strode fiercely 
away, muttering as he deseended the stairs, 
“Where have I seen that face, those fearless 
eyes? How they searched my very soul. 
Elsa shall know naught of our converse, she 
would mourn and grieve her sweet eyes dim.” 

The lady met him at the entrance of her 
chamber, and with tearful eyes sought to 
know what he had done with the young 
minnesinger, for Adine had brought her 
mistress the intelligence that she had seen 
him follow the baron, who appeared very 
angry, into a distant and unused part of the 
chateau, 

“Thou hast not taken his life, Rudolf?” 
Her tones were full of agony. 

“Nay, nay! did I not promise thee his 
life? I have placed him in safe keeping; that 
is, in the custody of strong walls and massive 
doors, until he divulge his secret errand, of 
which he will tell me nothing, though I 
threatened him. Strange that his counte- 
hance strikes me so! I have never seen the 
youth before. JI remember faintly an infant 
brother, long since dead, with eyes such as 
his. Ab! memory stabs my seared heart 
betimes with the dagser blade of remorse ; 
for my dying mother bequeathed that same 
young brother to me asa sacred trust, and 
in my bold recklessness, I lefi my home to 
Join a band of maranders, leaving the helpless 
child to the mercy of strangers. Years ago 
I heard of his death, but this stranger, with 
his open countenance and large cali eyes, 
brings him up again before me, and my heart 
softens towards him, in Spite of my indigna- 
tion at bis obstinacy.” 

«“T feel certain, my lord,” answered the 
lady, “ that it is for no evil purpose he came 
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hither. Yet it seemeth strange why he should 
come again, when he must have noticed thy 
displeasure at his first coming.” 

“Ah, well! to-morrow morn I will give him 
another opportunity of declaring his errand; 
it may be he will be somewhat tamed by 
that time,” answered the seigneur, turning 
away. 

Next morning, as scon as the sunbeains 
glimmered on the fair heights of the Ardennes, 
and streamed into the grim halls of the 
chateau, the baron hastened to the secret 
apartinent where he had confined the young 
minstrel. 

He fourd him awake, Jeaning quietly on 
his harp. His face wasgple, yet he raised 
his eyes with a fearless gaze as the seigneur 
entered with haughty stride and lowering 
brow. 

Well, sirrah! Hath thy imprisonment 
subdued thee aught? Perhaps now thou 
wilt reveal thy reasons for these visits to my 
castle. Thy true reasons, for well know I 
that thou art other than a travelling minne- 
singer! Wherefore dost thou flash thy proud 
eyes so haughtily? knowest thou not that I 
have power to kill thee if thou refusest my 
demand?” For the youth’s bold manner 
and dignified bearing, as he looked search- 
ingly at the baron, caused him to tremble 
inwardly, he knew not why. 

“Thoagh thou shouldst take my life, 
proud baron, I will never tell thee more than 
T have already told!’ 

“Thou wilt not! then hear thy doom! 
Within these walls shalt thon stay, and no 
food nor drink shall henceforth pass thy 
lips?’ And, cowering before those fearless 
eyes, he rushed from the apartment, the 
ponderous door closing fast on the fated 
minstrel. 

The baron hastened to inform his wife that 
he had imprisoned the stranger in a distant 
tower, but of the cruel fate to which he had 
left him he told her nothing. 


“Tam going away on the chase, to be ab- 


sent many days, Elsa. My mind craves ex- 
citement; I cannot abide here at present. 
Be cheerful and joyous in my absence, dear- 
est. Thou shouldst take more exercise among 
the hills and vales around. It has been long 
since thy gentle palfrey hath borne thy 
weight, yet once thou didst love to ride thus 
by the side of thine own Rudolf!” 

“T will greet thee with smiles when thou 
comest again, for long have I wearied thee 
with my grief.’ She spoke lightly, but her 


heart was heavy, and she could illy forbear 
softly sighing to herself. 

She waved her white hand from the case- 
ment as the proud seigneur, on his snorting 
steed, attended by his servants and fierce 
hounds, rode gayly away from the castle; 
then she sank wearily back among her cush- 
ions, and the warm tears trickled through 
the slender fingers, as she covered her weep- 
ing eyes with her hands, and moaned alond, 
“Alone, alone! the hapless minstrel is not 
more surely confined by his prison walls 
than am I, shut in by my woes so that I can- 
not escape.” 

Calling her maid, she bade her see that 
her palfrey was in readiness, as she wished 
to enjoy the freshness of the morning air 
among the valleys around. 

Adine hurried joyfully to obey her mis- 
tress’s orders; suddenly her smile vanished, 
and she spoke with hesitancy: 

“Dost thou not, my lady, fear to encoun- 
ter to-night the phantom of the valley 2” 

“Away with thy foolish fears, Adine! this 
spirit must be but the creation of excited 
imagination; and were it otherwise, I fear 
naught in the broad light of the morning, 
from which spectres ever flee, choosing 
rather the veil of darkness, behind which to 
appear and terrify credulous mortals.” 

The steed was soon pawing the turf at the 
gate, awaiting impatiently the coming of the 
gentle lady, while Adine’s deft fingers ad- 
justed the rich attire of her mistress, and 
arranged the jewelled bands which bound 
her lustrous hair. 

“Adine,” she whispered, as if the very 
walls might hear, “canst thou not by some 
means or other discover the apartment 
where thy lord hath imprisoned the young 
minstrel? It seemeth to me that he ean tell 
me somewhat of my father; and if thy wo- 
man’s wit could devise some means of ascer- 
taining his prison, and I could gain an inter- 
view with him, I would amply repay thee. I 
dare not attempt the search myself, lest my 
lord should gain the knowledge of my doings 
from the servants, who seem to spy out my 
every movement. What thinkest thou, 
Adine ?” 

“T will do all in my power to aid thee in 
gaining thy end, my dear lady,’ answered 
the maid, as her mistress rode off, her cheeks, 
kissed by the sweet breeze, already glowing 
brightly, and a new brilliancy in her eyes, 

Far away, almost out of sight of the cha- 
teau, had she ridden ere she ncticed the 
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lowering clouds above and the vanished 
brightness of the sun. Turning towards 
home, she urged her steed onward, while the 
black sky grew still blacker, and the mutter- 
ing thunder made her frame tremble with 
fear. She had just reached the middle of 
the haunted valley, when the tempest burst 
forth in all its fury; the blinding lightning 
glittered like flashes of living flame around 
her shivering form, and the crashing thun- 
der rolled in terrific peals among the hills, 
In terror the baroness slipped from her 
plunging horse and sank to the earth, while 
the drenching rain beat upon her unsheltered 
head. 

Suddenly a voice set every pulse of her be- 
ing inte quickest motion, and a mailed form 
stood beside her. Nerved as by some super- 
natural agency, she rose and confronted the 
supposed spectre. His visor was up, and, as 
a swift flash darted across his face, she cried, 
“Geoffrey, Geoffrey von Ollenstein?’ and 
fell again insensible to the ground, 

When she came back to consciousness, 
she found herself in a rocky apartment, 
small and dark, and at the entrance stood 
the same mail-clad knight, watcbing her 
with sternness in his piercing eyes. The 
storm still raged violently without, but afear 
greater than that produced by the tempest 
almost paralyzed the baroness. Summoning 
all her strength, she shrieked: 

“Art thou mortal man, and what doest 
thou here?” 

“TI come to find how constant thou Last 
been! how true to thy repeated assertions of 
faithfulness! Icome again to find her whose 
lips once declared she could cherish no other 
image than mine in her heart, the wife of a 

‘ blood-stained robber! Heaven only knows 
what prompted me to shield thee from the 
tempest—why I did not leave thee to de- 
struction! Ah! J am harsh! I am cruel! 


but how could mortal nature endure what I. 


have suffered and be gentle!” For she had 
crept to his feet, and with clasped hands was 
gazing with beseeching eyes into his clouded 
face. 

“T thought thee dead, Geoffrey, indeed I 
thought thee dead! I did but what thou 
badest me, for I really thought that I loved 
the Baron Monjardin as 1 did thee; but, 
alas! though I am )is lawful wedded wife, I 
know that in my inmost heart I still cherish 
affection for thee. Merciful Heaven! my 
punishment is greater than I can bear, 
Geoffrey von Ollenstein! I implore thee, by 


the affection of bygone days, by the affection 
I would fain believe thou dost still cherish 
for me, even though thou hast haunted this 
vicinity to bring disquiet to my mind, I he- 
seech thee to leave this.region; for should 
the Baron of Monjardin know aught of thee 
and thine hidden retreat, he would not hes- 
itate to imbrue his hands in thy life-blood!” 

“Since thou dost wish it, I will do as thou 
dost bid me. Coming back to thy old home, 
after enduring many, many perils, and find- 
ing thee gone, gone to be the bride of a rob- 
ber baron, though I could scarce in my in- 
most soul upbraid thee, if thou didst love 
him whose fortunes thou didst follow, yet a 
wild desire possgked my mind to see thee, 
to be near thee} and in my maddest mo 
ments I even gloried in the thought that I 
could terrify thee, shouldst thou see my form 
and think it the spirit of thy dead knight 
haunting thy dwelling. Though for long 
years I have been tossed roughly about, 
often iraprisoned, often brought low by ill- 
ness, yet is my affection strong for thee, yet 
do I pity thee, for thou appearest distraught 
with anguish. Is he, thy husband, severe to 
thee? for did I know that he treated thee 
il, I would smite him to the earth ata 
blow!’ 

© Thou couldst not have been kinder thy- 
self than is he, the Baron Rudolf, to me his 
wife, yet is he fierce and stern to others; 
and often doth the flashing of his fiery eye 
Make me tremble with fear. How could I 
revere and esteem him as I did—as I do thee! 
Ab me! am I uttering treasonable words 
against him who is my lawful protector? 
The saints forgive me, the holy mother help 
me! QO, leave this laad! leave me to my 
misery and woe!” 

“JT will go; but first let me assist thee to 
mount thy palfrey again. The storm bas 
ended as suddenly as it began. See,’ said 
he, as he helped the pale trembling lady into 
the open air toward the branching tree 
where he had secured the frightened steed, 
“the sunbeams are glorifying the verdure of 
the valley again, the brightness has succeed- 
ed the gloom. How unlike my life from 
henceforth! no light to illume the gathering, 
increasivg obscurity—all blackness forever- 
more. And thy life, it seemeth to me, will 
not be much brighter. Let me but clasp thy 
hand once more in friendship, Lady Elsa,” 
said the knight, gazing earnestly into ber 
drooping eyes, “ and shouldst thou ever need 
a friend, may I be directed to thee, for no 
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other will I love asIdo thee. Fare thee 
well!” 

The lady with tears gave him her hand 
and bade him adieu; then suddenly her ea- 
ger eyes met his, and her lips parted with 
the anxious question, “ My father! dost thou 
know aught of him ?” 

“YT saw him a twelvemonth ago in his 
home at Treves. He was old and feeble 
then, still moarning thy loss, gentle. lady. 
Thy nurse Fausta died long ago. Thy sire 
informed me of his long and fruitless search 
for thee. He loves thee still, though he feels 
thy neglect and ingratitude.” 

“© that I might once more behold his 
face,and hear his voice in forgiving tones 
eall me his own Elsa again! Adieu, adieu! 
we may never meet again!” 

The gray palfrey with its lovely burden 
sprang lightly away over the wet turf and 
under the green branches, which showered 
down their fresh drops upon the lady’s sun- 
ny hair as it waved over the mantle of dark 
blue velvet which covered her form. She 
gazed not again at the knight’s tall form 
after her farewell words were said; listlessly 
she held the rein, and with fixed eyes, as one 
ina trance, she rode on, heeding not the beau- 
ties of the landscape, so radiant, and varied, 
and glorified. 

Von Ollenstein stood like one utterly for- 
lorn, watching the beautiful vision till it 
vanished from his sight among the trees 
and hills; his face, bearing already the traces 
of much suffering, was drawn and intensely 
sad, and his large eyes were yearning an 
sorrowful. “ 

“My dreams are over; my vision of happi- 
ness, cheering me on like a fairy-land illo- 
sion, has been blotted out. Henceforth my 
life will be bitter and wearisome. I will go 
to distant lands, where stirring scenes may 
aid me in forgetting my heart-wound.” 

As the lady drew near the chatean she es- 
pied one of the servants on horseback ad- 
vancing, with a somewhat crestfallen mien, 
and, a3 he neared her, he stammered, with a 
low obeisance: 

“Forgive me, forgive us, noble lady, for 
our neglect of thee! but in good sooth, all 
the household held that the terrible tempest 
was caused by the angry spirits of the valley, 
for thy daring in invading their abode, and 
not one for their lives would venture to res- 
cue thee, till at this late hour, I, ashamed of 
my cowardice, and moved by the thought of 
my beloved niistress in the midst of peril, 


came forth to see if thou wert alive. What 
saved thee from the thunderbolt, my lady? 
Thou art white as the snow, and trembling 
as the aspen leaf!” 

“TY escaped the violence of the storm, shel- 
tered by a hollow rock in the valley. Shame 
on thee for thy cowardly superstition! Let 
me hear no more such childish absurdities 
And, with forced calmness and hautenr, she 
glanced half scornfully at the abashed re- 
tainer, and alighting from her horse, passed 
slowly into the chateau, and up into her 
bower-chamber, where sat Adine, whose dis- 
tressed countenance grew radiant with joy 
as she saw the face of her dear lady in her 
apartment again. 

“Heaven be praised!” she cried, joyfully. 
“TI was certain that the thunderbolt had 
struck thee, or that the ghostly knight had 
borne thee away to the land of shades! 
Didst thou see naught of the spectre, my 
lady >” 

“Nay, foolish Adine! I saw no spectre, 
nor do I believe in such superstitions. Suf 
fice it for me to say,I safely escaped the 
dangers of the storm, and am here at the 
castle again, ready to hear of thy success in 
ascertaining the prison room of the unforta- 
nate stranger.” 

“Ah, my lady! I have no success to report 
to thee,’ answered the maid. “TI listened 
at the walls in the arched passage yonder, if 
perchance I might hear him groan, but no 
sound broke the stillness, and just then a 
fearful flash of lightning almost blinded me, 
and I hastened below, for surely Heaven was 
not pleased at my searching for the secret 
prison.” 

“What aileth these miserable menfialsf” 
spoke the lady, half angrily. “Leave me 
a while, Adine; 1 am weary, and would rest 
an hour in the solitude of this chamber.” 

As Adine withdrew, the baroness flang 
herself into her chair, almost moaning: 

“OQ, that I could die! that I could die! 
What is my life from henceforth! Never to 
see my once loved knisht again! Onee 
loved ? loved still with all the depths of my 
nature! What am IJ saying? I, the Baroness 
Monjardin, speaking thus of another than 
my husband! Heaven forgive me! I will 
bear all this bravely—I could even be cheer- 
ful, did I know my sire yet lives, and wilt 
forgive his erring child!” 

On the third day after the baron’s depart- 
ure, he returned quite unexpectedly to the 
chateau. The lightning had splintered a 
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huge tree in his route, resulting in the kill- 
ing of the baron’s horse, and the disabling of 
one of his train of servants, causing a speedy 
return of all to the eastle. The Lady Elsa 
met her lord with cheerful air and tone; she 
strove hard to control the strange emotions 
of her soul betimes, though she longed to 
ask him his intentions with regard to the 
young minnesinger and his imprisonment. 

They sat together in the afternoon, talking 
of the storm and the mishap which had hin- 
dered the chase, when the baroness timidly 
questioned ; 

“What of the young bard whom thou 
didst imprison three days ago? Hast thou 
visited him of late? and will he reveal where- 
fore he has come?” 

“Ask not of the stranger, Elsa,” answered 
the baron, sternly. “Such matters belong 
not to thee. I have him safely in my keep- 
ing, and am resolved to punish his arrogant 
stubbornnes3.” 

“ Might not I have an interview with him, 
my Lord Rudolf? Perchance he might, at 
my entreaties, disclose his secret. I fancied 
he might have come from my father's house, 
and could tell me somewhat of him.” 

“None shall enter the door of his prison 
but myself; and even I may not go thither 
soon,” responded the baron, siguificantly. 

“Thou art harsh, Rudolf! thou art not 
always thus to me, and it seemeth strange.” 

“Speak not of things of which thou know- 
est naught, my sweet Elsa, and I will ever 
be thy true husband. Knowest thou that I 
met the so-called phantom knight on my 
homeward journey yesternight?” 

She turned deathly pale, and grasping the 
eloak of the seigneur, cried, wildly: 

“ Didst thou harm him?” Then suddenly 
remembering of whom she was speaking, she 
finshed brightly, and meeting the surprised 
glance of her husband, she hastened to say, 
“Wert thou not afraid to meet the goblin 
knight? But I know of thy daring bravery. 
Thou art no coward.” 

“Ay, and he was no goblin! I challenged 
him to mortal combat, if indeed he were a 
valiant man, and he accepted the challenge.” 

Whiter grew the lady’s cheeks and delicate 
lips as she listened. 

“ How went the fight?” she uttered, in a 
terrified whisper. 

“Against the spectre. He fought bravely, 
though. Once I thought he would have ran 
his cold ateel through my body; but I 
brought him to the earth with a severe cat 


on his right arm. Wheu I had gotten him 
fairly in my power, I demanded his name, 
which he refused to give, saying he was go- 
ing to leave the country, and it mattered lit- 
tle to me, I was enraged at bis insolence, 
even when he was so lew in my power, but 
I forbore putting an end to his life, for it 
were pity to take the life of so brave and 
strong a man, though he were at my feet; so 
I bade him rise and begone irom my sight, 
first seeking toknow whether he knew anght 
of a young minstrel who had lately come to 
my castle. He declared on his knightly 
honor that he had never seen him, and that 
he himself lurked not in the valley as a spy, 
but for private reasons of his own, which 
nothing shoald induce him to diyulze. So 
courteous and noble he appeared, as, wound- 
ed and sore, he turned to depart, that it - 
seemed not in my power to harm him 
though there would have been fearful odds 
against him had I acted on my evil impulses. 
So I allowed him to depart unmolested after 
Thad proved myself superior to him in the 
use of the sword.” 

“That was well, Rudolf. Doubtless he 
was some true knight errant, come hither on 
some errand of chivalry or peril. Thou wert 
unwise, so it seemeth, to challenge such a 
one thus suddenly,” 

“Hast thou ever seen bim, Elsa?” sud- 
denly asked the seigneur. 

“Ay; Adine and myself were startled one 
evening by the appearance of a warrior-like 
form on yonder height. We deemed it then 
a spirit. Had we known it to have been 
genuine flesh and blood, we should not have 
been so terrifed.”’ 

“Thou hadst no old lovers in thy youth 
who would thus haunt thine abode now, 
hadst thon?” His eyes were fixed inquir- 
ingly upon her blanching face. 

“ Dost thou suppose, Rudolf, that a former 
lover of mine would dare come hither within 
thy reach? Has not‘the terror of thy name 
spread far and wide?” 

“True, fair Elsa; yet sometimes every- 
thing is braved for love. Let us dismiss thi 
subject from our converse. Thou seemest 
weary; methinks thou needest refreshment. 
Rest in thy bower a while, and Adine shaft 
bring thee food and wine.” 

Various emotions filled the lady’s soul as 
sbe obeyed her lord, and went to her cham- 
ber. She had said naught to him of her ad- 
venture in the yalley and her encounter 
with the knight, and indeed the menials 
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feared the baron’s ire too much to say aught 
of the events of that day to their master. 
Ashamed of their cowardice, they well knew 
the storm of wrath that would burst upon 
their heads if it were known that they had 
left the lady to the dangers of the tempest 
withont going to her aid. 

The baron sat moody and silent in the 
great hall, his food untasted before him, 
seemingly in an unpleasant reverie. A ser- 
vant approached him in a cringing attitude, 
but he seemed not to heed him. 

“ My lord,” began the menial, hambly. 

“Wreteh!” thundered the baron, with a 
scowl. “How didst thou dare interrupt me 
thus!” And seizing a drinking goblet from 
the table, he dung it at the unoffeading ser- 
vant's head. 

“ But, my lord, I inust speak te thee,” pur- 
sued the man, earnestly. “There waiteth 
an aged man without, who appeareth weary 
and sore, and he desireth to see thee in pri- 
vate as soon as thou canst attend to him.” 

“Begone! Bid the creature wait until £ 
have finished my repast, and see thou dost 
not interrupt me more, vile knave!” shouted 
the irate seigneur. 

The servant conveyed the message to the 
waiting intruder, who sank on the castle 
steps as if excessively fatigued. 

“Dost thou,” he asked of the servant, 
“know anything of a young minstrel, who 
hath been wandering over the country of 
late? Came he te this chateau 2?”’ 

At this question the servants glanced at 
each other significantly, while the one ad- 
dressed made answer! 

“TI cannot indeed say, oll man, that I 
know nothing of the youth, for three days 
ago he came hither, but further I can tell 
thee naught, for my master hath removed 
him to some secret part of the castle for rea- 
sons unknown to me, and he hath not been 
seen since by any of the occupants of the 
chateau.” 

The old man looked eagerly at the menial 
as he answered; his face saddened at first, 
then a gleam of quiet satisfaction brightened 
it, and he folded his hands upon his staff, 
and patiently awaited the coming of the 
baron. 

The strang r was of venerable mien, with 
long silver beard and keen gray eyes, His 
garments were dusty and worn, and he ap- 
peared very weary, and drank eagerly of the 
coo! clear water which they brougkt at his 
request. Ie rose quickly as he heard foot- 


steps approaching, and the baron’s stately 
figure stood before him. 

“Who art thon, old man, and what dost 
thou wish with me?” 7 

“Tam a weary wanderer, and I desire te: 
see thee, noble seigneur, in private. Canst 
thou grant me an interview ?” 

Bidding the aged stranger follow, the 
baron led the way to a small apartment, 
away from the curious servants, who were 
full of conjectures and surmises as to the 
old man’s visit to the chateau. 

The reverend mien of his guest, and the 
evident fatigue which he exhibited, cansed 
the baron to treat him with respect and 
kindness; he requested him to be seated, 
and ordered refreshment brought to him ere 
he should make known the errand which 
had brought him thither. He partook 
slightly, ever and anon watching the stern 
face of the baron, who appeared lost in 
thought. At length the old man spoke: 

“I am desirous of knowing, my lord, if 
thou canst tell me aught of a young min- 
strel who came hither three days ago? Didst 
thou see him ?” 

“Ha! the stubborn knave! Truly I did 
see him, and enough of him, too, to confirm 
my suspicions of his being a seeret spy, sent 
to my chatean on some evil errand. What 
knowest thou of him? and art thou his ac- 
complice in evil? Reveal the cause of thy 
eoming, thou hoary villain, or thon shalt 
share his fate!’ And the angry lord rose 
wrathfully, and advanced towards his trem- 
bling visitor, who, wringing his withered 
hands, cried, sorrowfully : 

“Thou hast not slain him! He is an in- 
nocent youth, and no evil errand brought 
him to thy dwelling. Dost thou not knew 
me?” he asked, eagerly, as he stood boldly 
before the startled baron. 

“Know thee? Thou seemest famitiar, 
yet I remember thee not. Who art thou? 
Speak, in the name of Heaven!” 

“Tam thy wife’s father, proud Monjardin! 
Thon didst steal away my fair daughter 
from her home at Treves, and bear her far 
from her sorrowing sire. Long did I seek 
my lost child, for 1 forgave her, and thee, 
too, though thou wert a robber chief; and I 
longed to give her the kiss of forgiveness, 
for well I knew she would long to see my 
face again. All my efforts to discover her 
abode were fruitless, and I abandoned the 
search, till there came one day to my dwell- 
ing a young stranger, who sought my pro- 
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teetion and help, as he was alone, bereft of 
all his kin. I took him in and cared for 
him, while he repaid my kindness by treat- 
ing me as a son, with true filial affection. 
At last I determined upon a plan which I 
felt certain would be successful in finding 
my child. In her youthful days she had 
composed some simple ballads, which she 
often sang to me. One of these I taught to 
my young charge, and when he became the 
master of air and song I bade him go over 
the land, from town to town, from hamlet 
to hamlet, to every castle and cottage in his 
journey, and sing the plaintive lay, for I 
knew my daughter would remember the 
strain, and her poor sire. He obeyed my di- 
rections, and coming hither many days ago, 
discovered my child to be the wife of the 
Baron Monjardin! He returned to me, and 
reported the cffect of his music upon my 
Elsa, who, he said, was completely overcome 
by it. I bade him return, and in three days 
I would follow him and explain all that was 
needful. I charged him to keep silence 
with regard to my coming. Thou hast not 
slain him? I thought, perchance, thou 
mightst have known him.” 

The baron had stood, with changing coun- 
tenance, listening intently; now a frightened 
leok mingled with curiosity sat on bis coun- 
tenance, as he asked: 

“ Who is this youth 2?” 

“Ah, thou didst not know him then! 
is thy brother—” 

The conscience-smitten lord stayed no 
longer. With terror-stricken face he pushed 
theold man aside, and saying naught, rushed 
up the staircase, on, on to the distant prison- 
reom of the chateau, where he had left the 
young minnesinger. Opening the door, he 
sped wildly in; the insensible form of his 
brother lay on the floor! 

“Omy brother! my dear lést brother!” 
he groaned; “hast thou indeed died by the 
cruelty of lim wivo should have protected 
and cared for thee? He speaks not! He 
moves nut!” Catching up the body, he 
turned to bear it into the outer air, when, 
O! appalling discovery! he sees the huge 
oaken door closed fast! There is no open- 
ing from within, and in his dreadful haste he 
has forgotten his customary caution in shut- 
ting the ponderous portal; the fatal spring 
has imprisoned Lim with bis innocent vic- 
tim! His doom is sealed; none know where 
that death-chamber is, for the passage lead- 
ing thereto is entered by a concealed door 


Be 


in the wall, known only to the lord of the 
castle, 

The Lady Elsa sat with ber maid, still 
pensively musing, when Adine spoke: 

“There seemeth a strange commotion be- 
low. Shall I go to see the cause, my lady ?” 

“Ay, perchance thou mayst learn some- 
thing of the young prisoner! Go down 
quickly.” 

The maid soon returned, bearing the news 
that she had seen an aged man, much dis- 
tressed, coming out of the great hall, appar- 
ently searching for some one. The servants 
knew not who he was or whence he came, 
but they had seen their master rush hastily 
from the apartment where they had held se- 
eret parley, and he had not yet returned 
below. 

Trembling with a strange emotion, the 
lady threw her rich mantle over her shoul- 
ders and hastened to go below. Her shining 
hair fell over her neck, so white and fair, her 
eyes were radiant, as if some sweet hope had 
iNumined them. Swiftly her tiny feet flew 
down through the long dim corridors out 
into the hall, where stood the silver-bearded 
stranger like one in a dream among the 
open-mouthed menials, who stared at him as 
if he were some spirit from the land of shades. 

With a joyous bound she sprang to his 
side, crying, while her eyes wept in the full- 
ness of her joy, “My father! my beloved 
father! Isee thy face again ere } die!” 

The servants silently withdrew, leaving 
the reunited parent and child together. 

“Twas I who sent the minstrel to sing 
thee that song, my Elsa. “Twas thy hus- 
band's only brother, and he knew him not. 
I have told him, and he hastened away as if 
mad. Where bas he gone? Surely he took 
not his own brother's life! Bid thy servants 


find him; they beheld him as he rushed out.” 


Sammoning a page, she bade him call his 
master, who was somewhere abuut the cha- 
teau. They waited long, but the youth 
could not find the seigneur, though he and 
the other menials searched the castle. 

“Alas,” moaned the old man, “he hath 
killed the youth, and in a fit of remorse he 
hath hasteued away to take his own life! 
Search the vicinity round for him or his 
body !” 

“He assured me, dear father, that for my 
sake he would spare the minstrel’s life, 
though he bad placed him in close confine- 
ment in the castle. I knew not where that 
prison-room may be, and indeed I think it is 
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not known to any save Rudolf; doubtless he 
went to fetch him, and they are’ enjoying & 
long converse ere they join us. And dost 
thou truly forgive thine efring Elsa, my dear 
sire?” 

“Yea, I forgive thee fully, my child, and 
I forgave thee long ago, before I searched 
for thee so ceaselessly. But where is thy 
husband? Some evil hath surely befallen 
him.” 

Long, long looked the household of the ald 
chateau for its missing lord. The mountains, 
the vales, the river, the forest—all were in 
turn searched, but naught could they reveal 
of the baron’s fate. Remembering the dis- 
appearance of the minstrel, and the hasty 
flight of their lord up the winding stairs, the 
terrified servants declared their belief that 
they had been carried off by supernatural 
ageney, whispering among themselves that 
their master deserved to be taken by the evil 
one for his deeds of blood and pillage. 

The Lady Elsa, overjoyed at finding her 
father again, was yet smitten with grief that 
naught could be gained respecting the fate of 
her husband or the minstrel, his own broth- 
er. Countfess masses were said for the re- 
pose of the souls of the lost ones, and quietly 
in the old chateau she lived, forgetting her 
sadness in the society of her beloved parent, 
so happily restored to her. 

Two years passed away, and the Lady Elsa 
sat as of yore at her window, silent and 
thoughtful. Not far distant she could see 
the grave of her sire, for he had passed away 
peacefully, his eyes closed by his daughter, 
who labored faithfully to cheer his last hours. 
Her thoughts reverted to the terrible mys- 
tery shrouding the fate of the baron and his 
brother. Then a vision of the knight Von 
Ollenstein came up before her, tender, kind 
and true asever. Then came the recollec- 
tion of his request that if ever needing aid 
she would, if possible, send to him and trust 
that he would come. While thus thinking, 
Adine entered hastily, and somewhat anx- 
iously exclaimed: 

“J fear there will be a great tempest, my 
lady. Seest thou the blackening sky above? 
And the wind bowls fearfully around the 
castle. Dost thou know that most of the 
servants are loth to stay longer at the 
chatear ?” 

“Tndeed! some new superstition, I sup- 
pose.” 

“Qld Ursula declared this morning that 
she had seen the baron’s ghost stalking about 


the castle last evening, and the others aver 
that they have often heard frightful groans 
and noises proceeding from the eastern wing 
after nightfall. Depend upon it, my lady, 
there is some fearful mystery connected with 
this old castle.” 

The lady seemed troubled and fearful. yet 
dreading to be left by the credulous menials, 
she feigned scorn of their fears and surmises, 
though she herself shuddered, and ber feet 
few faster when she passed the dark pas- 
sage leading to the rooms of the eastern 
wing. 

Bidding tke servants be quiet and cheerful, 
she bade them remain together in the great 
hall till the tempest should be over, while 
she and Adine passed the time iu her own 
chamber. ’ 

Wildly the storm came on. The fierce 
winds shrieked like a lost spirit around the 
chatean; the sky was blackened by thickest 
clouds; terrific peals of thunder reverbe- 
rated among the hills, and sharply the wing- 
ed lightning darted into the great room, 
revealing the terror-smitten’ faces of the 
crouching servants and retainers gathered 
therein, and into the tapestried lower room, 
where, on bended knees, the trembling lady 
and the affrighted maid told their beats, 
and called on the saints for protection ta 
the perilous our. Suddenly a quick crash, 
an appalling sound as of heavy timbers and 
massive stones falling in a confused heap to 
the earth! With a cry of affright the ser- 
vants spring to their feet, crying: 

“The chateau is struck by the thunder- . 
bolt! Heaven preserve us!” And Adine’s 
white lips part with the swift exclamation, 
“Tt is the eastern wing!” 

Breathlessiy they waited, as if in expecta- 
tion of sudden death, but the height of the 
storm had passed, and, all unhurt, they 
awaited the coming of the dawn. 

It was indeed the eastern wing of the cha- 
teau which had been sfruck by the thunder- 
bolt, and Adine’s face was white with fear as 
she rushed into her mistress’s room, saying, 
in tones of terror, “ They have found them— 
my lord and the minstrel!” 

The Lady Elsa fell to the floor in 2 swoon, 
and when she recovered consciousness, Adine 
was by her couch, chafing her hands and 
bathing her brow. 

“Tell me of what thon hast seen and 
heard of this matter, Adine!” she command- 
ed, in a faltering voice. 

“The lightning struck the eastern tower,” 
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answered the maid, “and tore it qnite away. 
This morning the servants, while viewing 
the ruins, discovered the remains of two bod- 
ies lying together in the prisou-room, where 
doubtless the minstrel had been secured. 
This parchment, closely written, given me 
by the retainer Baldwin, will explain, doubt- 
less, for it is in the baron’s handwriting.” 

Tremblingly the Lady Elsa unrolled the 
sheepskin containing scarcely legible lines, 
written by her husband's hand, explaining 
the dread mystery, and adwitting the justice 
of Heaven in thus punishing his rash cruelty 
to his brother. 

Struck with horror, the servants hastened 
to desert the old chateau, leaving the Lady 
Lisa with but three domestics beside her 
maid Adine. 

The baroness now determined to go in 
quest of her true friend Von Ollenstein, if, 
indeed, he were liviug, Bidding farewell to 

tue half-ruined castle, wherein she had suf- 
fered so much sad anxiety and grief, she 
departed on her palfrey, attended by her 
three faithful followers and the true-hearted 
Adine. 

Over the hills and valleys she journeyed, 
over weary roads, and through peaceful vil- 
lages, quiet and beautiful, ever praying Heav- 
en that she might be led to her faithful 
knight, if yet he walked the earth. 

Anxiously she questioned of those who 
she deemed might inform her, if they ad 
seen aught of a noble knight by name Geof- 
frey von Ollenstein, but none could say they 
had heard of him. 

Alighting from her horse one sultry day 
at noon, that she and her inaid might refresh 
themselves at a peasant’s humble dwelling, 
she asked her usual question of the gentle- 
faced, kindly-looking woman who hastened 
to attend to her wants. 


“Von Ollenstein! He hath long been ill 
Within this very cottage, and ’tis but to-day, 
at the earliest hour of morning, that he left 
my roof quite recovered to resume his jour- 
ney, I know not whither. I can tell thee no 
more, save that he is a true and noble knight, 
and may the saints preserve and prosper 
him?!’ 

Having thanked the good woman for her 
information, and learned the direction he 
had taken, the lady, though much wearied, 
prepared to travel again, in spite of the prep- 
arations which the kind hostéss had been 
hastening for the entertainment of her no- 
ble guest, At nightfall the party Stopped at 
a little inn at the roadside to seek a lodging. 
A mounted horseman was at the door, and as 
the Jady glanced towards him, to her intense 
joy she saw the beloved features of the knight 
ofher search! Sad and yet joyful was the re- 
union of these two loving hearts, cach having 
suffered so keenly. 

Von Ollenstein and Elsa were speedily 
anited in marriage, and their former woes 
were forgotten in their loving care for each 
other.. Adine, as the wife of Baldwin, re- 
inained with her mistress, a truly devoted 
servant. 

Soon after her marriage, at the lady’s re- 
quest, the old chateau was pulled down anda 
chureh was erected from the stones, 

There, among the lovely Ardennes scenery, 
where wooded height, and quiet vale, and 
shady forest blend together to form one lovely 
landscape view, doth still stand the church of 
Dienpart, built from the ruins of the grand 
chateau which has now no existence. 

As the creeping vine and the clinging ivy 
wreathe the walls of this old church, in which 
robed priests chanted solemnly their masses 
for the souls of the departed, so does this 
weird legend cling to its towers, 


ed 
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THE LOST RING. 


BY MARGARET VERNE, 


Hap I been my own mistress I should 
never have served Marie Rosis. But poverty, 
the need of food and raiment, the hungry 
mouths that must be filled were too strong 
for me and I engaged myself to her. True, 
she asked no reference, but why need she? 
With those deep, penetrating eyes she seemed 
to read me to the soul, Perhaps she learned 
in that way that I had no one to refer to; 
that [ was out in the world—a skiff without 
moorings—at the mercy of wind and wave. 
Certain it was she seemed to kuow my poor 
little history from the first. She did not ask 
if it was this or that way with me. She 
simply affirmed that it was so, and I could 
not dispute her. 

“You are poor, Louise,” she said, when I 
answered her advertisement, speaking with a 
slight French accent. “Money is of no ac- 
count to me—I only ask you to be faithful. 
I said that I should travel, so you will need 
to supply your brother's and sister’s wants 
before we go. I shalt be Hberal with you. 
Take this,” 

As she spoke she reached out a roll of bills. 
I drew back my hand. 

“Tt is too much,” I said. 

“ ANow ime to be the judge of that. J know 
what will be required of you.” 

A little chill ran over me. What would be 
required of me! I looked up to see, if possi 
ble what meaning lie hidden beneath her 
words, 

“Are you fearful ?” shrugging her shoulders, 
“TY shall have you in my power.” 

“Po some extent, yes. But never wholly.” 

0, you think of your God! Ihave none; 
therefore I fear and trust none.” 

T looked at her in wonder. No God! 
was poorer than I then. 

“T shall travel as fancy pleases,’ she con- 
tinued, “One spot is as pleasant as another 
tome. I goin search of something which I 
have lost. It may be here, it may be there. 
I have nothing to guide me in my search. It 
is all blind chance.” 

1 was a little enthusiast in those days. I 
was full of the missionary spirit and eager to 
go somewhere to do good. It struck me as I 
stood before Marle Rosia that here was the 
mission for which Thad prayed. [might lead 


She 


this perverse soul to its God. I might melt 
through the iciness that surrounded her 
heart, and bring it back to its spring-time of 
warmth and beauty. Well, well, we all have 
our time of strength, when we can “ float the 
bubble earth” in a eup and never feel its 
weight. But we have none of it when we 
have learned our little lesson of life, and 
turned our footsteps towards the waning 
light of the west. : 

But all this time I have not told you how 
beautiful was my new mistress, Neither can 
I tell you, now. I knew that she was clear 
and dark, with the most wonderful eyes that 
1 ever beheld, She was net large, but ex- 
quisitely moulded, Her voice was wonderful 
for its clearness—not bell-like, nor hardly 
bird-like, but distinct and O, so very sweet! 
From the soundest sleep she could awaken 
me by 4 single low-spoken word. 

At first Twas not happy in my migratory 
life. Iused to long for home—or what had 
been home—and for the caresses of those [ 
loved. But this did not last long. Marie 
Rosis soon grew to be the world to me, and 
I her bondslave. 

Sometimes we rested for two or three weeks 
from our travels, and then went forward day 
after day and week after week, without stop- 
ping, Ido not know how long I had been 
with her when I discovered that we were not 
travelling alone—that we had a follower who 
pursued us from place to place with unwaver- 
ing persistence. He did not seem to be con- 
scious of us. He never addressed us—he only 
followed us like a shadow. I do not know 
why I did not speak of him to mademoiselle, 
nor why she did not mention him tome. I 
used to think sometimes that she did not see 
him. And yet, why not? Her eyes were too 
sharp to allow anything to eseape them. 
Perhaps she was afraid that she might alarm 
me by speaking. We were two women 
journeying alone, with no one to protect us, 
aud Iwas naturally timid, Still about this 
man, with his gentle mouth and ‘lear blue 
eyes, there was little to alarm any woman, 
Ordinary people Miss Marie did not no- 
tice, and this gentleman’s presence was not 
marked. So I tried to think no more about 
him. 
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It was after this stranger came that I 
learned what mademoiselle was searching for, 
A ring that had mysteriously disappeared 
from her finger one night while she was 
sleeping. A strange ring with a garnet heart 
for its centre—all that she had left of Mon- 
sicur Rosis, I glanced at her in surprise. 

* You are Madame Rosis, then ?” 

“Did you not know it? Am I’so young 
and so fair?” 

“So young and so fair) I answered. 

“But I have been through much,” she said, 
sadly. 

“And you expect to find the ring that was 
stolen from you while you slept?” I said. 

* Vou doubt it, Dam certain,” 

“Was it your wedding ving?” 

“ Better than that, Monsieur Rosis gave it 
to me while he was dying. Ile came back to 
life to give it to me—just as we turn back 
when we have forgotten something.” 

I looked at her keenly, Was the woman 
crazy? 

“Ve pave it to me, and said that a curse 
would follow me if I lost it. I did not lose it 
—it went away from me, but I am not happy. 
‘Monsienr was very hard.” 

“But you are not to blame for what you 
could not help.” 

“Ah, but if a lover took it?” she said, 
shaking her head slowly. “I had fallen to 
sleep in the drawing-room—the day was 
warm. When I awoke monsicur’s heart wag 
gone and the air full of shadows, Ugh, how 
frightened I zrew! I've been searching ever 
since for it.” 

“Did you love monsicur ?” 

* Do we love our jailors ?” 

She laughed nervously and began pacing 
up and down the room. We were stopping 
for a week at a hotel in a large inland town, 
This conversation had been carried on in the 
parlor, a long, wide roam looking westward, 
As madame walked [ thought 1 had never 
seen her half so beautiful. She wore a dress 
of some soft black stulf which trailed on the 
bright-hued carpet. This was relieved by a 
gauzy scarlet mantle, as delicate and filmy as 
the wing of a butterfly. While she went 
back and forth restlessly, the stranger came 
noiselessly in and walked beside her. She did 
not notice him, but looked straight out of the 
window to the green trees and beyond them 
to the wide sunset. 

For myself I prew angry and heated at the 
stranger’s boldness. If he had anything to 
say to her why did he not speak? What 


right had he to dog her steps so persistently ? 
At least I would tell madame. Ag L started 
forward to speak, the strange gentleman 
raised his head to his forehead, and I saw 
samething on it that glowed blood-red in the 
sunlight. Llooked at it eagerly and saw the 
shape of a heart outlined on the slender 
white finger. My heart bounded. Here was 
the lover who had stolen madame’s ring. It 
should be restored to her, and once more she 
should know happiness, Ah, how frightened 
I got though! While my lips were parted to 
speak, and my hand reached: forth to touch 
his arm, he was goue, and I stood quite alone 
with Madame Rosis. 

“What nrakes yon so white?” she asked, 
stopping short in her walk. 

“Why, he has gone!” 

“Who has gone ?” 

“The gentleman who walked beside you.” 

“Indeed, who so honored me?” she said, 
incredulously. “I was busy at my thoughts.” 

“A strange gentleman walked with you— 
near you, and as I started towards him he 
disappeared.” 

Madame laughed a low, musical laugh, but 
Tsaw that the white hand that clasped her 
scarlet mantle over her heart was shaking, 
Her lips grew white and dry. 

“T hope he was handsome.” 

“Very; blue eyes and « mouth like a 
gis.” ; 

Her forchead grew puckered up into scowls. 

“And what else?” 

“Te wore a ring with a blood-red heart.” 

I pray that I may never on earth see a face 
so fearful as was madame’s at that moment. T 
put up a quick prayer, for I thought she was 
about to kill me. She clutched both hands 
about my arm and hekl me closely to her, 

“Tlow dare you, girl?” 

“T could not help seeing him,’ I said, 
«There he is now, outside, looking in at the 
window.” 

She cowered down at my feet. and coveretl 
her eyes with her mantle. I do not know 
how long I stood there, or how longshe knelt 
without moving, I know the figure stood 
mnotionless ut the window looking at us with 
steady, unwavering eyes. Would he never 
go? Would he hold us forever with that 
quict, unflinching gaze? 1 began to have 
some idea of what endless torment might be. 
I grew cold and amist floated before my eyes. 
Still he was merciless, I opened my lips to 
speak but was too frightened to utter a word. 
Then I seemed to be sinking down, down. 
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Atthat moment T shrieked and madame 
sprang to her feet. A crowd came to us and 
I fell back fainting. 

“She saw something that frightened her,? 
was the last that I heard. 

“When I awakened I was lying on a 
lounge in my own room, Madame was bend- 
ing over me wringing her hands, 

“T thought you were dead,” she said, as I 
looked up into her face, 

“She is all right now,” 0 cheerful voice 
sounded, close by me. 

I sprang up, but a gentle touch reassured 
me and I sank upon the pillow again, 

“We called a physician,” madame said, 
“Do not fear” 

Louking into his frank, cheerful face, there 
was no room for fear, It was as tender and 
gentle as a child’s, 

“Tf you will sleep I will sit here a while,” 
Ne said. 

“She will need rest. We start early in the 
niorning,” madame answered, caldly, “Iean 
watch her.” 

“And doves not madame need sleep as well?” 
asked the physician. 

She gave the shrug to her shoulders which 
was so peculiarly her own. 

“Thave kept awake for weeks at a time, 
and no harm came to me.” 

“AY 

He looked at her keenly. 
was growlng angry. : 

“You are very kind,” I said; “but Iam 
quite well now. I shall not need you.” 

As I spoke he looked into my eyes, Though 
I spoke cheerfully he knew that something 
was wrong. 

“My room is on the same floor with yours,” 
he said to madame. “If your sister should 
be worse in the night do not hesitate to send 
for me. There is a bell at the door—number 
twenty. Good-evening.” 

Madame bowed stiffly without a word; but 
my eyes followed him lingeringly ashe 
disappeared, 

“My sister!” sneered madame. “ He knew 
that it was not so. He has fancied your face, 
and is in love with you. How thankful he 
would be if you should get to death's door. 
He could watch you, then. But no; I would 
thwart him. I would send for another.” 

Wise as was Madame Rosis, she was very 
foolish in this, Iwas so in need of love and 
protection then, that I caught eagerly at her 
words. If he could only have statd by me fo 
a while, : 


T saw that she 


“Madame is wrong,” I auswered, absently, 

“And still you folloy him?” she said, 
sharply. “You hear his footsteps in the 
distance.” 

“T hear nothing.” 

“Tam glad then. I will loek the doors 
that you may see nothing.” 

“Locks are of no use sometimes.” 

“You mean that hearts fly beyond doors. 
Ab me!” 

I meant no such thing and she knew it. 

“We will sleep in the same room to-night 
—I will not leave you. We start before light 
in the morning.” 

Madame Rosis’s bolts and bars were 
effectual, The dark hours passed wndis- 
turbed. The “noon of night” came and 
went in silence, Did I say that the bolts and 
bars protected us? Was it not rather, the 
steady, even footfall that paced up and down 
the corridor the night through? Was it not 
their music that kept me wakeful, contented, 
and at rest? Well, I knew who it was that 
watched over me. God be praised. 

Inthe morning, as madame had planned, 
we started. It was summer-time and our 
way led through the richest of earth’s gardens, 
AML was beautiful from the sky downward— 
birds, flowers, fruit and velvety greensward. 
In spite of everything I was happy. 

“We will soon have a loug rest,’ madame 
said, as we whirled along, “You shall hear 
from the brother and sister at home.” 

I was looking out of the window as she 
spoke. AsI turned my face towards her I 
felt some one touch my shoulder. I turned 
around quickly, The stranger was sitting 
back of us. 

llis presence scemed so real to me that I 
spoke out angrily: = 

‘If you please, sir—"” 

Madame looked back, 

“To whom are you speaking, Louise 2” 

EL knew, then, that whatever I saw, whether 
man or evil one, Madame Rosis was conscious 
of nothing, I looked over the face—at the 
blue eyes and gentle mouth, down at the 
white hands and red ring, without a word. 

“Monsieur Rosis,” I thought. “But why 
does he follow madame ?” 

I wondered then at my fearless strength. 
I had no feeling of faintness absut me, but 
sat and looked at the quiet face and figure as 
I would have looked upon a statue. 

Just then madame sald, flushing angrily: 

“T think your doctor ison the train, Look 


_ yonder.” 
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My eyes followed the direction indicated and 
I knew that she was right. No wonder that 
I was not afraid, when my fearlessness came 
from him. Strong? Of a certainty when 
another's strength upheld me. 

“ Tmpudence,” said madame. 

“Tt has only happened so,” I said, sooth- 
ingly, but In my heart I knew better, 

We rode the day through with the fatr, im- 
movable figure behind us, and the living 
earnest face but a few seats in front. The 
one counteracted the influence of the other. 
Nothing could harm me, 

At night we came to our resting-place. 

“Here we shall find the ring;” said 
madame, as we hurried out of the cars, “Tt 
is like an inspiration. I feel ft through and 
through.” 

We did not go to a hotel, but to a house 
near the outskirts of the town. I know the 
coachman stared at madame when she told 
him where to drive us, The night was very 
dark, Looking around for my friend I could 
not see him, and I thought that I was lost. 

Warm as was the night the place to which 
we went was chilly. Madame had fires made 
in the grates and ordered wine to be brought. 

“ Where are we?” I asked. 

“Pardon me for not saying. This is my 
home. No one dare intrude here.” 

Noone? Was madame so sure? As she 
spoke the pleasant-faced stranger, ghost or 
man, came noiselessly in and sat down by the 
fire. Ile wore the same expression as when 
Thad first seen him. Glancing at his hand I 
saw the blood-red ring glowing upon his 
finger. 

You do not drink,” madame said, as I sat 
holding the wine-glass. “ What is it?” 

T put down the glass with a shudder, 

“Madame Rosis, I want to go home.” 

“This is home, By day it ts beautiful. 
To-night I know there are shadows—and it 
is cold, We can have more fire.” 

“That is not it—I want my sister. Iseem 
to be stifling here.” 

“Well, well—I will play to you. I will 
sing.” : 

She threw open the piano. Good heavens, 
what a wail came from it as her delicate 
fingers ran up and down the keys! Wild un- 
rest, agony, despair found voice in the melody 
which she awakened. Then her little hands 
pattered softly, softly down, and her voice 
broke out softly to the weird accompaniment 
Through it all I could hear the falling of 
ghostly feet; the whispers from shadowy lips. 


The stranger listened at her side; so close 
was his face to hers that in the unsteady 
light they seemed to mingle and waver 
together. 

My God! where was I! ‘The atmosphere 
was like that of atomb., Was I among living 
flesh and blood realities, or had I beeu drawn 
into the charnel house to expiate some sin 
which I had committed, Sin, indeed! What 
did { know of sin? 

“Don't, madame, don’t,” 1 cried, “You 
are driving ne mad. Let me go, in the name 
of merey, let me go.” 

“This is Louise’s home, Why should she 
leave it? Let -her wait until the morning 
light shows her its beauties.” 

Madame held her hand to her face as she 
spoke. Istarted back. For the brief second 
I thought I saw the ring of Monsieur Rosis 
upon her finger. I rubbed my eyes and 
luoked again. It was not there. 

“You need rest,” spoke madame. “ You 
are nervous, You shall go to your room and 
have supper there.” 

She led me like a child, What could I do? 

Up stairs it was more cheerful. The fire 
was fresh and the lamps gave out a clear, 
steady light. I drew a sigh of relief. 

“You like it?” said madame, 

“Tow can I help it?” 

“Tam glad. My room is opposite, In the 
night if you are wakefal you can come tome, 
But I think you will sleep. I will send up 
your tea in a moment.” 

I did not wait for supper. Thoroughly ex- 
hausted, bodily and mentally, I sank upon the 
bed. I do not know how long I slept. I 
started up suddenly from my pillow, a fearful 
shrick echoing through my brain. It was 
niadame’s voice that had aroused me. In a 
moment there was a sound of hurried feet in 
the hall, a murmur of strange voices, and 
some one threw open the door opposite mine. 
I stole softly out, and crossed the hall to 
madame’s room. There was a group of 
strange people standing by her bedside. 

A voice that I recognized said: 

“She is dead.” 

' I went up to the physiclan’s side and 
touched his hand softly, 

“Thank God, you are safe!” he whispered. 

“What is it?—what killed her?” I asked. 

“Tdonot know, Probably her heart was 
diseased. Some sudden fright did it. The 
detectives have been on her track for weeks.” 

“The detectives? Why?” 

“She poisoned Monsicur Rusis, her hus- 
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band. That is his portrait yonder,” said the 
physician. 

I gave one glance towards It, J had little 
need to look at it, since the face was so 
terribly familiar to me. 

“She has escaped justice,” some one said, 
solemnly. 

“You are mistaken,” said my friend, “she 
has gone to meet it.” 

My eyes filled with tears, 
had been kind to me, 


Madame Rosis 


“Seel” cried another, in a startled voice, 
“She wore his ring again.” 

I looked down at the little waxon hand, 
now clay cold. On the white forefinger the 
heart of Monsfeur Rosis glowed and burned, 
It was plain to me, no matter what others 
thought. Madame had died of fright when 
the ring was placed upon her finger. 

Her impression had been true, She had 
that night found her ring. Let us hope, too, 
that in God's wide mercy she found rest, 


I gD 
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THE MAN LY THE IRON MASK. 


BY ANNA 2RLACKWELL. 


SHortiy after the death of Cardinal 
Mazarin, about the year 1662, a prisoner, 
whose face was concealed by a mask, was 
brought with the utmost privacy by M. de 
Saint-Mars to the chateau of Pignerol, in 
Piedmont, a citadel built by the French, 
and demolished in 1696. The prisoner ap- 
Peared to be young; was tall, well-made, 
and of noble bearing.. The mask he wore 
was not of “iron,” as generally believed, 
but of black velvet stiffened with whale- 
bone, and furnished about its lower part 
with steel springs, which permitted its 
wearer to breathe, eat, drink and sleep 
without difficulty. It covered the whole 
of the face, and was fastened behind the 


head with a padlock, of which the governor 
kept the key. This functionary was under 
orders from the king to put the masked 
captive immediately to death if he attempt- 
ed to show his face, or sought to com- 
municate the knowledge of his identity to 
any one. 

-About the year 1698, this same prisoner 
was removed to the casile in the little 
island of Sainte-Marguerite, off the coast 
of Provence, where he occupied an apart- 
ment lighted by a window on the north 
side, pierced through a wall four feet thick, 
secured by three iron bars. A sentinel 
was always placed at the two extremities 
of the fortress towards the sea, with orders 
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to fire on any vessel that should approach 
within a certain distance. 

In 1698, M. de Saint-Mars was appointed 
governor of the famous fortress of the 
Bastille; and, on quitting Sainte-Margue- 
Tite, took the masked prisoner thither in a 
litter. The new governor is stated by M. 
de Jonca, then lieutenant of the Bastille, 
to have arrived at the dreaded fortress 
with his masked charge on Thursday, the 
18th of September, 1698, at three o’clock in 
the afternoon. The latter, on his arrival, 
was placed in the tower of the Basiniere, 
where he remained until nine o’cluck at 
night, when he was conducted by M. de 
Jonca to an apartment in “ the third tower 
of: the Bertandiere”’ which he occupied 
until his death. This apartment was the 
best in the Bastille, and- had been previ- 
ously prepared for its new occupant by the 
governor, and furnished with everything 
deemed necessary for his use. The masked 
prisoner was accompanied on his izstalla- 
tion in this apartment by an attendant 
named De Rosargues, said to have been a 
major in a company of Free Lances, who 
was appointed to wait on him, and who 
eontinued to do so until the death of the 
captive. As this De Resargues had accom- 
panied the new governor and his mysterious 
charge from Sainte-Marguerite, it is prob- 
able that he had previously served the lat- 
ter in the same capacity. Very few of the 
other officials or servants employed in the 
Bastille were allowed to approach the pris- 
oner, and none were ever permitted to 
speak with him. - He was sometimes visited, 
when indisposed, by a medical officer at- 
tached to the prison; and also on one occa- 
sion by the surgeon Nelaton, who bled him 
inthearm. These gentlemen were allowed 
to feel his pulse, to examine his tongue 
and other parts of his body, and to address 
to him a few queries respecting his health; 
put they were neither permitted to see his 
face nor to speak with him. M. Nelaton 
described the masked patient as of dark 
complexion, possessing a voice so sweet 
and touching, that it could not be heard 
without awakening sympathy; making no 
complaint of his position; grave and digni- 
fied in manner, and having the air of a 
person of distinction: a description which 
tallies with that which was given of him 
to Voltaire by the son-in-law of the physi- 
cian of the Bastille. 

Rigorous as was his sequestration from 


the world, he was uniformly treated with 
the utmost respect by all who approached 
him. Already, in the castle of Sainte- 
Marguerite, he had been visited by the 
Duke de Louvois, whose intimacy with the 
king had probably gained for him a knowl- 
edge of the identity so much disputed in 
latter times, and this nobleman, whose 
haughtiness was proverbial, remained un- 
covered and standing throughout the inter- 
view, and is even said to have addressed 
the prisoner as “mon prince”? MM. de 
Saint-Mars—a man of repulsive exterior, © 
harsh manners and dubious principles, 
but whose devotion to the king was entire 
and unhesitating— invariably remained 
standing in the presence of his captive; 
and, on the day when he entered the Bastille 
as its governor, himself waited upon him 
atthe table. The apartment occupied by 
the prisoner was richly furnished ; his ap- 
parel was of the most sumptuous descrip- 
tion: and he was supplied with the most 
luxurious viands, served up in silver plate, 
Of his avocations during his long conrfine- 
ment no record remains, except that he 
amused himself with playing on the guitar. 
On Sunday, November 17th, 1703, the 
masked prisoner, “on his return from 
mass,” was taken ill, and died on the fol- 
lowing day. As soon as hé expired, his 
head was severed from his body and cut to 
pieces, to prevent his features from being 
seen. The headless trank, registered un- 
der the designation of “ Marchiali, aged 
forty-five,” was interred on the 20th, in the 
cemetery of the church of St. Paul, in the 
presence of De Rosargues, and of M. Reihl, 
surgeon-major of the Bastille. The muti- 
lated remains of the head were buried in 
different places, in order the more effectu- 
ally to disappoint curiosity. Immediately 
after his decease, an order was given to 
destroy everything that had been used by 
him. His clothes, linen, mattresses, bed- 
ding and furniture were burned; the plate 
which had been used at his table was 
melted down; the walls of the apartment 
in which he had been confined were care- 
fully seraped and then whitewashed, its 
doors and windows were destroyed, and its 
flooring was taken up, to make sure that no 
scrap of paper, no distinctive relic, or 
mark of any kind, had been hidden be- 
neath it by its mysterious occupant. 
Entire silence appears to have been 
maintained on the subject of the masked 
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captive by the persons to whom this singu- 
Jar state-secret was confided; and the suc- 
cessors of Louis XIV. have invariably 
maintained the same attitude with regard 
to it. M. de Chamillard seems to have 
been the last person, out of the royal fam- 
ily of France, who was entrusted with this 
secret. The second Marshal de Ia Feuil- 
lade, who married his danghter, and who 
had always been tormented by the desire 
to penetrate the mystery, conjured his 
father-in-law, on his knees, when M. de 
Chamillard was on his deathbed, to reveal 
to him the name of the prisoner then, as 
now, known by the name of ‘* The Man in 
the Iron Mask.” But the expiring minis- 
ter refused to satisfy his curiosity, declar- 
ing that it was asecret of state, and that 
‘he had sworn never to reveal it. 

Louis XV., to whom the secret is said to 
have been revealed by the regent, remarked, 
on one occasion, when certain courtiers 
had been discussing this subject in his 
presence, “Let them dispute; no one has 
yet said the truth upon this matter.” 

XM. de Laborde, first valet to Louis XV., 
and who stood high in the favor and confi- 
dence of. his master, once besought him to 
tell him the secret.of this imprisonment; 
when the king replied, “I am sorry that it 
happened; but the confinement of.that un- 
fortunate man did no wrong to any one 
but himself, and saved France from great 
calamities;? adding, “You are not to 
know who it was.” 

Among the legends which sprang up 
around the prison-homes of the mysterious 
individual in question, is one that tells 
how, while at Sainte-Marguerite, the pris- 
oner one day wrote something with the 
point of a knife an one of the silver plates 
used at his table, and flung it out of the 
window towards a boat that stood near the 
bank, almost at the foot of the tower. A 
fisherman, who owned the boat, took up 
the plate and carried it to the governor, 
when the latter, with great surprise, aske 
the fisherman: : ‘ 

“Have you read what was written on 
this plate? Or has anybody else seen it in 
your hands?” 

“T cannot read,” replied the fisherman. 
“T have but just found it, and nobody else 
has seen it.”” 

The fisherman was detained until Saint- 
Mars’ was well assured that he could not 
read, and that no one else had seen the 


plate; when he was dismixsed by the gor- 
ernor with these words: 

“Go, then; it is lucky for you that you 
do not know how to read.” 

It has also been asserted by M. Grange 
Chancel that a person named Du Buisson 
and some other prisoners were placed in a 
room under that occupied by the masked 
captive, and conversed with him by the 
tunnel of the chimney; and on Du Buisson” 
asking him to tell him his name and condi- 
tion, he replied that “to do so would cost 
his own life, and the lives. of those to 
whom he should reveal the secret.”” This 
writer does not state in which of the pris- 
ons inhabited by the mysterious captive 
this conversation took place; but we know 
that it could not have been in the Bastille, 
as the apartment occupied by him in that 
fortress was found, on the destruction of 
the building in 1789, to be absolutely with- 
out communication with any other. 

- But without attaching much importance 
to these and some other stories, enough is 
certainly known with regard to the history 
of. the prisoner in question to justify the 
conclusion that he must have been not only 
a person of very high rank, but also one 
whose existence was a source of danger to 
the monarch by whom he was retained so 
long sequestrated from all that gives value 
to life; and, as already remarked, a prob- 
lem so eminently calculated to stimulate 
inquiry as to the ‘secret of an identity 
which could at ence inspire so much un- 
easiness and command so much deference, 
on the part of a sovereign so proud and un- 
scrupulous as Louis XIV., could not fail 
to lead toa vast amount of. research, and 
to prompt the formation of various hypoth- 
ses explanatory of the mystery; these hy- 
potheses being almost as numerous as the 
writers who support them, and with the 
exception of those advanced by the two 
first named, agreeing only in their obvious 
impossibility. 

Voltaire, who was the first to call atten- 
tion to this subject, and who declares that 
he gained his information from parties liv- 
ing in his time, eye-witnesses of the partic- 
ulars he gives, and who may possibly have 
gathered some information on the subject 
during his two imprisonments in the Bas- 
tille, was the first to suggest a logical solu- 
tion of this curious problem, by supposing 
the masked prisoner to ‘have been an ille- 
gitimate son of Anne of Austria, wife of 
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Louis XTIZ. .The scandalons ‘intimacy ex- 
isting between the queen and her brother- 
in-law, the turbulent and unprincipled 
Gaston of Orleans, supplied: Voltaire with 
a not improbable hypothesis as to the pos- 
sible paternity of the captive;:and, un- 
doubtedly, this hypothesis would do much 
towards explaining the-appareat inconsis- 
tencies of the treatment he is known to 
have received. 

It is evident that the queen, under the 
supposed circumstances, would . naturally 
cause her son to be brought up carefully, 
but at a distance from the court, and in 
ignorance of -his parentage; and equally 
evident that a monarch like Louis XIV., 


jealous above all things of his rank and pre-. 


rogative, utterly selfish, and shrinking 
from the infliction of no amount of suffer- 
ing in the care of his own interests, would, 
on learning that he had a brother older 
than himself, probably resembling him in 
features and person, a brother who might 
not only cause a terrible scandal by show- 
ing himself to the world, or even endanger 
his crown by asserting his own lezitimacy, 
and claiming the right of primogeniture, 
would be quite capable of causing that 
brother.to be incarcerated for life, and of 
blotting out his existence from the knowl- 
edge of his contemporaries, while avoiding 
the actual crime of fratricide. The super- 
stitious punctiliousness of .the king in 
regard to everything connected with the 
etiquette he conceived to be due to the per- 
sonal treatment of persons of royal blood, 
would explain the ceremonious respect and 
the luxurious conditions of ‘daily life ac- 
corded to this unfortunate victim of state 
policy. ‘Testimony of no slight importance, 
and confirming Voltaire’s views, as set 
forth in the “‘ Dictionnaire Philosophique,” 
is adduced by M. Beuchot in the following 
note, which he has appended to his edition 
of the works of Voltaire: 

“One day, at the royal levee, a short 
time before his death, Louis XVII. ap- 
peared absorbed in his own thoughts, as 
was often the case with him, when a con- 
versation sprang up between the Count de 
Pastoret, one of the chamberlains of the 
king, and one of his colleagues. M. de 
Pastoret warmly maintained the hypothesis 
of Voltaire. The king, as the discussion 
went on, seemed to rouse himself from his 
stupor, but said nothing. Next morning, 
at the levee, a fresh discussion was entered 


into by the same speakers on another con- 
troverted historical question, when MM. de 
Pastoret was interrupted by the king, who 
remarked to him, ‘Pastoret, you were 
right yesterday, but you are wrong to-day.”? 

But notwithstanding the many weighty 
arguments that have been brought forward 
in favor-of Voltaire’s hypothesis—based, 
as he declares, on secret revelations made 
to him by persons of the highest rank—it 
may fairly be doubted whether it consti- 
tutes anything more than an approximation 
to the truth. ... 

M..de Laborde, whose curiosity on the 
subject of the: masked prisoner was so little 
successful with his royal master, is said to 
have discovered, at a subsequent period, 
among the papers of the Marshal Duke de 
Richelieu, an autograph letter addressed" 
by the Duchess of Blodena, daughter of the 
regent, to the duke, who had formerly been 
included in the list of her adorers. The 
letter, which was in cipher, commenced 
thus: ‘ Behold, at last, this famous his- 
tory. It has cost-me horrible * * *”? To. 
wards the end of the last century, copies of 
this letter were privately “circulated in 
Paris. In it the duchess states that her 
father had revealed to her that “the Man 
in the Iron Mask’’. was a twin-brother of 
Louis XIV., born.a few hours after him; 
that the fact of this double birth had been 
predicted to the king by two shepherds, 
who declared that civil wars would result 
from the rival pretensions of two dauphins 
to the crown of France; that the birth of 
the first child took place in the presence of 
all the great officers of. state whose duty it 
was to be present on the occasion; that. the 
birth of the second child—‘ handsomerand 
more lively than the other”’—was wit- 
nessed only by the king, the chancellor, 
the queen’s almoner, a lord of the court, 
from Burgundy, who had come in the suite 
of the person who subsequently became 
the young prince’s governor, and Madame 
Peronnet, midwife to the queen; that the 
birth of the second child—the proces verbal 
which was drawn up several times by the 
King, and at length signed by all present— 
was kept strictly secret, the king compel- 
ling all who were privy to it to take an 
oath never to divulge the fact, which, he 
said, must be concealed for reasons of 
state; that the second infant was confided 
to Madame Peronnet, to be by her brought 
up as the child of a lady of the court—the 
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latter, between whom and her reyal nurs- 
ling a strong affection always existed,:re- 
mained with him until her death;. that 
the young prince, when old enough toneed 


atutor, was entrusted to the care of the. 
Burgundian nobleman who had witnessed - 
his birth, and who took him.to his. own: 


residence near Dijon, where he kept-him 
in the strictest privaey, maintaining an oc- 
casional correspendence on the subject of 
his ward with the queen-mother, the king 
and the cardinal, educating the young 
prince with the utmost care, and treafing 
him with all the respect and deference due 
toone who might some day be ‘his sove- 
reign; that these marks of deference, on 
the part of one whom he had hitherto sup- 


posed to be his father, led the prince, when ‘ 


approaching manhood, to seek to-divine 
the mystery of his birth; that he contrived, 
unknown to his governor, to gain access to 
certain’ letters which the -latter had re- 
ceived from the court, and, having thus 
possessed himself in part of the: secret of 


his parentage, contrived to ‘procure a like- | 


ness of the king, whose close resemblance 


to himself sufficed to convert his suspicions | 


into certainty, on which the king, being 
informed by the governor of this discovery 
on the part of his brother, and fearing that 
the latter might.attempt some assertion of 
his claims, ordered both governor and pu- 
pil to be imprisoned for life. eee 
This explanation of the mystery. of the 


masked captive is supported by various de- © 


tails in the “Memoirs of Richelieu,’’ pub- 
lished in 1790, by Soulavie; a work which 
contains many errors, bat whose informa- 
tion on the subject of the famous prisoner 
whose identity we are endeavoring to as- 


certain, is strongly confirmed in other. 


quarters. - Now Soulavie expressly asserts 
that a portion of the details he has given 
were “derived from a statement drawn up 
by MM. de Saint-Mars, governor of the cap- 
tive prince, some time before ‘his death;? 
and, singularly enough, after the Revolu- 
tion of July, M. Auguste Billiard, formerly 
secretary-general of the Ministry of the 
Interior, recounts, in a letter addressed by 
him to the “ Review of the Historical In- 
stitute,” that, under the First Empire, he 
had held in his hands a statement written 
by Saint-Mars himself, relative to the secret 
mission which had been confided to him. 
This manuscript, taken from: the archives 
of the office of the Minister of the Interior, 


had been lent by M. de Hauterive, Guar 
dian of the Archives, to M. de Montalivet, 
Minister of the Interior, to whose cabinet 
AL Billiard was attached. This latter gen- 
tleman affirms that no doubt can be raised 
as to the genuineness of this document, the 
paper, the writing, the style, all indicating 
that it really belongs.to the age of Louis 
AXIV:. He gives the name of the clerk who 
made the copy retained by the minister, 
and adds that the son of: M. de’ Montalivet 
was: then in possession of the copy so ob- 
tained.. He finishes his statement by as- 
serting that two other persons (M. Goubault, 
Prefect of the Var, and M. Labiche, Chief 
of. Division in the cabinet of the Minister 


‘of the Interior,) had also read the. manu- 


script of -Saint-Mars, 

A few years after this letter appeared, a 
copy of the statement of M. de Saint-Mars 
was offered to the editors of the “‘ Memoirs 
of Everybody,” then in course of. publica- 
tion. This copy was at once submitted to 
M. Billiard, who declared it to be a tran- 
script, word for word,’ of the document 
which he had read in the original. The 
editors, therefore, felt justified in publish- 
ing it in their work, in the third volume of 
which it may be read at length. The fol- 
lowing passages are extracted from it: 

“The unfortunate prince whom I have 
brought up and guarded to the end of my 
days, was born the 5th of December, 1638, 
at half-past eight o’clock, when the king 
was at supper. His brother, the present 
king, was born at noon of the same day, 
while the king was at dinner. But, just as 
the birth of the present king was brilliant 
and splendid, the birth of his brother was 
sad.and secret. The king, informed by the 
midwife that the queen was about to give 
birth to a second child, had ordered the 
Chancellor of France, the first almoner, 
the queen’s confessor, and myself, as well 
as the midwife, to remain in her majesty’s 
chamber. - He told us all, in the queen’s 
presence, in order that she might hear the 
command, that we should answer with our 
heads for the revelation of the birth of a 
second dauphin, that he willed his birth to 
be kept a state-secret, the Salic law making 
no provision for the inheritance uf the 
kingdom in case of: the birth of two eldest 
sons of the monarch. 

“What had been predicted by the mid- 
wife came to pass, and the queen gave 
birth to a second dauphin, still prettier and 
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better made than the one previously born; 
this Iatter prince ceased not to cry and 
Moan, 2s though he foresaw the life of suf- 
fering and denial upon which he had: en~ 
tered. The Chancellor of France drew ap 


the proces verbal of this marvellous birth, - 
unique in our history; his majesty was not: 


satisfied with this document, and caused 
him to rewrite it several times, until -he 
was satisfied with it, burning the first copy, 
although the almoner remonstrated on the 
subject, declaring that.the king could not 
keep secret the birth of the dauphin, to 


which the king replied, that he had reasons 


of state for so doing. 


“The king then made us ali sign an oath 


that we would never divulge the birth of 
the last-born prince; the chancellor signed 
first, then the almoner, then the queen's 
confessor, and then I; the oath was also 
signed by the queén’s surgeon, and by the 
midwife, and the king attached this oath 
to the proces verbal, and carried away the 
document, of which I have never heard 
anything further. After this the midwife 
took away the last-born prince, whom. she 
was charged to bring up; and as the king 
feared lest she should gossip about his 
birth, she has often told me that he fre- 


quently threatened to put her to death if - 


she ever divulged this secret; he also for- 
bade the rest of us, who had witnessed his 
birth, to speak of this fact even between 
ourselves. Not one of us has hitherto 
broken this oath. The king has ordered 
us to make a thorough examination of the 
unfortunate prince, who had a mole above 
the left elbow, a yellow mark on the right 
side of the neck, and a still smaller mole 
on the thickest part of the right thigh; for 
his majesty intended, in case the first-born 
prince should die, to substitute in his place 
the royal infant whose guardianship he bad 
confided to us; and for this cause he re- 
quired our signature to the registration of 
birth, which he sealed with a royal seal in 
our presence, and which, as already said, 
we signed according to his majesty’s order, 
and after him. 

“* As regards the childhood of the second- 
born prince, Dame. Peronnet brought bim 
up at first as though he were her own child; 
but he was thought to be the illegitimate 
child of some great nobleman, beeause it 
was clear from the great expense she was 
at for him that he was the son of some.very 
rich man, although not acknowledged... - 


“‘When the prince grew older, Mon- 
seigneur le Cardinal Mazarin, to whom 
was confided the direction of his education, 
after Monseigneur le Cardinal de Richelieu, 
placed him in my care that I should edn- 
cate and bring him up like a king’s son, 
but in secret. Dame Peronnet remained 
in his service until her death, being greatly. 
attached to him, and he still more so to 
her. The prince was educated in my house, 
in Burgundy, with all the care due toa 
King’s son. 

““T have had frequent conversations with 
the :queen-mother during the troubles of 
the Fronde, and her majesty appeared to 
me to fear that if ever the existence of this 
child should be known during: the lifetime 
of his-brother, the young king, certain mal- 
contents.might make it a pretext for getting. 
up a revolt, as many doctors think that the 
last born of two twins is, in reality, the 
elder, and that therefore this captive prince 
should be rightful king, though other doc- 
tors give a contrary opinion. This fear, 
however, could never induce her to destroy 
the written proofs of the young prince’s 
births. because, if the young king had died, 
she intended.to make the prince king in his 
room, although she had another son. She 
often told me that ghe preserved these 
written proofs in her casket. 

-“¥ gave to the unfortunate prince all the 
education I should have wished to receive 
myself, and no prince in the world ever 
had a better. The only thing with which 
I have to reproach myself is, that I made 
him unhappy without intending to do so; 
for, as he was seized, about the age of nine- 
teen, with a strong desire to know who he 
was, overwhelming me with questions upon 
the subject, and as I showed myself more 
resolutely silent the more he implored me 
to tell him his history, he resolved thence- 
forth to hide his curiosity, and to make me 
believe that he thought himself my son. I 
often, when we were alone, and he called 
me his father, told him that he was mis- 
taken; but.I no longer opposed the senti- 
ment which he affected to feel towards me, 
perhaps in order to induce me to speak; T 
allowing him to fancy himself my son, and 
he pretending to rest in that belief, but 
still seeking some means of ascertaining 
who-he was. . 

“Two years had passed thus when an 
unfortunate piece of imprudence on my 
part, for which I repréached myself bitter- 
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ly, revealed to him in part-who he was, 
‘He knew that the king frequently sent me 
messengers; and one day I had the misfor- 
tune to leave unlocked the casket in which 
I kept the letters from the queen and car- 
dinal. He read 2 partof them and guessed 
the contents of the rest with his usual 
penetration, confessing to me afterwards 
that he had possessed himself of the letter 
which was the most expressive with regard 
to his birth. 

*} remember that abont this time his 
behaviour to me became harsh and rude, 
instead of friendly and respectful, as it had 
formerly been; but I did not at first sus- 
pect the canse of this change, for I-have 
never been able to imagine by what means 
he got at my casket, and he would never 
tellme how he had done it. He one day 
committed himself so far as to ask me for 
the portraits of the late and the. present 
king. I replied that all the engravings of 
them were so bad that I was waiting for 
the appearance of some better ones before 
having them in my house. This reply, 
which did not satisfy him, was followed by 
a request to be allowed to go to Dijon. 1 
have since learned that his object was to 
see 4 portrait of the king which was.there, 
and to go thence to the court, which was 
then at St. Jean de Luz, on account of the 
king’s marriage with the Infanta, that he 
might compare himself with his brother, 
and see whether he resembled-him.. This 
project of his came to my knowledge, and 
from that moment I never left him. 

“The young prince was exceedingly 
handsome; and having fallen in love with 
a young lady employed in my house, whose 
affections he had gained, he-procured from 
her a portrait of his brother. Although 
the strictest orders had been given to all 
my household to give him nothing, shé 
gave him an engraving of the king. The 

. unfortunate prince recognized the likeness 
—and weli he might, for one portrait would 
have served for both, so like were the two 
brothers—and -this sight threw him into 
such a fury, that he came to me, ex- 
claiming: 

“This is my brother's portrait! This 
shows who I am? 

“He then showed me the letter of Car- 
dinal Mazarin, which he had stolen from 
my casket, and avowed the discovery he 
had made. This scene.took place in my 
house. The fear of seeing him escape, and 


make his appearance at the king’s mar- 
Tiage, compelled-me to send & messenger to 
his majesty to inform him of the opening 
of my casket, and my need of fresh instruc- 
tions. The king sent his orders by M. le 
Cardinal, commanding that we should both 
be imprisoned until further orders; and 
that ‘he should be informed that this sever- 
ity was brought upon us beth through his 
pretensions. J-have suffered with him in 
our common prison until this time, when I 
believe that my sentence of recall from 
earth has. been pronounced by my Judge 
on high; and I cannot refuse, for the tran- 
quillity of my soul and for that of my pupil, 
@ sort of declaration which will enable him 


‘to deliver himself from the ignominious 


state in which heis, if the king should die 
without children.’ Can a compulsory oath 
force me to keep secret that which ought 
to be made known to posterity? 

: Sarnt-Manrs.” 


‘The authenticity of this document, not- 
withstanding the intrinsic evidence it con- 
tains of being a genuine production of the 
epoch whose ‘date it bears, has been ques- 
tioned on account of its signature; as the” 
name of “Saint-Mars” has been supposed 
to be that of the Governor of the Bastille, 
in whose wardship the unfortunate prison- 
er is known to have passed 80 Imany years, 


and who, it is evident, could neither have 


acted as tutor to the captive, nor—as he 
survived his ward—have written a state- 
ment destined to throw light on the identity 
of the latter, after his own decease. 

But the letter of the Duchess of Modena 
expressly states that the Burgundian noble- 
mman who witnessed the birth of the second 
of the twins, and to whose care the ill-fated 
prince was confided during his boyhood, 
had come to court in the train of the person 
who was afterwards his governor, that is to 
say, of the -M. de Saint-Mars who held tha 
posts of governor in the prisons of Pignerol, 
Saints-Marguerite, and the Bastille; and 
the whole difficulty vanishes if we suppose 
this unnamed lord, brought to St. Germain 
by M. de Saint-Mars, and Jike him a native 
of Burgundy, to have been a relative of his 
patron, and to have borne the same name; 
a supposition which, considering the gen- 
era] aptitude of successful courtiers like 
Saint-Mars to introduce their kinsfolk into 
the sphere of royal favor, is certainly by no 
means improbable. 
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Assuming this supposition to be correct, 
and the first twenty years of the young 
prince’s existence 'to have ‘veen passed in 
retirement under the care of this first gov- 
ernor, the blank already’-noticed in the 
history of the masked prisoner previous to 
his incarceration. at Pignerol is at once 
accounted for; while ‘the choice of that 
fortress as the residence of the mysterious 
captive is satisfactorily explained by the 
fact that it was already under the command 
of an officer who was not only a devoted 
and unscrupulous agent of the king, but 
also a kinsman of the young prince’s first 
guardian; one who was probably initiated 
already into the secret of the prisoner’s 
‘birth, and who, moreover, on account of 
his relationship to the guardian whose 
remissness had incurred the royal displeas- 
ure, would be doubly vigilant in his custedy 
of the captive thus confided to him. : 

The editors of the “Memoirs of Every- 
body”? affirmed, in 1835, that the original 
of this document still existed in the ar- 
chives of the Minister of Foreign Affairs; 
and this statement has never been contra- 
dicted. It is natural that this document, 
supposing it to be authentic, should be in 
the archives of that department rather than 
of any other, as it would, in all probability, 
have been sent by the writer to some for- 
eign place for safety, and would be brought 
back thence by some agent of the French 
government: It is trae that the assertion 
of Louis XVII. to M. de Pastoret would 
appear to invalidate the statement of Saint- 
Mars; but it is quite possible that he may 
have preferred -to-allow it to be thought 

. that Louis XIV. sacrificed an illegitimate 
half-brother, rather than a prince of the 
blood-royal, whose claims might be held to 
invalidate those of that monarch, and con- 
sequently of: himself as his descendant. 
On the other hand, if we consider the con- 
firmation which the letter of the Duchess 
of Modena—with the exception of the le- 
gendary addition of the prophecy of the 
two shepherds—the Memoirs of Richelieu 
and the declaration of Saint-Mars lend to 
each other, and the. perfect explanation 
thus afforded of the various contradictory 
points in the history of the prisoner in 
question, we may fairly conclude, that we 
have at length ‘arrived at the true explana- 
tion of an historical puzzle which has been 
sought in vain for the eS Hundred and 
fifty years, 


‘s1+ ANOTHER VERSION. 

The Paris correspondent of 3 New York 
paper rélatés the latest solution of the old 
mystery about the “Man in the Iron Mask: 


'M. Yung, a staff officer in the French army, 


now proves, or appears to prove, that the 
Man of the Iron Mask was not the impor- 


‘tant’ personage he was supposed td be, but 


merely the Chevalier Kiffenback, who called 


‘himself in France the Chevalier des Har- 


moises. He was a native of Lorraine, of | 
noble birth, and of exctllent education. 


‘He was thrown into prison by the Minister 


Louris, who, for his own ends; desired the 
papers which the chevalier had in his pos- 
session, and which’ were very compromising 


‘to the ministers’ enemies. Some years ago 


‘Captain’ Yung accidentally came upon the 
‘Tecords of “the poisoners,” and upon the 
decrees of ‘Louvois. He found in these 
papers the clew to the iron-mask mystery, 
but his copies of the documents were never 
‘stamped, and he was told that the emperor 
declined to sanction the publication of his 
documents of which he had taken copies, 
for the Bourbons had been the sovereigns 
‘of ‘France, With the advent of the repub- 
lic ‘the Way was clear for Captain Yung, 
‘and 'M: Thiers has given the authority re- 
‘fused by Napoleon III. 

In the time of Louvois there was great 
commotion at Paris and Versailles over the 
Brinvilliérs poisoning cases, and readers of 
history will remember that a “ Poisoning 
Society,” or organization, was discovered, 
which was said to extend throughout 
Europe, and Mme. de Montespan) the 
Prince de Conde, and many more were im- 
plicated." It is’ certain that hundreds of 
persons were poisoned at this time, and 
that ‘a ‘plot was discovered for poisoning 
the King and all his heirs. One half the 
court was concerned, at least, and ali the 
enemies of’ Louvois joined this society of 
poisoners. The minister knew of the cabal 
formed against him, and was sure of cer- 
tain members, Conde among the number, 
‘but he was’ unable to’ get the proofs he 
wanted, did which hé made every effort to 
procure. At length, however, bribery aid- 
ed him, and he learned that this gentleman 
from Lorraine, the Chevalier de Kiffen- 
bach, Was not only a-member of the organ- 
ization; but in possession of ‘its ‘records. 
Besides, in ‘order to prevent his own be- 
trayal, he had taken the ‘precaution to 
compromise every member, and‘ held the 
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secrets of their implication in the plot in 
writing. Louvois had him seized and se- 
cretly thrown into prison. His papers were 
seized also, and the chroniclers of the time 
inform us that the minister sent for the 
Prince de Conde, his greatest enemy, who 
left him a firm friend. .A few days later 
the great poisoning conspiracy was revealed, 
as history records. In one of the reports 
of the men who seized the chevalier, men- 
tion is made of a velvet mask placed over 
the head of the prisoner, and we now know 
that there was no such thing as an iron 
mask, the mask which was 80 called being 
made of velvet. 

With these facts Captain Ying began a 
long and tedious process, The prison rec- 
ords are perfect, and the registers still show 
the name of every prisoner entered. One 
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of the prisoners upon the rcgister must be 
the “Man in the Iron Mask,” and the difi- 
“culty was to fix upon the man. The. slight 
hint given above. really proves nothing; by 
itself, and so.M. Yung went through the 
‘entire records in order to: arrive at the real 
man by.a -process of elimination. He 
claims to have :done so faithfully, and to 
have traced every prisoner’s career, finding 
that one alone at all ‘fulfilled the condi- 
tions; and that the Man in the Iron Mask 
‘could be no other than. the. Chevalier de 
‘Kiffenbach, :seized by Louvois.. As the 
minister had stolen his papers, and had 
used his secrets with. most terrible effect, 
he -had every reason for preventing: not 
only escape, but: comminnteation with ae 
world, 
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THE MESMERIZER. 


BY WILLLAM WOODS. 


Ir was a stormy afternoon in February. It 
had rained for three days, almost without 
cessation, and now, on the night of the 
fourth, there was not the slightest sign of 
clear weather. Rain, rain, rain, till it seemed 
as if the heavens.could hold no more-water, 
nor the sun refuse to show himself at last, 
But the heavens could hold a great deal more 
water, and the sun did absolutely refuse to 
send forth a single ray. 

ane country looked dismal enough. No 
sign of coming verdure was yet to be seen 
upon the hillsides; not a single green leaf 
had appeared on any tree or shrub. The 
whole country wore a dead hue of brown, and 
the rivulets, which usually trickled through 
the vales and fields, clear as crystal, were now 
turbid and swollen into little rivers. In such 
weather men like to be at home, by blazing 
firesides, and know the storm only as they 
see it from eomfortable Tooms; but all men 
Cannot stay at home, even if it be comfort- 
‘able, and the stage-coach which runs between 
Manchester and Lollard, although not filled, 
had a fair number of passengers, 

There were two ladies and six men. One 


of the ladies was not very young, although 
she tried to convince herself that she was. 
She could not have been far from forty, but 
she shook the two long ringlets which hung 
on either side of her thin face, put her head 
on one side, smiled as sweetly, and looked up 
into one’s face as archly, as.if she were in. 
reality a young maiden of sixteen, the only 
age, if any, at which such airs could have 
become her. Her name was Tilden, and she 
was travelling with her elder brother to 
Lollard. 

Opposite the would-be youthful maiden 
was the other lady of the party, Miss Morton. 
Being the only two ladies in the stage, they 
had soon formed an acyuaintance, though 
perhaps Miss Morton would ave been con- 
tented with the company of her escorts, her 
guardian and his nephew, Mr: Griswold and 
Harry Rogers. Miss Morton was very lovely; 
but, besides her beauty, there was that in her 
face which attracted, apart from her good 
looks; something in the whole expression 
which made every one like her the moment 
they saw her. Harry Rogers was no excep- 
tion to the rule, nor was his Uncle Griswold. 
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There had been no love-making as yet be- 
tween the young people, because both knew 
that it would displgase Mr. Griswold to have 
his nephew take advantage of the presence of 
Miss Morton in his house, to bind her by any 
engagement, before she had been introduced 
into society and seen something of the world. 

It was the dearest wish of his heart, how- 
ever, that they should be engaged at sume 
future time; for, childless as he was, he had 
for years looked upon them as his children. 
Many a prank had they played upon him 
when young, nor, as they grew older, had 
they ceased to annoy him. Harry was a 
student at Oxford, and, as he was always in 
want of money, and, as his uncle was not 
always ready to give it to him, he used to 
secure the assistance of Kate Morton, and 
together they would tease the old gentleman, 
until he, to stop their teasing, would do what- 
ever was required of him. 

The coach jogged along the road. They 
should have been at the Horse and Mare, the 
next stopping-place, by this time; but. the 
roads were so injured in places by the long 
rain, that the coach was nearly an hour 
behind time. They were now driving across 
a flat country, where the wind and rain 
seemed to attack them on every side. Most 
of the passengers were asleep, or very quiet; 
too tired with their disagreeable ride to feel 
‘energetic enough to talk. Even Miss Tilden, 
who was usually loquacious enough, and had 
kept up a ceaseless stream of talk for the last 
two hours, seemed to resign herself at last to 
the depressing‘influence of the weather, and 
was silent. Now that she was quiet, Harry 
Rogers thought it was a good time to com- 
mence operations against his uncle. He sat 
on the back seat, on one side of his uncle, 
while Kate sat on the other side. He spoke 
in a low tone, 50 that only Kate and Ar. 
Griswold could hear. 

“Uncle, how about that money?” Harry 
poked Miss Morton with his cane, to let her 
know that he was beginning the assault. 

“ Money, what money?” said Mr. Griswold. 

“That fifty pounds you're going to give me, 
you know.” 

“Nonsense !” 

“Unele,” said Kate, who always called Mr. 
Griswold uncle, “I’m afraid you're losing your 
hearing. Harry is speaking about money. 
‘You're going ‘to give him fifty pounds, you 
know.” ~ 

“Fifty pounds? Til see him—well, I wont 
swear, then; only take your hand away, or 


youll smother me. I can’t breathe. Kate, 
you must get over that trick, for you might 
seriously injure me sometime. Thank for- 
tune, my teeth are scund, and Pm not 
troubled with asthma. I don’t know exactly 
how it would injure me, but I dare say it 
might.” 

“Yes, Kate, you must be very careful; for 
it would never do to murder uncle, before I 
get this fifty pounds he means to give me.” 

“Mean to give you, humph!” 

“Til take it in small notes, uncle, if you 
please.” 

“Very likely, when—” 

“When? 0, any time; suit your own con- 
venience about the time. That is, any time 
in the next twenty-four hours.” 

“No, you don’t get a penny, man. You 
come far too often for money. You're a pair 
of robbers; you wouldn’t leave me‘a penny.” 

“Robbers! O Mr. Griswold, is there any 
danger of robbers? On this lonely heath, 
too, and we're going so slowly. O, O, what 
shall I do?” 

Miss Tilden had caught the word robbers. 
It had been quite sufficient to rouse her froin 
her light sleep. This woman’s tongue had 
been the most disagreeable thing of the whole 
journey to Mr. Griswold. If he hated any- 
ting, it was a talkative woman, and he 


‘almost groaned aloud to think that he should 


have aronsed her, just when she had com- 
menced to be quiet. Harry Rogers, knowing 
how his uncle felt towards Miss Tilden, 
determined to bother him. So, before Mr. 
Griswold could explain his language, he 
spoke to the talkative lady. 

“My uncle, Miss Tilden, was only remark- 
ing that he did not think there were any 
highwaymen out so early in the evening. 
They don’t usually commence their depreda- 
tions till later”, 

“Harry, what are you talking about? I 
was only saying—” 

“Precisely, uncle. Iwas just about to add 
that yon said, that, as the night was 30 una- 
sually dark, and the coach late, and there 
were but few passengers, that probably they 
would not mind the time at alL” 

“O gracious! I’m all of a flutter. Why, 7e 
may all be murdered. Dear Mr. Griswold, I 
shall throw myself on you, if we're attacked.” 

“ But, Miss Tilden, I assure you” 

“Of course, Miss Tilden, uncle would look 
out for you the first one. I really don’t think 
yon need have any fear; for, although this 
road is just the place for them—” 
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-“But I thought there were not any such 
beings as highwaymen now-a-days.” 

“Very true, madam,” said Mr. Griswold. 
“I was telling you, when this impudent 
young man interrupted me—” 

“O uncle, I’m sure you're too hard on 
Harry. He didn’t mean to be impudent, did 
you, Harry? No, uncle, you know he didu’t. 
Then tell him you're not angry with him. 
Speak kindly to him, uncle. Now do, wont 
you?” 

“What! you, too, at it? Why, you don’t 
allow me to say one word. I set out in the 
beginning to tell Miss Tilden—” 

“Uncle, you really must excuse me for in- 
terrupting you, but you know that you and 
Miss Tilden have done all the talking ever 
since we started, and I don’t think you ought 
to complain, if Harry and I should speak now 
and then.” 

This was too much for Mr. Griswold. Miss 
‘Tiden had been talking at him, but that he 
should be blamed for it was more than he 
could endure. He, therefore, kept an indig- 
nant silence. 

Miss Tilden had scarcely time to pretend 
to recover from her feigned fright, before the 
coach reached the little village of Norwich, 
and drew up at the inn, Horse and Mare, 
“Half an hour for supper,” said the driver, 
And the passengers gladly left the uncomfort- 
able coach, and proceeded at once to regale 
themselves upon the fare bountifully provided 
for them. 

“Kate,” said Mr. Griswold, as be seated 
himself at the table, before a huge, juicy piece 
of roast beef, and saw on either side of him 
hot, steaming dishes, that might have tempted 
an epicure, or on the side-table, puddings and 
pies, “I think, on the whole, we'll stay here 
tonight. We have had enough of travelling 
in this weather. I haven’t enjoyed a meal 
Since we started, and, as we have a nice din- 
her now, let us take time enough to enjoy it.’ 

“Very well, unde I'm only too well 
Pleased to do so. As for Harry—” 

“T shouldn't think of opposing any plan for 
my uncle’s comfort, especially when he has 
Just promised me fifty pounds.) I Say, uncle, 
let's drink a glass of this port to your 
generosity.” — 

“As for the glass of wine, I wont object, 
especially as it is peculiarly good fora country 
village.” 

“You abject to drinking to your generosity ; 
but, uncle, you need not be Squeamish about 
that. You're very well, as the world goes; 


yes, I think you are tolerably generous, 
Sometimes I know you're rather slow in 
giving, but you've been so forward with your 
offer of the fifty pounds, it doesn’t become 
me, at any rate, to say anything about the 
slowness in the past.” 

“Fifty pounds!” said Miss Tilden, who- was 
Opposite, and who was never willing to allow 
any conversation to go on without joining in 
it, “fifty pounds, did you say? And were 
you going to give them to those naughty 
highwaymen, if they would let you keep your 
watch ?” 

Miss Tilden smiled sweetly, and shook her 
two ringlets at Mr. Griswold, who muttered 
something which sounded to Kate very much 
like “d—— that woman!” 

“Uncle,” whispered Kate, “you mustn’t - 
swear.” 

“Tvs enough to make a saint swear. Here 
is a nice dinner, and Pm hungry, and yet 
can’t put a morsel in my mouth, without see- 
ing that woman opposite me shaking her 
head at me and grinning as if I were doing 
something improper. I believe I eat like 
other folks, don’t I?” 

“Yes, uncle, of course you do. You must 
not mind her. She is only trying to make 
herself agreeable to you, that’s all.” 

“She doesn’t succeed, at all,” said Mr. 
Griswold. 

Meantime, Harry had entertained Miss 
Tilden, and the dinner proceeded with more 
comfort to Mr. Griswold, at any rate, 

“ Kate,” said Harry, in French, “what can 
Ido? That woman has made uncle cross, 
and I can’t get a penny out of him now, 
What's more, I must nave it befere to- 


-Inorrow; for, you know, I leave you here, 


and, if he doesn’t give me the money to-night, 
I shan’t get it at all.” i 

“Perhaps I can get him to send it to you.” 

“But it will be too late. I must pay some 
of my small debts, and have a little pocket- 
money. I havyen’t enough to pay my travel~ 
ling expenses now.” 

“What are you two talking about? If 
there is any langnace I detest, it is French. 
It is only fit for dancing-masters and 
milliners.” PA 

“ Kate was only saying how good you were.” 

“Yes, uncle; and Harry said you were as 
handsome as you were good !” : 

“Obosh! I know better than that You 
were probably plotting how -you could get 
money from me.” : 

“O uncle, what an ideal? 
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“Very well, plot away! only I'm afraid it 
wont do much good. The young seapegrace 
spends a good deal more money than you and 
I, and Kate together, and I must cure him of 
his extravagance.” , 

“Time's up, ladies and gentlemen. Please 
to take your places as quickly as possible,” 
the driver called out, in a loud voice. The 
passengers hurried down the remainder of 
their dinner, finished their foaming ale, and 
proceeded to bundle up for the stage. 

“This, Kate, is what I call comfort.” 

Mr. Griswold looked at the fireplace at one 
end of the room, filled with blazing hickory- 
logs which sent a bright, cheerful glow all 
over the room, at the viands before him 
which he had not yet touched, and his half- 
emptied bottle of wine and his London stout. 
The warmth of the room, the bright light, 
good dinner, the rich wine, had a delicious 
taste of comfort to him, which was tacitly in- 
creased, when he saw his late fellow-pas- 
sengers hurrying out of the room, to cuntinue 
their disagreeable ride. 

“Kate,” said he, seeing that Miss Tilden 
made no sign of going, “isn't that woman 
going to leave us?” 

“J believe not, uncle. She says that it 
would never do for her to be alone with so 
many men, and so she'll stay with us.” 

“O thunder. I’m almost inclined to go on 
again.” 

“Too late now, uncle,” said Kate; for just 
at that moment she heard the driver crack 
his whip, and the coach go off. 

“I wish her brother would take care of 
her,” said Mr. Griswold, looking at a stout 
gentleman who sat side of Miss Tilden, and 
who seemed to be the very reverse of his 
sister. Throughout most of the ride in the 
stage-coach he had slept, and now he never 
opened his month except to eat his dinner. 

Meantime Harry Rogers was thinking how 
he could get fifty pounds from his uncle. He 
knew that he could get it eventually, but he 
wanted it that evening. His uncle was very 
generous, and always gave him whatever 
money he asked for; but he liked to be teased 
for it, and to deliver lectures on economy, 
and the sin of extravagance. Harry was not, 
in reality, an extravagant person; but a 
young man at Oxford needs considerable 
money, and Harry liked te be as free with his 
money as other students. How could he get 
fifty pounds from his uncle that night? He 
must do it, somehow. Mr. Griswold would 
pardon any joke he might play on him, for he 


was quite used to such tricks, and knowing 
that they were always harmless in their 
nature, and done to please him a3 much a3 
the perpetrator of them, he always took them 
in good humor as they were intended. Harry 
thought a long time what plan he might de- 
vise to obtain the desired sum, and, finally, 
was almost in despair because he was at his 
wit’s end and could think of no means, 
whatever. 

“What's the matter, man? Why don’t you 
eat your dinner? Are you repenting of your 
sins, or do you see anything peculiar about 
that side of the room? For the last ten min- 
utes, you've been looking at that wall, and 
not seen it either, I'll be bound. What is it, 
Garry, a ghost or what?” said Mr. Griswold. 

“ Nothing, uncle, I forgot myself, that’s all, 
as great thinkers will do, now and then. I 
lost myself in my own thoughts.” 

“Leave your great thoughts and finish 
your dinner, while I see about rooms.” So 
saying, Mr. Griswold rose from the table to 
make arrangements for the night. 

“ Bate,” said Harry, “I’ve not thoroughly 
decided upon any plan by which I may get 
the fifty pounds, but if anything happens, 
don’t be surprised.” 

% Trea bien, Il be prepared.” 

Mr. Griswold soon returned. He had not 
been able to procure a private parlor as he 
had desired, but the landlord told him that 
there was no one staying in the house besides 
their party and the Tildens, and, as the night 
was stormy, there probably would be no one 
in the common sitting-room of the tavern, 
and they might have that room entirely to 
themselves. This was very satisfactory to 
them all, and they withdrew to their separate 
apartments, to make such changes in their 
dress as they saw fit. 

Mr. Griswold was the first to descend to the 
sitting-room; he had donned his comfortable 
dressing-gown and put on a pair of slippers. 
These articles-of apparel he always took with 
him, whenever he went more than ten miles 
from home. He drew the only easy-chair in 
the room before the grate, and unfolding one 
of the many newspapers he had brought with 
him, proceeded to make himself comfortable. 
Presently Kate and Miss Tilden entered the 
room. Mr. Griswold was determined not to 
have that woman, as he called her, talk at 
him as she had done most of the journey, and 
so pretended not to hear the many remarks 
that lady made to attract his attention, but 
devoted himself, apparently, entirely: to his 
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newspaper. Kate, however, saw he could not 
read a word. Miss Tilden kept up a flow of 
talk, now and -then saying something that 
made Mr. Griswold almost feel compelled to 


speak. Many of the remarks were so provok- 


ing that he could scarcely keep quiet. He 
knew, however, that she was doing all she 
could to make him speak, and that, if he once 
began, he would be obliged to take some part 
in the conversation. His spectacles wanted 
wiping. He could scarcely see the print be- 
fore him; but knowing that Miss Tilden 
would not fail to seize such an opportunity to 
address him, he refrained, and continued 
looking fixedly at the paper before him, till his 
eyes ached. Poor man, he would have been 
so comfortable but for that woman's tongue. 
Kate thoroughly enjoyed the scene. She 
didn’t pity her uncle at al 

“ My dear Miss Morton, do I look pale? do 
you know I almost fainted when your naughty 
uncle so frightened us about the highway- 
men? Does he often frighten you by such 
wicked tricks?” 

“Not very often, though 1 think Mr. Rogers 
was the guilty one in this case, wasn’t he?” 

“Was he? no, I think not. I guess one was 
as bad as the other. They are all alike, these 
men, you know; they do so like to frighten 
us poor women.” 

Mr. Griswold apparently did not hear any 
of this talk, but he had been tempted to break 
out in an indignant denial of Miss Tilden’s 
assertion. He conquered the temptation and 
continued his reading. 

“ What a very thorough reader your uncle 
is,” said Miss Tilden, to Kate, just loud enough 
to reach Mr. Griswold’s ear. “He’s the mast 
thorough reader I ever saw. Do you know 
that he has been reading that page of the 
Paper ever since we came in?” 

This was very true, and Kate knew it. 

“Perhaps there is sumething.very interest- 
ing on it.” a 

“Why, there's nothing but advertisements. 
Not a single thing else, I know.” 

This was tantalizing, but Mr. Griswold still 
kept his eyes fixed on the page before him, 
Which was, indeed, covered with advertise- 
ments, Soon he heard a step along the 
passage-way and some one entered the room. 
It was not Harry’s step, and he supposed it 
was Mr. Tilden. The ladies, however, did 
not speak, but ceased from their conversation 
entirely. Who could have entered that would 
have such an effect upon them? Mr. Gris- 
wold put down his Paper and looked at the 


stranger, for a stranger he certainly was, 
neither Harry, nor Mr. Tilden; nor did Mr. 


. Griswold recollect having seen him at the 


dinner-table. 

The man who had entered had 2 Jong, 
shaggy heard and whiskers, His hair fell in 
disorder over his forehead, and almost down 
to his shoulders. He wore no linen that was 
visible. A long coat, which was neither over- 
coat nor dressing-gown, hung almost down to 
his ankles, displaying a pair of boots but 
hiding whatever other nether garments he 
might have on. The man might have been a 
peddler or a quack doctor. Whatever he was, 
Mr. Griswold was provoked that he shouid 
enter the room which the landlord had said 
they should have to themselves. 

“ Kate, where’s Harry 9” said Mr. Griswold. 
. “He went out with Mr. Tilden, I believe, 
uncle.” 

The stranger’s actions were very peculiar. 
He looked out of the window, then at the 
fire, then he moved to the doorway, holding 
up his hands as if he felt something in the 
air, Mr. Griswold watched him over his 
newspaper, as he went through these per- 
formances and waited for him to sit down. 
But apparently the man had no such inten- 
tion. He walked round the room slowly, 
sometimes smiling to himself, sometimes 
frowning. Finally, his eye rested on Kate, 
and he gazed long and earnestly at her. Nor 
did he seem to notice at all the angry glance 
that Mr. Griswoid cast upon him, nor the 
embarrassment which Kate seemed to feel 
from his fixed gaze. He again repeated his 
hand performances, and when he had finished 
these, he resumed his stare at Kate. Mr. 
Griswold was getting indignant. Even Miss 
Tilden was at a loss what to do, or how te 
behare. 

“Wonderful,” muttered the stranger, 
“most wonderful. Nature is concordant— 
man probably discordant. So, so, so, so, thus 
runs away the opportunity of entering upon 
the dreamy realms of a celestial Utopia.” 

“Sir,” said Mr. Griswold, determined to put 
an end to such nonsense, “did you address 
me?” 

“And of seizing from the other world what 
therein is.” And he looked sadly at Kate and 
shook his head slowly. 

Mr. Griswold would put up with such 
actions no longer. 

“Sir,” said he, angrily, “do you not see that 
your gaze is offensive to the young lady? She 
is my ward, and I shall not suffer any man to 
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look at her as you are looking. I say, do you 
hear?” 

“Your ward?” says the stranger, by no 
means disconcerted by the angry tone in 
which Mr. Griswold addressed him; “your 
ward, sir?” he repeated, slowly; “she is more 
than that. She is a glorious medium between 
this and another world. She may see things 
that to us do not exist. She, I say, is the 
most peculiarly gifted person I have ever 
seen. Only half a mortal, she hovers over the 
confines of the material and immaterial. She 
may fly into the realms of ideality, and bring 
to us poor creatures of clay the fruits plucked 
from the hereafter.” 

“Sir, I don’t understand at all. But, I re- 
peat, I shall not allow—” 

“Sir, lam a mesmerizer. Nay, start not! 
Tam not, as you see, like other men. I have 
power in my fingers to seal the eyelids of men, 
to put them into a trance from which they 
never will waken till I by mystic passes re- 
awaken then.” 

“ Nottsense.” 

“In this sleep, or trance, I can send the 
mind to the uttermost parts of the earth, ay, 
to the depths of the sea, and they will answer 
whatever questions I may put them relative 
to things in those localities,” 

“How strange!” said Miss Tilden. 

“All stuff and nonsense. T’ve heard of such 
humbugs before. I believe I have possession 
of this room for this evening—” 

“Tiumph!” interrupted the stranger. “1 
laugh your scoffs to scorn. They proceed from 
the ignorance of a bigoted brain. I dare you 
toatrial. Let me try my power. Ift fail, I 
give you ten pounds.” 

“And if you succeed, I give you ten times 
ten.” 

“Tis well. The pounds are mine. We'll 
place them'in this box. There are my ten 
pounds.” 

Mr. Griswold had no intention of making 
any wager; but as he had spoken, he thought 
he could not draw back, and placed ten ten- 
pound notes in the little box in which the 
mesmerizer had deposited his money. What 
a plague this man was; he might frighten 
Kate, and, at any rate, had spoiled the even- 
ing for them. He regretted he had not turned 
him out of the room-at first. Where was 
Harry all this time, he wondered. That he 
should be left alone with two women and a 
mesmerizer, was too much. Meantime, the 
man was looking fixedly at him, as if he would 
read his very thoughts. Mr. Griswold felt 


very uneasy under this earnest gaze, but tried 
to look unconcerned. 

“TI don’t know whether you are a good sub- 
ject or not. Whether you and I are in 
accordance. How did you feel when I looked 
at you?” 

“Pretty much as I should feel when any 
person was staring impudently at me.” 

“Did you feel a sort of thrill, a tingling all 
over you, an clectric current going through 
you?” 

“No, nothing of the sort.” 

“Let me try again, though first, let me 
place you. Perhaps the air is adverse 
here.” 

‘He placed him before the fireplace. Mr. 
Griswold would have resisted, firmly con- 
vinced that all mesmerism was nonsense, but 
he thought of his money, and how the mes- 
merizer would attribute his unwillingness to 
fear, and submitted to the trial. The mes- 
merizer now took a candle from the table and 
held it-vithin two inches of Mr. Griswold’s 
right eye. 

" “Now look me in the eye,” he said. 

Mr. Griswold felt his legs getting uncom- 
fortably warm, so warm that be thought his 
clothes must be scorching. Then the light, 
too, so near his eye, made them water pain- 
fully. Meanwhile the mesmerizer was look- 
ing fixedly at him, right in that poor righteye, 
and at the same time was gesticulating with 
his right hand slowly. Mr. Griswold bore up 
under his sufferings with the patience of a 
martyr. 

“Do you feel the sympathetic thrill?” said 
the mesmerizer. 

“T feel most uncomfortably warm,” said 
Mr. Griswold. 

“T thought so. It’s coming. I see in your 
right eye signs of its influence. You close the 
lid frequently, and the sympathetic humor is 
evident.” 

“My eye waters because the light is so near. 
Whose wouldn’t ?” 

“Spirits sympatheticof the ideal world, 
began the mesmerizer, 

“Tsay, how long is this to last? I feel as 
wide awake as ever.” 
~ “Don’t be impatient! All is going on right. 
You are a bad subject, and you wink so often 
that you seriously impede the current. If 
you'll only look at me without winking, I 
think by the end of a quarter of an hour—” 

“Quarter of an hour? Zounds, man, I 
should have no sight at all by that time, and 
I'm almost roasted already. Pil haveno mere 
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of this nonsense. [ve had too much of it 
already.” 

“Nonsense! how dare you speak so of the 
sublime gift? It is as much beyond the com- 
prehension of your thick skull as I am above 
you. Because you've lost a hundred pounds—” 

“Lost a hundred pounds? Yon didn’t 
mesmerize me.” 

“That wasn’t my fauJt. Iwonld hare done 
so had you given me time. You, yourself, ac- 
knowledge the premonitory symptoms of the 
sympathetic thrill.” 

“Sympathetic nonsense! I acknowledged 
being burned and almost blinded—” 

“Very well, sir, we’ try again.” 

“No, you don’t, Tm not going to sacrifice 
my sight or life to such ridiculous foolery. 
You may take your money and I'll take mine, 
and then, if you'll honor us by your absence, 
we'll forgive you all your humbug.” 

“Sir, by insulting my science you insult me. 
Nor shall I allow your fear of losing your 
money to keep me from my rights. I will 
show you how great my power is. Either of 
these ladies I will mesmerize in five minutes. 
IfI do not succeed, I will return the money.” 

“You may try as long as you please with 
that lady, if she’s willing. As for the other, 
I wont have her subjected to such nonsense.” 

“ O, I should never survive any one looking 
atmeso. It’s dreadful. It would kill me, I 
know it would.” 

“Very well, I'll try it with this young lady 
then” 

“No, you don’t, sir. I wont allow it.” 

“I'm not afraid, uncle. Nota bit.” 

“T don’t care. I wont have such a man 
fooling with you.” 

“Sir, I forgive your ignorance and prejudice, 
as it is perhaps not unnatural from one who, 
even against his will, has felt my power. 
With a few passes you will see this young 
lady in a deep trance. She is an excellent 
subject, as I assured you. If I do not succeed, 
i return the money.” 

“Return it? why you haven't got it yet.” 

“No, but I regard it as virtually mine. As 
aman of honor, you couldn’t refuse it, Young 
lady, if you will—” 

“ Kate, J am not going to have your sight 
injured at your age. My eyes ache now.” 

“There is no need of the light in this 
Case. She can keep her position, just where 
she is.” . 

“Do, uncle, only for a few minutes. Pm 
wide awake enough now, and I don’t think it 
very probable I shall be asleep.very soon.” 


“YH give you five minutes then, and no 
more.” : 

“Tis sufficient. Young lady, look at me. 
Now keep silent.” 

Mr. Griswold took out his watch to count 
the minutes. The mesmerizer made a few 
passes in the air with his hands. They seemed 
to have a wonderful effect on Kate. Her 
eyes closed, her head fell back. 

“Why, Kate, what are you about?” said Mr. 
Griswold. 

. “Hush, you must not speak. The current 
is flowing smoothly and swiftly.” 

“What is the girl about? A minute ago 
she was wide awake. Wake up, Kate.” 

It was wonderful, certainly. Kate, in about 
sixty seconds, had fallen sound asleep. 
Her head reclined on the back of her chair. 
She attempted to rouse herself when her 
uncle spoke, but sleep overpowered her. Her 
eyes were closed, and she breathed regniarly 
but apparently with difficulty. Mr. Griswold 
was astounded. He did not know what to 
make of it. Miss Tilden was equally amazed; 
so much s0 that she said nothing. Mr. Gris- 
wold believed there was deception somewhere 
—but where it was it puzzled him to tell. 
Kate to all appearance was sound asleep, 

“Sir, I think we have proceeded far enough. 
Pm going to wake her. How you put her 
asleep I don’t know. but I suppose you hare 
used some preparation of chloroform. I shall 
wake her, at any rate. Kate, Kate, wake 
up.” 

“Sir, your voice cannot wake her. This is 
not a common sleep. Though you shouk her 
ever so hard you would not rouse her. Hush! 
she is ready to speak. Lady, where are you?” 

As if impelled by the mesmerizer’s will, she 
answered: : 

“Tam in a room, and, by the furniture, I 
should know it was a man’s room; 'there are 
cricket-bats, and fishing-rods, and a rifle, and 
boxing-gloves. Yes, it must be Harry Rogers’s 
tvom, for his name is on the rifle. I can see 
it plainly.” ; 

* Zounds, girl, I don’t understand this non- 
sense at all.” 

“There are several bills on the table, all 
unpaid. Some notes, too, asking Mr. Rogers 
to pay them at once, as there is danger of 
starvation, or being turned out of house and 
home if he does not. One is from his washer- 
woman, and another from his shoemaker. On 
the table lies an open note besides. It isin 
Harry's handwriting. I can read it. It is’ 
‘directed to his creditors, and tells them not to 
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despair. He is going to his uncle who is the 
soul of generosity. He will pay their bills, he 
will not have the heart to refuse. Meautime, 
he must go te the city to see his uncle and 
get a dress for the masquerade party Sady 
Batchelder intends to give. He has decided 
to take the part of a mesmerizer—” 

“O, you raseal, you have been playing mea 
trick, have you? Serving your uncle in this 
way, but it isn’t too late, yet.” Mr. Griswold 
made a dive at the box containing the money, 
but Harry was before him. They turned over 
the table in their haste, but Harry got posses- 
sion of the box. : 

“Alls fair in love and war, uncle, and this 
was war.” Harry had torn off his wig and 
false whiskers, and now stood laughing at bis 
uncle. 

“But, Harry, you didn’t have that old coat 
in your valise, did yeu?” 

“No, uncle, I got the landlord to lend it to 


me. The wig and whiskers were mine, 
however.” 

“How strange:” said Miss Tilden. "You 
gentlemen act.so queerly.” 

“But, Harry, you must give me back my 
money, half, at any rate.” 

“To the victor belong the spoils, uncle, 
You ought to have given me fifty, and the 
other fifty is no more than the sympathetic 
thrill is worth.” 

“Sympathetic nonsense. If ever you play 
any more such pranks I wont give you a 
shilling.” 

“O Mr. Griswold, that’s too hard. I'msura 
I've been vastly amused. Now you wont be 
s0 cruel, will you, for my sake, if not for his,” 
said Miss Tilden. 

“Humph!” said Mr. Griswold, “I think it 
time for us all to be in bed.” And he depart- 
ed, not entirely displeased that he had been 
tricked out of his money, 
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“ From New Orleans, ch!” said the colonel. 

“That is what the hotel book says,” re- 
turned Mrs, Adams, taking a seat on the ve- 
randa, and throwing her light shaw) back on 
the chair. 

“And that her name is Miss Fitz-Fluke.” 

« Yes 

“And who revealed the rest?” inquired 
the colonel. 

“0, that she was an heiress? That’s what 
they say—the gossips, everybody in fact; and 
nobody knows,” replied the charming widow, 
looking up at the colonel “with love in her 
luminous eyes.” 

“Ave you interested in her financial affairs, 
colonel?” she asked, after a pause. 

“Why, she’s a very beautiful woman, and 
with a fortune would make a very desirable 
wife, you know,” he replied, smiling, 

“Ol!” ‘The widow raised her eyebrows, as 
much as to say— Well, it is nothing to me 
whom you marry.” The colonel interpreted 
the expression aright,and hastened to reassure 
her. Putting on the expression of injured 
innocence, and striking a theatrical attitude, 
he murmured in a low but distinct voice, only 
intended for her ear, “ Think’st thou Vd be 
*so abject, base and poor, to choose for wealth 
and not for perfect love ?” 

*Tlow do 1 know? Men are deceitful ever, 
colonel,” retnened the widow, siniling again, 
but only half assured that her quondam 
lover was not slipping away from her, 

«“ There are some exceptions, I hope?” 

“T hoped soy but now—well, time will tell, 
in your case, at yteast. Let us go down to 
the Deach;” and the widow arose, the colonel 
took her shawl and parasol, and away they 
went, arm in arm, as loving as a couple of 
turtie-doves—I should think (I never saw 
but one turtle-dove, and so I can’t say “for 
certain ” how two would act.) 

Pye given you the above conversation ver- 
batim. I took it down in “short band ” at 
the time, thinking that J might possibly have 
use for it at some future period of my exis- 
tence. That period has arrived, and Pye 
used the report of that conversation accord- 
ingly. There was no particular necessity for 
my using it, because it is only with that part 


that refers to Miss Fitz-Fluke that the reader 
hasanything todo. As for the widow and her 
handsome colonel, why, they were married 
at the end of the season, just as I knew they 
would be, and the last I heard from him le 
was stationed at some fort out West, where 
if he is killed by the Indians this wiuter, it 
will only make an opening for some other 
nice young man in the widow’s alfections 
next summer, 

Perhaps it wasn’t very honorable in me to 
listen to the foregoing conversation, but if 
people will talk right under the windows of a 
seaside hotel, they must expect to be over- 
heard; and if I should undertake to ran 
away every time I heard people in my imme- 
diate vicinity “talking privacy,” T should be 
as bad off as the Dutchman’s steam-leg—I 
should never stop. 

At the time lam speaking of, I had been 
at Santam Beach something over a week, 
and was intending to wear out the season 
there. Thad a motive in coming to Santam, 
and I intend to let you know what that mo- 
tive was, But I must go back in my lite’s 
history a few years. 

My father, I have been told, was a marry- 
ing man, and my mother used to say that I 
“took after him,’ not in marrying, of 
course, for I was too young (I’m only twenty- 
six now); but my phrenological organs were 
so much like his, that the distinguished pro- 
fessor who examined our “ bumps” declared 
that one chart would do for both father and 
son. 

T said that my father was a marrying maa, 
Ife began to marry young, and when he'd 
once got in that way, he couldn’t break him- 
self of the habit, and so he kept on, until he 
had married five wives (unfortunately he 
didu’t live in Chicago, or he might have done 
better), and buried four, and then he made a 
period to his existence, leaving his wife, and 
fourteen orphans beside myself, to mourn his 
untimely end, 

My father was an excellent man. Ie did 
his duty, that is, generally speaking, to his 
wives and children, There was only one 
thing that he neglected to do, and that was 
to die rich. In all other respects he was a 
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suecess. As a husband and father, he was 
particularly so. 

After my father’s death I became the pe- 
culiar care of my Aunt Deborah Kempton, 
my mother’s only sister, and an old maid. 
She was wealthy, T liked her just as well as 
if she’d been poor. She took me to live with 
her, and sent me to school; and Iwas given 
tu understand that if I behaved myself it 
would be money in my pocket by-and-by. 

When Icame of age my aunt seb me np 

in business. She said that if TF coutdn’t 
make money, and if I couldn't keep it after 
it was made, why, it would be useless to leave 
me her property, as T should only squander 
it, without doing myself any good. 
. She experimented on me for five years, I 
went into business in almost every large city 
in the Union, and my aunt farnished the cap- 
ital, but I didn’t suceeed. I really don’t 
know why. I knew how to “ handle money.” 
Yve always considered handling money my 
forte. Aunt Deborah agreed with me on 
that point; but at last she became disgusted 
with my way of handling money, and refused, 
in bowling hall vernacular, to “set ’em up 
again,” and so Iwas obliged to retire from 
business, 

It was in St, Louis where my last failure 
took place. My aunt wrote to me, saying 
that I hadn’t any talents worth speaking of; 
but she had heard that I “took after my 
father.” He never succeeded in anything 
but marrying. Hadn't you hetter try that?” 

That was the way she closed her letter. It 
roused my bile, and I determined that I 
would marry, and I would marry into a for- 
tune, and afterwards set up asa banker and 
become a Rothschild, when I could laugh at 
Aunt Deborah and her money. 

This didn’t seem a very difficult thing to 
do. J was pretty well known throughout the 
country, as a young man of irreproachable 
character and great expectations. Aunt 
Deborah had declared her intention of mak- 
ing me her sole heir, Somebody had heard 
her, and that somebody had told somebody 
else, and so the story went. Consequently, 
as far as money was concerned, I was a good 
match for the queen, even—she being a 
widow. (Inever had any idea of marrying 
her though. Her family isnot only too large, 
but altogether too expensive; besides, the 
Prince of Wales is behaving himself so badly 
that I know it would break my heart, before 
Thad been his stepfather a month.) 

An acquaintance of mine, Mr. Filkinham 


Flatbroke, dropped in to see me while I was 
thinking of these things. Flatbroke is con- 
nected with some of the first families in St. 
Lonis. We had been married twice, but was 
a young and joyous widower at this time. 
His father left him a large fortune when he 
died, and Filkinham went through it with 
wonderful celerity. After that, having noth- 
ing else to busy himself about, he got married. 
His wife was rich, and Filkinham went right 
to work investing her money for her, He 
hadn’t but just got it invested—all seeure, 
you know—when she died. Some people 
thought that he wouldn’t survive her a great 
while. His was a tearless soriow, you see, 
If he could have cried, if he could have shed 
a tear, no doubt he cowed have recovered 
sooner, but he couldn’t discount, and so he 
waited about nine months and then he mar- 
ried again; and as his second wife had a 
large fortune, he was abliged to invest that; 
he did it too. After she died, his relatives 
elubbed together, and agreed to make him an 
allowance of—I wont undertake to say how 
much per month, but it was certainly enough 
to support him in good style. 

As I was saying, he called in to see me just 
as 1 had completed all my plans for the 
future, 

“ Ah, Filkinham, glad to sce you,” said I, 
“particularly, as this is the last time that 
those midnight orbs of yours will ever behold 
this interesting countenance, as I start for 
the east to-morrow.” 

“Going to see your aunt?” asked Filkin- 
ham, 

“Not at present. I’m going to get a wife 
first.” 

“O, indeed! I wasn’t aware that you were 
engaged, ITarry.” 

“Well, ’m not. I haven’tseen the woman 
yet, that Iam going to marry. Vm going to 
Santam Beach to spend thé simmer, There's 
plenty of nice people theré every year, and if 
I find the woman there that ’'m in search of, 
I shall marry her if I can. 

“And [ll go on with you,” erled Filkinham, 

“Very good. Get your traps together at 
once, for I want to start to-morrow.” 

There, now I’ve told you how I came to be 
stopping at Santam, and what my motive was 
in going there, 

But about this Miss Fitz-Fluke, whom no- 
body knew, although everybody wanted to, 
She was more than ordinarily handsome, 
though not strictly a beauty. Her complex- 
fon was rather shady, and her luxuriant hair 
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was of a purple black, and her eyes were of 
the same color, excepting the purple shade, 
and as bright as the dew-drops 


«——whieh the sun 
Impearls on every leaf aud every flower,” 


O, they were beautiful eyest and she knew 
it, and she had a way of “playing them” 
upon a fellow which was perfectly distracting, 
And the worst of it was that nobody knew 
her, and so it was utterly impossible for a 
young man to get an introduction, and mean- 
time she kept her room, except for a few hours 
every morning, when she took an airing in 
one of the prettiest little phaetons, behind a 
pair of sleckl-ooking gray ponies. 

I believe that every single man—and _per- 
haps some few married ones~at Santam was 
in Jove with her, merely on account of her 
exclusiveness. If they could have made her 
acquaintance, and conversed with her, rode 
with her, walked with her and danced with 
her, why it is quite probable that she would 
have lost half her attractions in their eyes, 
at once; but so long as they could not, she 
was a woman to be sought afler, and many 
were the wagers laid as to who should be the 
first one to make her acquaintance, and many 


were the expedients resorted to for the ac- 


complishment of that end. 

Flatbroke and I used to ride on the beach 
every morning. Tle had bonght a splendid 
team in New York, and his man Joe brought 
jt down to Santam the day after we arrived 
there. It was the best turnout at the hotel, 
and its first appearance ereated a sensation 
accordingly, We used to manage it so as to 
meet and pass Miss Fitz-Fluke at least twice 
in the course of our morning drives, and the 
flash of her black eyes, as they met mine, 
always put my heart in a flutter that lasted 
through the next tweuty-four hours, because, 
you see, I considered it an honor even to be 
glanced at by this proud beanty, particularly 
when I found out that no other man at San- 
tam had been “dignified with this high 
honor.” 

“By the way, Harry,” said Filkinham, as 
we were taking our accustomed ride one 
morning, “ by the way, IJarry, you said Lefore 
we came down here, that if you found the 
woman you were in search of, you should 
marry her if yon could. T never thought to 
ask you before if you had found her. Have 
you?” 

“YT think I have, Filkinbam,” 

“ And it is who?” 


“ Can’t you guess?” 

“ The charming Miss Grey?” 

rtd No,” 

“Miss Doubleday, Miss Milden, the fasel- 
nating widow Adams, or Miss Clarkensburg, 
which?” 

“Neither” 

“Q, then it must be the mysterious Miss 
Fitz-Fluke 2” 

“« Yes? 

“And you've got everybody at Santam for 
a rival.” 

“ Yes, but so long as she condescends to 
notice none, I am as well off as the rest.” 

“It would be a good speculation, perlaps,” 
said Filkinham, arousing himsel€ from a 
short reverie that he had fallen into after my 
last remark, “She is very wealthy, I under- 
stand.” 

Thad never been jealous of Flatbroke be- 
fore, but now when he spoke of her wealth, 
T knew that she was ¢hinking how seeurely 
he could invest it, if he only had the right ef 
a husband. 

“Pshaw! Filkinham; who knows whether 
she is wealthy ay not? or who knows anything 
about her, for that matter?” 

“Who knows? O, that’s certain enough, 
Mrs. Farnsworth told me that she knew the 
family. She said she remembered her father 
very well. Met him at Newport, I believe, 
before the war. Said he was worth millions 
then. Of course, Mrs. Farnsworth is not 
always quite acenratg in her statements, and 
she isa woman that never admits that she 
don’t know everybody that’s worth knowing, 
but I really think she was acquainted with 
the Fitz-Flukes.” 

“Well, there she comes, and she’s quite 
alone,” said T, “She's left her footman behind 
this morning.” 

The little ponies came up at a spanking 
trot. Just as they came abreast of us, the 
charming driver dropped her whip. 

“ Egad! Flatbroke, there’s a chance. Hold 
your horses.” 

I jumped out, picked up the whip, and 
walked back to meet the phacton, for the 
Jady had turned around and was driving 
down toward me, 

She was smiling like a cloudy May morn (If 
tald you that her complexion was rather 
shady), and she thanked me for the trouble I 
had taken on her account, in the sweetest 
yoice that was ever uttered, Upon my hon- 
or, I don’t think I was ever so dazzled by a 
woman’s sinile before in all my life. 
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“My heart did glowing transport feel;” 


as the poet says. If I had thought myself in 
love before, 1 was sure of it now. 

I walked slowly back to the carriage. Fil- 
kinham was smoking quietly, as he waited. 

“*Poor worm! thou art infeeted?” he re- 
marked, as I got in beside him. 

“Tadmit it” 

I was so happy that I could have admitted 
anything then. She had spoken to me, she 
had smiled upon me, and—i was almost 
certain that the whip had been dropped pur- 
posely. 

Filkinham drove back to the hotel soon 
after, and I went up to my room, At the 
dvor I encountered Miss Fitz-Fluke’s maid, 
She put her finger on her lip, and handed me 
a note. 

“What's this?” 

But she was gone. 

With a beating heart I opened my door (a 
queer thing to open a door with, I confess), 
and entering my room,I elosed and bolted 
the door behind me. 

“Now,” said I, “we'll 
mystery.” 

You know that it isn’t just the proper 
thing for a young lady to be writing to a 
strange young man, and 1 wasn't more than 
half pleased with the idea of receiving 4 note 
from cither Miss Fitz-Fluke or her maid. 

Jt was delicately perfumed, of course. I 
opened and read: 


look into the 


“If Mr. Ackley would visit the ‘Lover's 
Rock, to-night at ten o’clock, he would much 
oblige “One IN TROUBLE.” 


Could that be Miss itz-Fluke? And if so, 
what possible trouble could she have? 

“But Vil go, of course,” I said, rising and 
unlocking the door for Flatbroke, who occupied 
the same parlor with me. 

I didn’t intend to Iet Flatbroke into the 
secret, but he saw the note on the table and 
caught a glimpse of the Jast words: one in 
trouble, 

“What is that—somebody in 
Harry?” 

“Pshaw, it’s nothing,” said I, hastily hiding 
the note in my pocket. 

“O ho! nothing, ch? Well, all right, Harry, 
help ’em out.” 

“T intend to if I can,” I answered, testily. 

How impatiently I waited for the night I 
leave you to imagine. I waited till nine 
o'clock, and then I-sallied out. ‘There was 


trouble, 


dancing in the hotel partor. I looked in and 
saw Filkinham waltzing with Miss Botts, the 
flour merchant’s daughter, from Chicago, and 
then I hurried away toward the * Lover's 
Roek,” which is: located nearly half a mile 
from the hotel, overhanging the sea. 

The moon was up and the night was bean- 
tiful. [think L noticed this, but 1am not cer- 
tain, for Lhad a great deal to think of without. 
For iustance, the note in my pocket might 
be a decoy to draw me on to—well, I didn’t 
know what. [had received it from the maid, 
but for all that it might not be from her wis- 
tress, Itunight lave been written by the maid 
at the instigation of her lover, who might bea 
villain, and who might— 

“You have come?” 

It was the voice of her I loved, and she 
now came forward from the shadow of the 
rock to mect me. 

“ Miss Fitz-Fluke 2?” 

“Yes, I see you know my name, and I 
know yours. That is enough. We are ac- 
quainted; shall we be friends?” 

“Why, I hope so,” I stammered. As I 
have hinted before, well-brought-up young 
ladies do’t meet a mai: at such a time, more 
than half way. Miss Fitz-Fluke’s conduct 
was exceedingly singular, to say the least, or 
it seemed so to me. 

“Yon are in trouble?” 

*Yes, Will you sit down?” 

1 took a seat on the stone and she sat down 
beside me, rather close too. 

“Can Lhelp you?” F asked. 

She laid her soft, white hand on my arm, 
and turning her dark face up to mine, while 
her bright eyes glistened like diamonds in an 
eastern river (down in Maine), she answered 
softly “ yes.” 

“What can I do?” 

“ lear my story, and then you will know 
what F want you to do.” 

I was always fond of stories, and so I 
listened. 

“ You have no doubt heard that I am very 
wealthy 2” 

“Yes.” 

“Tush!” 

There was a slight noise in the bushes near 
us, 

“Tes nothing but the wind,” Isaid. “Go 
on with the story, if you please.” 

She turned her glorious eyes upon me once 
more, and continued thus: 

“ Young man, can you keep a seeret? Yes, 
yes, T know you can. I have studied your 
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countenance closely, and I can trust you. 
Ilusht I am the daughter of the French em- 
press by a former marriage !—” 

“The deuce you are!’ I exelatmed, spring- 
ing to my feet. 

Of course you are, Sarah,” said a man’s 
voice behind me; and the next moment he 
held the unfortunate Miss Fitz-Fluke in his 
arms, in spite of her violent struggles to get 
away. 

“What does this mean?” I cried, in bewil- 
derment. 

“Crazy as a loon, of course, young man. 
Was she gummning you?” 

I was too indignant to answer, 

She ran away from home nearly a month 
ago, with sixteen thousand dollars of the old 
gentleman’s money, in government bonds. 
He didn’t discover his loss until a few days 
ago. Then we found out where she sold ’em 
and tracked her here. And so you fell in 
love with her,eh? Well, she’s a handsome 
girl, and aint much mad, only semi-eccasion- 
ally, as one might say. She'll be just as sane 
as you are, for two or three weeks on a streteh, 
and then she'll fly right off the handle, just 
as she’s done to-night, Sorry for you, young 


man. Nice girl, as I said before, and good 
family, but rather flighty? 

Ali my hopes were dashed, and I felt dashed, 
too, when upon looking up I discovered that 
nearly all the boarders at the hotel were col 
lected around us. 

“Come, Sarah,’ said the man who had 
spoken to me, “let’s go home now;” and tak- 
ing her arm on one side, while an assistant 
took hold on the other, they were leading her 
away, when she stopped to throw a kiss at 
me, and then, in a whisper, “Remember 
what I told you.” I felt a hand an wy shout- 
der, and Jooking up, discovered Filkinham by 
my side. 

“ Beware, my boy, of women in trouble.” 

“©¥ will.” 

© And if you want a good wife, marry Miss 
Botts. I discovered this evening that she 
was very fond of you.” 

“Thank you, Vil sea about that,” T replied; 
and taking his arm we walked back to tho 
hotel. 

I've only to add, that while I write this, 
the late Miss Botts, now Mrs, Ackley, is sitting 
by my side while Aunt Deborah is knitting in 
yonder corner, 


er 
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THE MYSTERY OF VELORE VERE. 


BY ESTHER SERLE KENNETIL 


A pAzzLeE of golden hair, the gleam of 
eyes heavenly blue, sweeping lengths of pale 
lustrous silk, and a smile that was the very 
radiance of all beauty; this is what ilumi- 
nated, for an instant, the dark old hall of the 
hotel at Westwold. I hurriedly touched 
Sloewick’s arm, and the vision passed. i 

“Itis Miss Vere,” he said. 

“And is she stopping here?” 

“They came in the stage this morning— 
Miss Vere and her father.” 

I took aturn upon the piazza and came 
back again, 

“Why does a woman like that come here, 
Sloewick ?” 

“It's quiet, healthy, and out of the way of 
all excitement. The old gentleman has been 
ill, and Miss Velore, though the belle of Bos- 
ton, is devoted to her father.” 

“You know them then?” 

“Not much now-a-days. We used to go 
to dancing-school together when we wero 
children.” 

“Sloewick,” Texclaimed, “you don’t say 
you are a dancing man!” 

“Not eminently,” he replied, with a smilo 
and a frown. 

He didn’t look like it, certainly, with his 
gloomy black eyes, his neglected black hair, 
and his rusty dress. I had been told at the 
commencement of my acquaintance with 
Sloewick that he had used to be a great 
beau, but since my association with him he 
had been so taciturn, unchivalrous, and neg- 
ligent of his toilet, that I had quite forgotten 
the rumor. 

“Do you think,” he exclaimed, with only a 
frown this time,as I came back to him in 
my restless promenade of the piazza, “ that 
any sensible man dances?” 

“Why—” I began. 

“No man who views aright the responsi- 
bility of his existence wastes time and money 
in such frivolity!” he interrupted, with a 
quite wnealled-for violence, “Dance or not, 
as you like, Lester Derford, but I will never 
yield to such folly!” 

“But you used to dance, Sloewick,” said I. 

“T used to bea fool,” he answered. “ Yes,” 
he muttered bitterly, “I have spent hun- 
dreds of dollars for the cursed nonsense!” 


“You've had your day, I suppose, like 
other young dogs,” Isaid. “Charley Thorn 
told me that you used to be fond of the 
opera, and supped pretty often at Delmon- 
ico’s. Eh, Sloewick 9” 

Iie seemed actually to writhe at these 
reminiscences, 

“Well, I have to pay for it now,” he said, 
in a stifled tone. “But I am willing,” he 
added, 

I looked at him thoughtfully. Always 
supposing Sloewick to be in the receipt ofa 
good income, I had looked upon his shabby 
habiliments as mere carelessness, and his 
choice of a summer resort the result of a 
whim. Westwold was thoroughly unfash- 
jonable, and its hotel not in the least luxu- 
rious. But the place was clean, and the 
situation peculfarly salubrious. After read- 
ing law in the very heart of the city for nine 
months, its freshness was paradisaical to me. 
But, after all, it was not a place that a man 
of Sloewick’s income would be likely, unem- 
barrassed, to choose; and, as I was saying, 
T looked at him thoughtfully, with the new 
idea upon me that he might of late have 
been visited by some pecuniary misfortune. 
Why did he so constantly regret the expen- 
diture of money? And, now that I thought 
of it, why was he so close with his purse- 
strings? And, half blushingly in tone, yet 
with a desire to test him, I said: 

“ Why, Sloewick, you talk like a miser that 
fears poverty in his old age, and lives to 
hoard up money.” 

He grew absolutely white. 

“Who told you that?” he asked, looking 
at me with a ferocity that I stared at. 

“What? Told me what?” 

“That I hoarded up money.” 

“No one, man alive! I didn’t say any 
one did. Only you spend so little, and get 
so much, one may be allowed to be suspi- 
cious, eh?” 

He looked at me with such anger and 
hatred that I recoiled. 

“For Heaven’s sake, what is the matter, 
Slouewick? You look as if you were going 
mad.” 

He gazed at me less excitedly for an 
instant, then dropped his head. 
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“Tester Derford, do you not know,’ he 
asked, in the stiffed tone I liad before no- 
tleed, “that that is a very serious accusation 
to make? avery dangerous report to eircu- 
Jate regarding a man?” 

“That he hoards up money?” 

a Yes,” 

“Why, I beg to inquire, not being aware?” 

“ We is liable to be assassinated, robbed.” 

I shrugged my shoulders. 

“This doesn't seein a highly riendlsh 
sort of place, my dear fellow. It wouldn't 
iatter to me, if it were. ‘Little wealth, 
little care, as the Spaniards say. By the 
way, Slocwick, will you give me an Introdue- 
tion to Miss Vere?” 

“Tf IT have an opportunity,’ he answered 
briefly; and so ended with a sudden turn 
a conversation more serious than I knew. 

At sunset that evening, Miss Vere sat on 
the piazza with her father. Sloewick gave 
me an introduction, and went away. I won- 
dered at his declining the seat she kindly 
offered hhim, yet he looked very shabby and 
uninviting in aspect, going away through the 
trees, 

“Poor fellow,” I thought, “something has 
happened to mar his fortunes, Miss Vere 
looks after him with a glance of perplexity. 
I presume she used to find him agreeable. 
Well, let him keep his seeret. He las trou- 
ble enough, Idare say. It must be mortifi- 
cation that gives him such savage moods.” 

And so I dismissed the subject, and turned 
to Miss Vere’s sapphire eyes. 

She liked Westwold, she said. It was dif- 
ferent from anything she had ever known. 
(This I thought very likely.) The green 
sheltered lea, the bells of the grazing cattle, 
the red cottages under the hills, the river 
running like a band of silver ribbon through 
the landscape, the bending of the tall old 
trees—the very primitiveness of the old 
“'Phree Elm” hotel pleased her. 

“We will stay all summer, if papa’s health 
improves,” she said. 

Ah, all summer. Was she ready, bright, 
beautiful thing, for that Journey into a far-off 
land whither she went that summer? 

Yer father was very fond of her, She 
seemed the light of his life. She read to him, 
sang to him, walked with him, drove with 
him, At table she prepared his food, while 
he waited like a child. She arranged his 
dlet, superintended his tollet, tyrantiized over 
him with a fairy willfulness that was yet 
beautiful and tender. 


Like all other men, I loved her. Like all 
womanly women, she was kind to ime. She 
did not coquette with me. She neither 
scorned nor encouraged me, She thought 
that by-and-by I would understand that it 
was impossible, And by-and-by 1 knew, alas, 
that it was! 

We were walking in the fields one evening, 
Mr. Vere, his daughter and I, The sun 
was going down, and cast red shadows on 
the river, the little brown boats rocking on 
its bosom, the children playing on its banks 
and among the trees, 

“We will walk to the bridge and return,’ 
said Velore. “It will not do to go further, 
I do not want papa out in the night air.” 

So we paced slowly along the green sods, 
The dirds soared over our heads, twittering 
wostward, the call of the cattle resounded 
from hill to hill, the tide slipped with a gur- 
gle through the blue blooms of the rushes, the 
sun tipped the hillocks with a brief radiance, 
and the shrill ertes of the children added to 
the pastoral character of the scene. 

Upon the bridge we stopped a few nioments 
to observe a motherly duck with a brood of 
young dipping in the water below. 

“Now, papa,” said Velore, “isn't this a 
thousand times nicer than Long Branch?” 

Her father smiled and nodded—satisfed 
with anything that pleased her, 

“Tt is so pleasant, papa,” she continued, 
“that I think Helen had better come up for 
her vacation.” , 

“Very well, my dear.” 

“Helen,” said beautiful Velore, turning to 
me, “is my little adopted sister. She is six- 
teen now, but alittle thing—a tere chitd— 
and is yet at school, She will like Westwold, 
I know.’ 

“T hope she will come then,’ I said; but I 
wondered, a little uneasily, how her appear- 
ance would affect my relations with Velore, 
Would she devote herself to the invalid, 
leaving Velore more open to my attentions? 
or would she appropriate her to ny exclusion ? 

©¥here!” exclaimed Velore,suddenly. “T 
see a white azalia in flower.’ And before I 
could anticipate the movement, she had fled 
across the road and plunged into the recesses 
of the dark wood there, 

Shall I stay with you, Mr. Vere, or had I 
best follow her?” I asked, turning to the 
aged man at my side. 

“T think she had rather you would remain 
with me,” he answered, glancing nervously 
at a heavy country wagon that was then 
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approaching the bridge. “She will take care 
of herself; but go, if you like.” 

“No,” I said, giving him the support of my 
arm, as the wagon thundered over. “ She is 
coming back already,” I added, as the dust 
fell and showed Velore, in her picturesque 
dress, emerging from the twinkling birch 
shrubbery. She came up—pale, agitated, 
distrait” 

“Velore, what is the matter?” asked her 
father, 

“Has anything happened to alarm you, 
Miss Vere?” I questioned, hurriedly. 

“T am not frightened,’ she answered, 
hastily drawing her father’s hand within her 
arm. “Come, we must go. Itis getting far 
too late for you to be out, dear papa.” 

“And you did not get your azalia,” he said. 

“No,” she replied; “but never mind, I 
can get it another time.” 

Mentally making a note of the spot, I 
resolved to see her safely home with her 
father, and then return for the flowers, The 
moon was in the right quarter to come up 
brilliantly at eight o'clock. I could gather 
the large white clusters of bloom easily by 
its light. 

As we came in sight of the hotel, Velore 
said, in a thoughtful tone: 

“Mr. Derford, how long have you known 
Mr. Sloewick 2” 

“Only siuce last spring,” I answered. 

She was silent for a moment, then she said: 

“We seems to me to have grown very 
singular.” 

“ Others have remarked it,” I replied, “ vut 
LT have made his acquaintance so lately—” 

She interrupted me with a slightly excited 
manner 

“Tle used to be a gay, frank fellow. He is 
like—he is like—? she hesitated, then con- 
eluded with a gesture of abhorrence—‘a 
ghoul? 

1 looked at her with surprise. She said no 
more. She was silent until she reached the 
hotel. Then going with her father to their 
reoms, she bade me good-night in her usual 
manner, 

When she had gone, I turned instantly 
back towards the bridge. The moon was 
coming up round and full, The air blew in 
my faee dense and dewy. I walked rapidly 
np to the road, and hurriedly entered the 
wood, : 

The light fell in broken patches through 
the branches upon the shrubs of flowering 
clusters, deliciously fragrant.in the dew, As 


I rapidly broke the brittle stems I started at 
sound of bushes crackling behind me. ‘furn- 
ing I saw the dark figure of a man gliding off 
through the trees, 

“Some poor tramper taking a night’s rest 
here, Lhave disturbed him,” L thought, My 
hands were already full of the Javish bloom, 
and I tirned away. 

The next morning I presented the flowers 
to Velore. 

“What! Did you get them there?” was 
her first exclamation, 

“Yes, I went back last night.” 

“ Wow kind and thoughtfat of you! But, 
Mr. Derford, did you see no one?” 

"No; all was as quiet and beautiful asa 
scene of enchantment. Yes,” [ interrupted 
myself, “An old straggler stule eff through 
the bushes as I was gathering the flowers.” 

I saw her shudder as she turned away. 

Four days later little Helen Vere came, 
She was a petite thing, but very pretty, with 
a torrent of bronze-brown curls that almost 
enveloped her dainty figure. Yes, she was a 
mere child then, my Helen. She brought 
with hera pretty King Charles spaniel which 
she called Gyp. As she stood in the hali 
that morning, displaying her pet’s tricks, 
while I made my first endeavors at acquaint- 
ance, I said: 

“Your little favorite is very cunning, Miss 
Helen, but I must show you a hound we 
have here. He will put the eat down stairs, 
fetch his master’s hat, find his slippers and 
ring the bell.” 

T referred to Sloewick’s dug Sultan. Sol 
ealted, “Sultan! Sultan!” He did not come. 
Sloewick sat upon the piazza just outside the 
door, I asked him where the hound was. 
“IIe fs not here,” he answered. And Helen 
was disappointed. 

Tcould not but notice that at this time 
Sloewick was so moody as to be almost un- 
civil, And he seemed to regard me witha 
furtive dislike—I who had always wished to 
be his friend—that made me most uncomfort- 
able. I had no feeling for him but one of 
pity. I thought him ailing, unhappy. I 
would have rendered lim any relief in my 
power. So I said to Velore, She turned 
very pale, appeared about to tell me some- 
thing, but stopped, 

“Did you ever think,” she said, after a 
moment, “that he might not be quite—quite 
Sane?” 

“No Indeed!” I answered. “O, that is 
quite impossible,” 
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She heard me eagerly. 

“Tam glad you think so,” she said. 

“Pray don’t get that fancy regarding the 
poor fellow,” I said, with a shudder, “ Noth- 
ing is so repugnant to me. I had rather any 
one would call me wicked than crazy.” 

She smiled a certain soft sad smile she had, 
and we passed out at the little south door 
into the garden. I had a wish then to tell 
her my love. But I did not—I hardly know 
why, for there was hope in my young heart, 
But perhaps the angel of death warned me 
not to intrude earthly troubles upon her last 
hours. 

At dinner she was missing. Mr, Vere was 
petulant. “Where could Velore be? Te 
would not dine without her’ But Helen 
and I coaxed him to his place at table, and 
she did her best to take her sister's place, 
But he would not be satisfied. The soup 
was too salt, the coffee too sweet. He could 
not take his dinner unless Velore prepared it. 

It was strange what had become of her. 
Singuwlarly enough she had gone to walk 
alone at about eleven o’clock during the 
forenoon. Perhaps she had gone into some 
of the poor cottages, and would be found 
with a case of destitution on her fair hands. 
Perhaps she had only strayed further than 
she meant, and was too weary to hasten 
home. So I said to Helen. But secretly I 
was afraid of some accident—that she had 
Jamed a foot or sprained an ankle, and was 
waiting in some out-of-the-way place for help 
to come to her. 

Making only a feint of dinner, yet doing 
that that old Mr. Vere might not have his 
anxiety increased by perceiving mine, I set 
forth to Gind her. 

It was three o'clock in the afternoon. The 
day was close and sultry. The sky scemed 
full of a yellow fog. No air stirred; the birds 
twittered with sudden sharpness and rest- 
lessness as I walked along. 

I went to the village. No one had seen 
her there; she had been neither to the post- 
office nor to the little circulating library for 
several days, I turned back, diverging my 
path constantly to visit some spring, or walk, 
or romantic seat, where she would be likely 
totarry. All these places were unoccupied, 
save by the birds and shadows. I stopped at 
several of the little red cottages, but obtained 
nO Hews, 

I made my way back to the hotel at last, 
harassed by care, yet with a hope that 
Velore might have returned there, 


She had not come. 

It was five o'clock in the afternoon. The 
stn was gliding towards the west. YVelore 
had been gone nearly all day. As time 
passed her absence began to have a terrifying 
significance, 

“Keep Mr. Vere quiet, ff possible,” I said 
to Helen, who showed a womanly composure 
I had hardly expected under the cireun- 
stances, But there was a strained, absent 
look to her eyes that filled me with tender 
compassion. “TI will get out some men, and 
scour the whole neighborhood before night- 
fall. She will surely be found.” 

But it was nearly dark before I could get 
efficient help. About seven o'clock, how- 
ever, three men rode away in different direc- 
tions, while I took the road to the bridge on 
foot. 

A thunder-storm was coming up; it was 
almost dark. The lightning that cleft the 
heavy purple of the sky was sharp and zig- 
zag, This filled me with fresh anxiety. If 
Velore was abroad, where would she find 
shelter from the tempest? On the darken- 
ing road I stood stil! and called her name, 
Only the sullen echoes of the lonely place 
answered me, 

I had nearly reached the bridge. The 
thunder-clouds gathered so thickly in the 
sky that almost entire darkness enveloped 
me. I hurried on, but stopped upon the 
bridge, with a hand on the railing. In spite 
of the rattle of the now fast descending rain, 
I could hear the soft gliding of the water 
that I could hardly see, and I fancied there 
was an ominous significance in that almost 
{naudible flow. I listened, shuddering at 
the loneliness, and straining my frowning 
gaze into the black tide. 

A savage clutch—fast, furious blows rain- 
ing upon my defenceless head, into my eyes, 
upon my gasping mouth! I was down, and 
beaten blind and dead before I coutd make a 
stroke of resistance, so powerful and over- 
whelining was the attack, 

I can seem to see what I never knew—my 
enemy raising my passive body, and casting 
it over the railing of the bridge into the 
water, the lightning playing over us, and the 
solitude of nature around. 

I came to my senses making half effectual 
efforts to swim, Having been an adept at 
swimming from a child, I think it was almost 
impossible to drown me, half dead as I was, 
I paddled about ina half-unconscious state 
for a while, At last, my senses clearing, I 
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realized my situation, and struck out col- 
lectedly but feebly for the bank. When I 
crawled up the grassy slope I put my hand 
to my temples, which felt strangely, and 
found them slimy with my own warm clot- 
ting blood, 

I stood for a while unable to tell which 
way to go, and still somewhat dazed. I did 
not even have the thought to fear the reap- 
pearance of my enemy. I only felt desper- 
ately the need of a place of rest and refuge, 
and unable to tell iny location, stumbled 
blindly and dizzily about in the dark until a 
stroke of lightning showed me a winding 
path in the hillside leading to a road above. 

I pulled myself up by the bushes, and 
then, in sudden alarm, listened to a noise 
that sounded like a footstep. Was it coming 
help or another attack? Neither, for it died 
away, and I stood clinging to a tree, alone in 
the stormy darkness, the rain beating upon 
my face which felt stiff, swollen and distorted, 

By nervous excitement and sheer force of 
will, I worked my way. back to the hotel. I 
staggered up to the door, pushed it open inte 
the hall, and my first words were—had they 
found Velore? 

The group who stood there talking erled 
ont and recoiled. My face was like a horri- 
bie mask, literally covered with my blond, 
My clothing was wet, muddied and torn, and 
they told me afterwards that my eyes glared 
like a wild man’s, 

I was very much excited, for I was in the 
first stages of brain disorder, and wandered 
restlessly about the rooms; but I recollect 
secing Helen weeping and beseeching them 
to take care of me. All is as a dream from 
that time, but I was put to bed, and a physt- 
clan sent for, 

Not until I was entirely recovered, and 
able to leave my room, and then they were 
forced to it, did they tell me that the body of 
beautiful Velore Vere had been found in 
the wood, near the bridge, utterly without 
life; and, when examined, discolored marks 
about the throat showed that she had been 
strangled to death, 

This was six weeks later. The body had 
been taken to the Vere burlal-place, but her 
betrothed, a noble gentleman, the servants 
sald, had come down to Westwold, and taken 
charge of everything, though greatly racked 
with grief. Mr. Vere had been taken home 
very fll, and Tfelen had, of course, gone also, 

My love-dream had turned into a horrible 
nightinare, and ended in an awful reality, 


My life had turned also into a dreadful 
blank, peopled only with the wildest and 
most confused thoughts and meniories. On 
several occasions I was visited by a commit- 
tee of the town authorities, but my report 
seemed only to add to their perplexity. In 
some way {t was probably connected with 
Velore Vere’s‘murder, but who the enemy 
was in either case there seemed no clue to 
finding out. My situation was too painful to 
be endurable. As soon as I was able, I re- 
turned to the city, and busied myself with 
work that required the closest attention. 

But a most disinterested desire to learn of 
the welfare of Velore Vere’s father and sister 
induced me to seek them out, soon after ny 
arrival in town. They had secluded them- 
selyes utterly from society. Mr. Vere was 
confined entirely to his room, and considered 
very feeble. Helen was devoted to him—had 
left. school and saw no one. 

A year passed. As was natural, the first 
sharp shock of this most painful experience 
had worn off. More immediate occurrences 
occupied my thoughts, but I could never re- 
call that fatal time without a shudder. 

One night, at a sacred concert, I saw the 
face of Helen Vere. It was more beautiful 
than ever, matured by the chastening influ- 
ence of suffering, She was dressed in deep 
mourning, and by her side sat a man of 
peculiar elegance and dignity. 

AsI watched Helen Vere, a sharp jealousy 
of her companion’s attentions stole over me, 
There seemed between them, to my attentive 
eyes, the familiarity of a close sympathy. I 
saw her slip her little black-gloved hand 
within his; I observed when she grew weary 
that he supported her. 

When the concert was ended I hastened 
to approach them. Helen seemed startled 
and agitated by my appearance, but gaye me 
her hand, dnd introduced me to Mr. Alfred 
Sutton. A few words aside informed me 
that this was Velore’s betrothed. 

She urged me to visit her. Ididso. Wer 
father was dead. She lived in her beautiful 
house alone. How greatly she had changed 
from the gay little schoolgirl of hardly more 
than a year back! She Jad lost all the aban- 
don of girlhood, even the bloom, but she was 
very lovely, and as I watched her a new pang 
of jealousy of Mr, Alfred Sutton rose in my 
breast. 

But in a little while I understood her bet- 
ter. Her feeling for her sister’s betrothed 
husband was only sisterly; his love for her 
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only brotherly. Carefully, tenderly I sought 
and won her, 

Six months after our marriage a gentle- 
man came in a carriage to my house, and 
asked to see me atone. I conducted him to 
my library, and closed the door. 

Tle was a man of polished address, and 
evidently of strong character. He introduced 
himself as Dr. Vaux of the private insane 
asylum at Willside, At this announcement 
IT felt a slight consternation and bewilder- 
ment, that I think was apparent in my 
manner. 

“About a year ago,” said he, after some 
preliminaries, “I received a patient whose 
name may not be unknown to you—Mr, 
George SInewick.” 

« Goad heavens!” T cried, 

“You know him ?” 

“7 have known him very well.” 

“Yes, Ife was placed in my care by his 
father; pronounced insane by his family 
physician, I have given his case the best 
care and particular attention, but he is in- 
curable. At present his physical strength is 
fast failing; in short, I fear he is dying. But 
as life fails reason returns, and as T now con- 
sider his state perfectly natural, and his 
reason lucid, I feel required to treat his 
wishes with indulgence. Ife desires to sce 
you, and I have come for you,” 

“Vor me?” I satd, involuntarily. 

“Ve has made in my car sume dying eon- 
fessions that induced me to seck you without 
delay,” continued the doctor, significantly. 

The words went through me like a knife. 
T felt myself tremble violently. I rose to my 
feet, and for an instant the grave professional 
countenance of the physician was not before 
me, for the lovely and appealing face of 
Velore Vere hovered in the air within my 
vision clase to my swimming eyes, 

“Take some water,’ I heard the doctor 
say. “It will calm your excitement.” 

I drank from the glass he held to my lips, 
and sank into my seat. 

“ Now you are better. You understand alt 
I can tell you, I think,” he added, after a 
moment. “The murder of that beaytiful 
girl, with which the country rang two years 
ago, is no longer a mystery.” 

I rose and began looking for my hat. 
When a servant had brought it, I followed 
Dr, Vaux to his carriage. 

T was too confused to observe what course 
we took. I only realized, with a sudden 


thrill, that we stopped at last before the por- 
tals of the asylum. My companion gave me 
some refreshment, for I was, 1 confess, very 
nervous, and then I followed him through 
several light pleasant corridors to a door. 

“Ts he quite prepared tosce me?” I asked, 

“ He is waiting,” was the reply. 

I was ushered into a chamber of moderate 
size. The light was subdued. A woman 
stood at the side of a bed famming the ghastly 
face among the pillows. The head was 
shaven, the checks deeply fallen; I never 
should have known George Sloewick—not 
even by his voice. 

“Come close,” he sald, ina strained whis- 
per, motioning me to the bedside, 

Dr. Vaux placed a chair for me, and stood 
with a hand upon my shoulder. 

“T cay talk only a moment,” said Stoewick, 
with a paitfal effort. “T killed her—I killed 
Velore Vere. You see I had money hid 
there under a chestnut tree, all the money I 
could get. My dog saw ine bury it. He was 
a sagacious brute. He dug it up, and I 
kiNed him for it. I was burying him near 
the spot, and I was all marked with his 
bload, you know, when she came and saw 
me, I thought she savy all, for there lay the 
bags of money as Sultan had pawed them out 
of the dirt. It was all the hiding-place I 
had; Ithonght she would tell, and I deter- 
mined to kill her. Perhaps, after all, she did 
not sce the money; I don’t know; but I pre- 
tended sick the next day, and told her that I 
was in great trouble, and wanted to talk with 
her. She promised to meet me near the 
bridge. She came. I strangled her, Then 
T hid all day in the woods, Atnight I heard 
you calling her, I stole out, and tried to kill 
you too; I thought Thad. Then I ran away 
and got safe to the city. No one ever sus- 
pected me. 

“You see I'm dying now, Don’t let any 
innocent man suffer for what I did. The 
money fs there now under the chestnut tree, 
You will know it because it is splashed with 
Sultan’s blood.” 

He stopped here. He evidently wished to 
say more, but was unable. The doctor 
started forward and raised him to a sitting 
position, When he laid him down he was 
dead, 

As Sloewick had said, the money—some 
five thousand dollars—was found; but no 
one appropriated it, and it was donated toa 
charitable institution. 
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THE NEW MINISTER AT THORNDALE. 
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Tue Thorndale first parish had been 
without a shepherd something like a year 
and a half. It was very hard to suit every 
one in that parish, and previous experience 
had taught them the utter futility of ex- 
pecting to keep a man against whom any 
one member could bring the faintest 
shadow of objection, either personal or pro- 
fessional. For some reason they had been 
very unfortunate in thei previous engage- 
ments, each of the many who had filled 
their pulpit failing to give entire satisfac- 
tion to everybody. For instance: 

The Rev. Mr. Daly was too practical, 
and dwelt altogether too much on such 
subjects as personal integrity, sweetness of 


spirit, and holy living, to the neglect of the . 


doctrines—the doctrines were what they 
hired him to expound. Some one of them 
ventured to suggest a little different course 
to him, but alas! when he complied with 
the suggestion, he found he had opened a 
door to a score more of the same sort. 
Deacon Potter believed in freewill, and 
Deacon Smith in Divine sovereignty, and 


so on ad infinitum. The half-distracted 
parson tried to harmonize the discordant 
elements, leaning first alittle one way and 
then alittle the other, to the infinite dis- 
gust of first one and then the other wing 
of the differing members, according to 
which side he inclined. And so the last 
state of the man was worse than the first; 
for the differing sections were unanimous 
upon one thing: A ininister should be, 
above all things else, rigidly independent. 
They had one weather-vane to their church 
and that was enough. And so Mr. Daly 
resigned. 

After this came Mr. Gordon. He was 
everything that could be asked—eloquent, 
gracefully uniting theory and practice in a 
fine subtle way that offended no one’s 
prejudices, but alas, somebody awoke to the 
fact that this same subtlety of graceful gen- 
eralizing was undermining and sapping the 
foundations of their faith, and heads were 
shaken wisely, and “’twont do”? was said 
more and more emphatically, and—well, 
Mr, Gordon had a call from somewhere 
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about that time —- and it was accepted! 

The parish determined to be cautious in 
the selection of Mr. Gordon’s successor, 
and each member generally, and the “ lead- 
ing”? members particularly, had a nicely- 
prepared code of qualifications—including 
theoretical, practical, intellectual, social 
and domestic qualities—they had severally 
resolved he must come up to, in order to 
obtain their suffrage. Strangely enough, 
their ideas on these matters didn’t per- 
fectly agree, and it was perhaps stranger 
still how many faults and imperfections 
the clergy were possessed of. 

“Pd no idee,” said Deacon Stone, 
“what a miserable lot o’ workmen the 
Lord had in his vineyard. It seems a pity 
that he couldn’t had a little o’ the wisdom 
and judgment of the Thorndale parish be- 
fore he give ’em a call.” 

But Deacon Stone was terribly old-fash- 
ioned in his ideas, and not at all keen in 
scenting out blemishes, especially in min- 
isters. Of course an old fogy like this 
could have very little weight in so very in- 
telligent and discriminating a parish as 
the first Thorndale. After eight or ten 
months of candidating they at last settled 
upon Mr. Wilmot, a man who at least had 
not the faults of his immediate predeces- 
sors, for one look in his face told you that 
he was fearless and independent, and 
would both preach and practise what his 
own conscience believed to be right; and 
that while not possessing the “talent” of 
Gordon, he stood firm and strong on the 
simple foundations of Christianity, as 
revealed in the Scriptures. “At last,” 
thought this perfect people, “‘we have a 
workman worthy of our hire.”? And so 


they gave him a parish party, and intro-. 


duced him tu the “ prominent members,’ 
and their wives, and their daughters, who 
smiled sweetly on him and invited him to 
tea, and everything was altogether lovely— 
for six months. Then somebody made 
the shocking discovery that the Wilmots 
didn’t own any silver,—to speak of—and 
hadn’t any “nice dishes,” and most dread- 
ful of all, ate mush for breakfast, and had 
invariably but five small biscuit for sup- 
Per, no matter how large the family was. 
And, to crown all, Mr. Wilmot absolutely 
refused to discharge an old and tried ser- 
vant, when he knew one or two of the 
“leading? members desired him to, on 


account of some personal spite they had 
against her. 


This was the beginning of the end. Mr. 
Wilmot’s antecedents were hunted up, the 
“specks” magnified in a manner that put 
to blush the most powerful triumph of mi- 
croscopic art, and blazoned abroad with a 
zeal worthy of a better cause. In addition, 
new causes of offence sprung up. Wilmot 
fraternized with the wood-sawyer, and ac- 
tually stopped on the street to speak with 
him! Instead of “taking up” with the 
wealthy members of the parish, he visited 
the sick, and destitute, and afflicted—al- 
ways with words of hope and cheer, and 
where it was needed with more substantial 
aid. Theoretically, the Thorndale parish 
believed a minister should visit the ‘* wid- 
ow and the fatherless’’—practically, they 
preferred it should not be their minister. 
And so one day Mr. Wilmot sent in his 
resignation, and went the way of his pre- 
decessors. 

For the next eighteen months the Thorn- 
dale parish ‘‘candidated ”? to its heart’s 
content. 1 think I have mentioned that it 
was not easy to suit, particularly as a whole, 
and so, long before the opening of this 
story, they were cut up into cliques and 
divisions, each favoring some particular 
Paul or Apollos, which the others as 
promptly repudiated. And when at last, 
with a considerable degree of unanimity, 
they decided on Francis Bradford, there 
were not a few, both in the parish and out, 
who felt a secret sense of commiseration 
for the young untried man, who had—with 
no small amount of heroism, I think—de- 
cided to risk his fate where his older and 
more experienced brothers had failed. 

And this brings me to the beginning 
proper of my story. Mr. Bradford had 
been duly called, and installed, and had 
begun his labors in Thorndale, under (as 
one of the committee felicitously observed 
in a little introductory speech -at the con- 
ventional ‘“‘parish party”? which Thorn- 
dale always gave its new ministers) “ the 
most favorable and encouraging auspices.” 

Perhaps I had better state at omce that 
Mr. Bradford was asingle man. This was 
indeed a new feature in the experience of 
the parish, and in certain quarters a seme- 
what exhilarating one. I was reading the 
other day the calculations of an English 
divine—based on the number of communi- 
eants, in which the relative numbers of 
men and women in heaven were computed. 
to be twelve women to one man—a power- 
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ful acknowledgment of the superiority of 
women in goodness, by the way. After 
the advent of Mr. Bradford, the Thorndale 
First Parish congregation were made up 
of very nearly that proportion of male and 
female attendants. The society had been 
falling off for the last year, but now every 
seat was occupied, and more than a score 
of young ladies who had long since left the 
Sunday school because they were too old, 
became seriously impressed with the beau- 
ty and worth of that institution, and hast- 
ened to show their faith by their works, 
the more particularly when Mr. Bradford 
announced that he should give the school 
his constant personal attention. 

“Plenty of company, now, Ruthie,” said 
Deacon Stone with an odd smile, as his 
pretty little grand-daughter, Ruth Clifton, 
slipped her arm through lis, the better to 
guide the almost blind old man through 
the pleasant meadow-path that led from 
the rear of the church to the quaint old 
homestead where these two dwelt alone. 

““Why, yes, grandfather,” she replied 
with innocent enthusiasm, “all the girls 
are joining the school again—I am so glad! 
And beside, it will be so encouraging to 
the new minister; I know he felt disap- 
pointed the first time he came into the 
school, he looked so gravely about at the 
empty seats, and asked ‘if only children 
attended this school.’ ” 

“And quite ignored my little woman, 
did he?” the old man asked with a pre- 
tence of anger. 

“Ono indeed !—that is, he didn’t mind 
me at all; it’s not likely he should,” she 
explained, eagerly. ‘1am nota very no- 
ticeable person, and—and I don’t really 
think Mr. Bradford has ever seen me yet,” 
she added with a faint blush. ‘I came 
past Lucia May and Delia Warner when I 
left the vestry to-day, talking with him at 
the library door, but I don’t think any of 
them saw me.” Then with a little laugh, 
“you are not the only blind person in 
the parish, grandfather.” 

“J know it, dear, I know it,” he said 
soberly. “But I'd rather have a clear 
conscience and a spirit of humility than 
all their fine things. ‘Man judgeth from 
appearances, but God looketh at the 
heart.’ Always remember that, dear, and 
trust him for the rest.” 

“Bu, grandfather, I was not complairi- 
ing,” she interrupted. 


“Tf people don’t , 


see me only when they happen to be alone, 
or want something of me, it is no reason 
why I should be unhappy. It must be in- 
finitely more trouble to them than it is to 
me.” And a bright careless little laugh rip- 
pled through the soft slumberous air, and 
Was caught up by a bob-o’-link swinging on 
@ swaying bough of the great elm by the 
garden gate, and improved upon in a per- 
fect torrent of jingling, rattling, joyous 
song. 

Deacon Stone’s face brightened, and his 
tremulous hand involuntarily closed over 
the little firm fingers resting on his arm. 
“God bless you forever and ever,’ little 
Ruthie, he whispered in a husky voice. 

Ruth smiled brightly up in his face, and 
opened the gate—a low rustic contrivance, 
consisting of a cross-piece, with a narrow 
strip of joist top and bottom, and held to- " 
gether by a rope fastened at opposite cor- 
ners, with a large stone tied in the centre. 
The garden ran straight up to the house, 
with a high picket fence on either side. 
In the centre was a brick walk—or rather 
there had been one once. Now, the vigor- 
ous tufts of white clover and knot-grass, 
with here and there a “none-so-pretty,” 
almost entirely concealed the broken and 
sunken bricks. At each side of the path 
was a row of sweet red and white pinks, 
and at the end of them, under the high 
narrow windows, alternate clumps of daffo- 
dils and damask roses. All the rest was 
green-sward, and this sunny June day, of 
a soft exquisite green, shading from dark 
to golden as the sunshine sifted here and 
there through the branches of the stately 
old elm. 

Ruth slipped off her gloves and picked a 
little handful of pinks as she went slowly 
up the path. Her grandfather had gone 
on to the house and she was quite alone, 
when suddenly a murmur of voices struck 
on her ear, and looking up with a start she 
espied Delia Warner, Lucia May, and Mr. 
Bradford walking leisurely along the 
meadow-path, and almost opposite the 
house. They had apparently discovered 
her at the same moment, for they looked 
up quickly, and involuntarily lowered their 
voices. QObeying her first impulse, Ruth 
bowed to the young ladies, both of whom 
gave her a cool stare, and the very faintest 
possible inclination of the head as they 
rustied by in their elegant spring silks. 

A vivid flush overspread the pretty, sen- 
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sitive face, and the sweet lips trembled a 
moment. Then a voice from within called 
“Ruthie,” in such a strange unnatural 
tone that everything else was forgotten, as, 
in a sudden affright, she hurried into the 
house. 

‘‘Grandfather,” she called. There was 
no answer, only a faint moan from the 
kitchen. 

A moment more, and Ruth was kneeling 
on the floor, trying to lift the limp nerve- 
less form of her grandfather in her arms. 
He had been sitting in the doorway and 
had fallen back into the room, his feet 
still resting on the broad, grass-fringed 
doorstone. 

“© grandfather, speak to me?’ she 
cried, breaking into tears, and again essay- 
ing to lift the insensible form. 

“Let me assist you, Miss Clifton,” said 
astrong quiet voice—the voice of the new 
minister—at her side, and without waiting 
for her to answer, a pair of muscular arms 
lifted the old man as if he had been an in- 
fant. “* Now where shall we put him that 
he will get the most air? Have you a 
large cool room with a bed in it?” 

Without speaking Ruth threw open the 
door into the “north room,” a great shad- 
owy-looking apartment, in one corner of 
which the “spare bed’? had stood from 
time immemcrial. 

“ Just the thing, only a trifle close. Open 
the north window, please, and bring some 
cold water,” he said, laying down his bur- 
den on the white lavender-scented bed. 

“O Mr. Bradford, is my grandfather go- 
ing to die?? Ruth asked sharply, her 
natural awe of “the minister,” as well as 
her recent mortification completely swal- 
lowed up in anxiety and alarm. 

“T think not—I see nothing to indicate 
Such an event. Itis nothing more than a 
fainting fit, 1am quite sure,” he said, in 
such a quiet assured tone that Ruth re- 
gained her usual composure immediately, 
and went quietly and deftly to work for his 
restoration. 

It was time for the afternoon service, 
however, before he was so far recovered as 
to speak, though he smiled fondly when 
his eyes rested on his grand-daughter, and 
pressed the hand of the young minister 
warmly when he took his departure, which 
he did with no small degree of reluctance. 

“T shall see this picture before my eyes 
all service time,’? he said, looking down at 
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Ruth as she knelt, very pale and still, by 
the side of the white-haired old man, who 
every now and then passed his hand caress- 
ingly over hers. 

“Tf—if you could come in this evening,” 
Ruth stammered, feeling her face grow 
hot. “We are so alone here, though I 
never thought of it when grandfather was 
well.” 

“ Certainly, Miss Clifton,’’ he responded 
in a hearty voice, “I should have come 
for my own sake, if you had not spoken of 
your need. Iam, and shall be very anx- 
ious about Father Stone until I see his 
face in its accustomed place at church.’” 

Then he shook hands with her in such a 
friendly, cordial way, and had moreover - 
such an atmosphere of healthy vitality 
about him, that Ruth’s natural diffidence 
and dread of strangers was quite dissipat- 
ed, and all the long afternoon there was a 
pleasant glow in her heart, and a subtile 
sense of satisfaction permeating all her 
thoughts. 

I want to give, just here, a hint of the 
status of Deacon Stone in the Thorndale 
First Parish. And that it may be the bet- 
ter understood I shall have to go back a 
little. Twenty-five years before, Samuel 
Stone had been deacon of the parish, as 
well as one of its financial pillars. He 
had an unbounded faith in everybody, and 
believed all the world as honest as himself. 
And so when Stephen Warner, then a 
young man of twenty-five, came to him, 
and with many specious words besovght 
his name to a note for three thousand dol- 
lars, he signed it unhesitatingly, and 
thought no more of it. Stephen was a ris- 
ing young man, everybody said, and Thorn- 
dale was rather proud of him, and proph- 
esied that he would be the richest man in 
town in twenty years. He had built an 
elegant store in the centre of the town, 
whose handsome show windows (a new 
thing then in Thorndale) were at once the 
pride and attraction of the entire village. 
The elder Warner had been noted for his 
shrewdness in trade, as many a hood-wink- 
ed purchaser of a “fine family horse” 
could give sorrowful testimony. But one 
day he died, bequeathing, besides his 
shrewdness, some four or five thousand 
dollars to his only son, Stephen. Stephen 
was not of the sort to bury his talent in a 
napkin, and straightway proceeded to put 
it out where it should gain other talents. 
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There was no risk certainly in signing the 
note of such a shrewd, enterprising young 
fellow as Stephen Warner, and Deacon 
Stone was serenely happy to have it in his 
power to help lay the foundation whereon 
the proud superstructure which should one 
day delight and honor Thorndale, should 
be built. 

One, two and three months went by, 
and the good-hearted deacon had nearly 
forgotten the matter of the note. His son 
and danghter, Charles and Clara, were 
about being married, and like the prodigal 
son in Scripture, insisted on having the 
portion that belonged to them. He had 
meant his two children should have three 
thousand dollars each, and had long ago 
carefully invested itfor them. It was ac- 
cordingly withdrawn and handed over to 
them on their wedding day, anda week 
after both his children left Thorndale to 
try their own fortunes in the world. 

Three more months went by, when one 
day a startling rumor ran through Thorn- 
dale—Stephen Warner had failed! The 
elegant new store was closed, and the man 
who held the nete for three thousand dol- 
lars came post haste to Thorndale to look 
after his interests. But alas! store and 
goods had alike passed out of the hands of 
Warner, and one Rushton, a New York 
broker, held everything m his possession. 
The gentleman therefore called at once on 
Mr. Warner's endorser and presented his 
claim. 

Tshall pay it, of course, but you must 
give me a few days,” the deacon said, try- 
ing to speak cheerfully, yet with a strange 
sinking at his heart, for he knew the old 
homestead and the farm he had tilled for 
nearly forty years must be mortgaged to 
raise the money. He had less than fifteen 
hundred dollars in cash at his command, 
and was just recovering from a slow fever, 
beside, which promised to leave him un- 
able to do his spring work, and labor was 
searce and dear in Thorndale that season. 

From the mortgage of the farm dated 
the decline of Deacon Stone’s fortunes. 
His health was never firm again after that 
fever, and after fifteen years of anxiety 
and struggle, he gave up all hope of retain- 
ing the farm, though the pang it cost him 
to see it pass into other hands no one but 
God and his own heart knew. He still re- 
tained the old homestead with an agre of 
ground, though both had run down, and 


were but a pitiful caricature of what they 
had once been. A few years more and his 
wife died, leaving him quite alone. He 
had long since ceased to be the deacon of 
the Thorndale parish, though the familiar ; 
title still clung to him. Younger and 
wealthier men, imbued with more modern 
ideas, held the offices and controlled its 
affairs, now. 

About this time Stephen Warner came 
back to Thorndale. The twenty-one or 
two years of his absence had made a 
marked change in him, every way. The 
tall slight young man, with the thin face 
and restless gray eyes, was hardly recog- 
nizable in the rather portly broad-shoulder- 
ed gentleman of six-and-forty, whose fair, 
full face had that indescribable look of 
success and satisfaction with itself and 
the world, which one sometimes sees. The 
gray eyes, no longer restless, looked be- 
nignly through gold-mounted eye-glasses, 
and everything, from the heavy seal ring 
on the little finger, to the matchless gloss 
of broadcloth and beaver, proclaimed his 
wealth and importance. The prophecy of 
his youth was more than fulfilled, and all 
Thorndale took off its hat and went down 
on its knees before him. If any one re- 
membered the past they wisely refrained 
from speaking of it, and Deacon Stone, in 
his poverty, and loneliness, and age, was 
conveniently forgotten. It was a business 
transaction, and if the deacon had chosen 
to take the risks, why, it was only his own 
fault. And here everybody coolly dismiss: 
ed the whole matier. 

The deacon’s children, in the meantime, 
had children of their own, and were en- 
grossed in their own families, and their 
personal wants and interests. Charles, 
with a fashionable wife and daughters and 
spendthrift son, had enough to look out 
for, he said to himself, when he heard of 
his father’s reverses, without burdening 
himself with an old man who might live 
to be a great deal of trouble. If his fatber 
“hadn’t been a fool he would have been 
independent, now, and had something 
handsome to leave, besides.” 

Clara had developed into a nervous deli- 
cate woman, who had neuralgia, and hy- 
steria, and her husband’s mother, by way 
of afflictions. Howard Clifton, her bhus- 
band, hadn’t yet found the fortune he set 
out in search of twenty-two years before, 
and with a family of three grown-up 
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daughters and two boys with enormous di- 
gestion and an unexampled genius for de- 
stroying clothes, it was as much as he could 
do to live in “‘ genteel”’ style, as his mother 
daily declared she always had, and always 
would live. 

Aiter his wife died Deacon Stone visited 
each of his children. It did not take him 
long to see that there was no place for him 
in his children’s homes, and with a strange 
sense of desolation tugging at his heart, 
the old man prepared to return to his lone- 
ly dwelling. Clara wept, and “so wished 
they were able to keep father,”” whereupon 
her mother-in-law remarked with crushing 
severity that they ‘‘really didn’t seem 
able to keep themselves, and she wondered 
poor Howard didn’t give up in despair, it 
wasso discouraging toa man to havea 
feeble wife.” 

Whereupon Mrs. Howard Clifton subsid- 
ed into her pocket handkerchief, and the 
old deacon slipped quietly out and sat 
down on the back door steps, with hishead 
very low on his breast. 

“Grandfather, dear grandfather,” said 
alow sweet voice, anda soft white arm 
was thrown lovingly across his bowed 
shoulders, ‘‘do you want me? Can I be 
any help and comfort to you, if I come to 
Thorndale ?” : 

“You, child?’ he cried, involuntarily 
grasping the little hand in both his own. 

“Why yes, grandfather, I am most 
seventeen, and can learn to do anything— 
if-if I wont be a burden to you. May I 
go—do you want me, grandfather?” part- 

, ing the soft silvery hair with her slender 
fingers, and leaning over to look in his 
face. 

“Want you, little Ruthie!’ he cried, a 
sudden light in hisfadedeyes. ‘“ But they 
wouldn’t let you go to live with the old 
Man, dear. I mustn’t think of it;’? and his 
voice fell. 

“T shall go, most certainly, grandfa- 
ther,” she said, resolutely. 

And this was how Ruth Clifton came to 
be living at Thorndale at the opening of 
this story. There had been a storm of 
opposition, but Ruth said very quietly and 
firmly: 

“I shall go if you all disown me in con- 
Sequence. I know it is right, and all you 
Can say will not dissuade me.”’ 

And now we will return to the. “north 
toom,” and look after our. patient and his 
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anxious little nurse. The sun had got 
round so as to throw a long slant line of 
pale gold through each of the high narrow 
windows, and the great quiet room was 
tremulous with soft light and shade, and 
odorous with sweet-brier, when the young 
minister paused 2 momenton the threshold, 
and listened, half fancying in the golden 
gloom of the great shadowy room, that he 
already looked into that more beautiful 
country, beyond the world’s soil and style. 
And this was the picture he saw: 

A long, tremulous beam of pale gold 
falling across a quaintly-carved mahogany 
bookcase, over the high old-fashioned bed- 
stead, and lighting up with a tender glow 
a@ serene upturned face, crowned with a 
glory of soft silvery hair. A faint smile 
parted the lips, and the wrinkled hands 
were clasped over the white coverlet. In 
a low chair at the bedside sat a slight little 
figure, one small white hand resting caress- 
ingly on the silvered head, while the other 
turned the leaves of the great Bible that 
lay acrose her lap. She was reading at lit- 
tle intervals, ina sweet quiet voice, a verse 
from one of the royal singer’s triumphant 
psalms. 

How long Francis Bradford might have 
been content to gaze upon this quiet pic- 
ture I have no means of knowing, for 
Ruthie, looking suddenly up, discovered 
his presence, and gave him such a glad 
welcoming smile, that it drove everything 
else out of his mind. 

Then comes a long golden twilight, with 
the faint fitful note of 2 whip-poor-will 
floating in on the cool odorous air, till the 
room grew dusky with pale rosy-gray shad- 
ows retiected from the western sky. Then 
Francis Bradford rose to take his depart- 
ure with a vague consciousness that what- 
ever the future might hold for him, this 
night would be forever sacred in his mem- 
ory. He knew then, as well as he ever 
could know, that through the golden calm 
of that Sabbath evening his heart had 
slipped out of his keeping, forever and for- 
ever. You see I am not going to spring 
some marvellous plot upon you by-and-by, 
to astonish you, and so am perfectly free 


-to make this admission. 


It was known in Thorndale that Mr. 
Bradford went to Deacon Stone’s a great 
deal, but for once this very keen-scented 
people were at fault. I think the possibili- 
ty of the new minister’s falling in love 
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with little quiet unpretentious Ruth Clif- 
ton never once occurred to them. The 

* idea was too absurd to find lodgment in 
their thoughts fora moment. It was very 
proper that Mr. Bradford should visit 
Deacon Stone, as he was sick, though he 
was poor, and of very little account in the 
parish now. 

But one day a thunderbolt burst over 
Thorndale. Delia Warner was returning 
from the post-office, where she had been 
to deposit a dainty little note of invitation 
for Mr. Bradford, to a select party which 
she had been meditating ever since his ad- 
vent, when she met that gentleman riding 
leisurely along through Main Street, in a 
pretty open phaeton, with Ruth Clifton sit- 
ting beside him. And, as if the bare fact 
was not enough, bis face was turned smil- 
ingly to hers, and the careless bow he gave 
Miss Warner proved how eompletely ab- 
sorbed he was in his companion. 

I will not attempt to picture the surprise 
and indignation that convulsed the First 
Thorndale Parish, when this dreadful news 
got noised abroad. It was terrible to have 
their confidence in their new minister suf- 
fer so rude a shock. Ruth Clifton—for- 
sooth! A mere nobody, who had never 
been acknowledged in Thomdale “socie- 
ty,’ and whose existence, even, was scarce- 
ly recognizable in the circle in which it 
was expected the minister would meve. 
There was little doubt, however, but it was 
all her fault—she had “laid herself out to 
catch him.” Probably she expected to get 
into good society by it, but she wouldn’t— 
they would let her see that, in the 
beginning. 

Poor Ruthie! how her gentle, sensitive 
heart, wounded at every turn, by cold looks 
and contemptuous smiles, and vague hints 
which she did not understand, till one or 
two, more spiteful or more rude than the 
others, openly taunted her with scheming 
to entangle Mr. Bradford, and ruin and 
drag him down by a misalliance. 

It was Delia Warner who said this, 
standing with a group of girls in the vesti-~ 
bule of the Thorndale Library, as Ruth 
Clifton came out with a copy of the “ Vicar 
of Wakefield” in her hand. 

‘Ruth’s soft brown eyes were lifted with 
a pained startled look to the group of 
elegantly-attired young ladies, and some- 
thing in the cool hauteur of their glance 
gave a terrible emphasis to Miss Warner's 


cruel speech. The blood rushed in a fierce 
torrent to her face, and then slowly reced- 
ed, seeming to carry all the warmth and 
brightness out of ber life withit. How 
chilly it had grown all at once! She shiy- 
ered as she stepped out into the bright 
October sunlight, one sentence in Miss 
Warner’s speech ringing through and 
through her brain—she was ‘‘dragging”’ 
him down. It seemed strange that she had 
never thought of it before now, when she 
could think of nothing else! She though: 
of all the brilliancy of that future upon 
whose fair threshold he had but just step- 
ped, and her heart gave a quick throb of 
mingled bliss and pain. A little dry chok- 
ing sob forced itself through the slowly 
whitening lips—about which had suddenly 
come a strange tense look—and the beanu- 
tiful color faded out of the soft cheeks, 
but there was a new light in the brown 
eyes, and the glow of a great resolve made 
the pure pale face softly luminous. 

Ruth went home by the meadow-path— 
the same clover-starred path down which 
she had walked that beautiful June day-- 
the day of ail days because he first came 
there on that day. It was the opening 
stanza in the beautiful idyl that had sang 
her heart and the summer away together. 
Gay groups of golden-rod shimmered in 
the sunshine, and long sprays of white and 
purple asters, with hearts of pale flame, 
bravely stood at their posts, covering the 
retreat of summer. 

Ruth was only eighteen, but at that mo- 
ment her life looked to her as desolate— 
its bloom and sweetness as nearly vanished 
—as the dead summer over whose bier the 
gayly-colored autumn leaves were already 
slowly drifting. She half paused at the 
gate, looking back wistfully, as one looks 
who sees through mists aud tears the fad- 
ing shore of a beloved land. Then she 
swung back the rustic gate and went slow- 
ly up the long path, the rustle of the dead 
leaves, instead of the bob-o’-link’s song, 
in her ear, and alas! in her heart. 

That night the Rey. Francis Bradford 
went to bed in a very unchristian temper. 
He was vexed with himself, with the 
Thorndale First Parish, and last, but by 
no means least, with Ruth Clifton. If the 
truth must be told, he was just at this 
time more vexed with her than either of 
the others. 

“Who ever would have dreamed such a 
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gentle, sensitive, : dependent little thing 
could be so unreasonably stubborn!’ he 
ejaculated angrily, as he tossed from one 
side to the other, one moment resolved to 
getup and walk off his excitement, and 
the next to go to sleep and forget the 
whole thing—if he could! 

“Who cares what the Thorndale Parish 
say, I should like to know,” he went on; 
“Tam sure I don’t, and Ruth wouldn’t if 
she loved me one half as well as I love her. 
And to think how firm and determined she 
was! She would never be a millstone 
about my neck’—what nonsense! As if 
she were not fit for a queen at this mo- 
ment! How grand, and pure, and brave 
she looked when she said, ‘ Because I love 
youl am firm. Ican sacrifice my love, 
but not your future.’ My future! As if I 
was a boy, and the Thorndale Parish were 
my guardians! Well, I shall not stay here 
—I shall resign, and, Pll do it to-morrow? 

But he did not, dear reader; he stayed 
there and fretted himself ill, and was in 
turn jellied, and dressing-gowned, and 
slippered by all the young ladies in the 
parish—save one; and, with the perversity 
of human nature, this exception was the 
only one from whom he desired these 
favors, namely, Ruth Clifton. But though 
Deacon Stene came to see him, no word or 
token came from Ruth. He assured him- 
self twenty times a day that he would put 
all thought of her out of his heart, and 
then consistently went on thinking of 
nothing else. 

The Thorndale Parish were in a state of 
beatitude, and Mr. Bradford grew in favor 
with men and women—more particularly 
the latter. There did not begin to be one 
fourth enough adjectives in the English 
language, of a complimentary character, to 
express their opinion of him. And as to 
his sermons, all were agreed that they were 
“perfectly splendid” —a very original 
phrase, by the way. 

At last, after repeated failures, Thorn- 
dale First Parish had found a minister 
after its own heart. Everybody ‘was jubi- 
lant. The Sabbath school had an exhibi- 
tion, the ladies a fair. The sewing-circle 
enlarged in its phylacteries, and half a 
Score of young women were added to the 
church, The First Parish had net enjoyed 
such a season of prosperity for years. The 
Pastor of such a flourishing society ought 
to have been perfectly happy, certainly. 
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And yet I am afraid he was not—nay, Iam 
sure that only one thing kept him from 
forsaking his admiring flock altogether, 
and that was, once’s ‘week, at least, he 
saw Ruth Clifton. For Ruth was always 
at church, though (and it made him more 
angry than a minister ought to be, since 
ministers are not supposed to have passions 
like other men,) very little notice or at- 
tention was vouchsafed her by the 
‘* prominent” members of the parish. 

And en passant, the church aristocracy 
is the most cool, the most exclusive thing 
in the world. The “prominent” and 
‘influential ?? members of a parish oecupy 
a position to which monarchs may aspire, 
but never reach. 

But I think he did not seem to notice— 
and the parish congratulated themselves 
on their clearness and promptness in the 
premises—there was not a shred of ribbon, 
a tint of dress, or more yet, the shadow of 
an expression on the grave young face 
that looked up at him from the humble 
“wing” pew. of Deacon Stone that the 
young minister did not know by heart. 

But one Sunday there was a radical 
change. <A stranger, a gentleman of per- 
haps fifty years, sat in Deacon Stone’s 
pew, holding the hymn book with Ruth; 
and when the service was over, both par- 
ish and pastor were considerably exercised 
by seeing him hand her into a charming’ 
little phaeton, to which were attached a 
span of the loveliest dapple-greys, the long 
tails sweeping the ground, and the beanti- 
ful silken manes tossed back from the 
proudly-arching necks. 

But while the parish wondered who he 
could be, and commented on his stylish 
air, the elegance of his dress—not forget~ 
ting the diamond ring that he wore on his 
little finger—the pastor remembered more 
the look of half sadness, half exultation, 
that crossed the faintly-flushed face of 
Ruthie Clifton as she went down the aisle 
and out at the church door. : 

There is always some one in every coun- 
try town, who, by some occult process 
known only to the guild, contrives to get 
at every one’s affairs, and with the most 
commendable enterprise and public spirit 
proceeds to enlighten their slower and 
more ignorant brethren. David Saunders 
represented this class in Thorndale, and 
before the little phaeton was fairly out of 
the yard he had informed a dozen people 
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. that “that was the chap who had come 
on after the old deacon and Miss Ruth, 
and all hands were going to leave Thorn- 
dale that very week. He believed he lived 
somewhere in the South, and he guessed 
he was rich—shouldn’t wonder at all if he 
was going to marry little Ruth.” 

The minister heard every word of the 
foregoing sentence as he came down the 
church steps. Ordinarily he gave little 
heed to anything Saunders reported, ex- 
cept to feel amused at the fellow’s mania 
for news-telling, but now every word fell 
on his heart with O, such a cold leaden 
weight! Ruth going away from Thorndale! 
The sweet face to vanish forever from the 
humble wing pew—the face which had, 
more than he himself knew, been his in- 
spiration to all earnest work—to all lofty 
thought. 

And then, against his own good sense, 
against his faith in Ruth, he fell to specu- 
lating on the probable truth of Saunders’s 
prophecy that she would marry this man, 
for whom just at this moment he did not 
entertain a feeling exactly becoming a 
minister of the gospel of goodwill to men. 

The short winter twilight was fast fading 
out in the west, and long dusky columns 
wheeled down the bare desolate valleys, 
and girt the hills and woods with tremu- 
Jous shaéows, when Francis Bradford 
crossed with long, nervous strides the 
meadow, beyond which stood the old Stone 
homestead. There was a shimmering glow 
of yellow light against the high narrow 
windows, and coming nearer, his eyes rest- 
ed ona charming picture. A broad open 
fireplace, with a bright wood fire leaping 
and curling up its great throat, and refiect- 
ing itself over and over on the polished 
surface of the great brass andirons; and 
before it, rocking dreamily to and fro, her 
sweet face bathed with its rosy glow, sat 
Bath—his Ruth! For in that moment all 
the pent-up love he had been trying these 
Jast few months to trample out, sprang up 
within him, a very giant that would not 
be stayed. 

Another moment and Ruth Clifton’s 
startled and blushing face was held against 
his breast, his arms folding her in a pas- 
sionate embrace. 

“Ruth, I will not give you up—if you 
leave Thorndale I will not stay here twen- 
ty-four hours!’ he cried breathlessly, com- 
ing eagerly into the room. “O Ruthie! 


you will not leave me—you will not con- 
firm this cruel report that you are to go 
away with him—this stranger I saw you 
with Sunday?” his heart growing heavy 
at the quick blush that dyed the fair face, 
and the faintly-exultant look that he had 
noticed before in the church. 

“Tf you mean Mr. Grantley, I am proud 
and happy too, to say that both grand- 
father and myself have promised to go to 
his pleasant Southern home with him as 
soon as a few necessary arrangements can 
be made,”’ she responded quietly, yet witha 
little exultant thrill in the steady voice? 
“Thorndale society will not be likely to 
miss me greatly, lfancy. But had it been 
otherwise than it has, the fact that it will 
take dear grandfather’s declining days 
easy and pleasant, is enough to make me 
glad, and willing to go.” : 

Francis Bradford was standing apart, 
now, his arms folded, his face white and 
grave. 

“Ruth,” he said, after a moment of 
sombre silence, “I wiil not censure you, 
but God grant you may never know the 
pain you are giving me. I hope he may 
make you as happy as1 had hoped to do— 
I cannot say more.”’ 

His strong voice faltered, and he had 
turned half away, when Ruth sprang to 
his side, her eyes shining, her face radiant. 

“© Francis! What do you—what can 
you mean?” she cried. ‘As if he—asif 
anybody could ever take your place! And 
Mr. Grantley bas a wife and three children 
besides,” and laughing a little to hide the 
embarrassment his eager glance gave her, 
she added, “I have never heard of his 
being a Mormon, and [am quite sure it is 
Virginia, and not Utah, where he proposes 
to take us.” 

* Ruthie—my darling?’ was the quick 
rapturous cry, and then—well, no matter! 
What followed couldn’t be half as interest- 
ing to you as to the parties concerned, ifI 
should tell it. 

Well, the whole story came out, after 
Deacon Stone and Ruth had been gone a 
few days, and the old homestead sat dark 
and deserted, overblown with drifting 
winds and snows. And this was the story: 

More than twenty-five years ago, when 
Robert Grantiey was a young struggling 
merchant, there came a period of financial 
distress. He had no wealthy friends to 
aid him, and with a sinking heart he saw 
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one afleranother going down about him, 
and the way before him growing darker 
and darker every day. At length there 
came a Crisis—a day when the heavens 
were shrouded, and hope died utterly out 
of his heart. Deacon Stone, then one of 
the wealthiest men if Thorndale, came 
into his office on some sort of business, and 
somehow, he never quite knew how, suc- 
ceeded in getting the whole story of his 
troubles and disheartenments from him, 
as well as the amount necessary to carry 
nim over the chasm upon whose very 
brink he was now standing. 

“We can’t have this, Robert,” the dea- 
con said, smiling; and drawing some paper 
toward him, quietly wrote outa check for 
the needed sum. 

“But, Deacon Stone,” cried the aston- 
ished and bewildered young man, “I have 
no friend to give security, and. what will 
my note be worth to you after the confes- 
sion I have made you?” 

“Thaven’t asked you for a note, have 
I?’ he responded, smilingly. Then he 
added more gravely, “I believe you are 


worthy of the confidence and respect 1. 


have had for you from the beginning, and 
therefore I give you this assistance, gladly. 
When you can return it without distressing 
yourself, you can do so—till then, do not 
make yourself uneasy about it.” 

The loan had been promptly paid within 
a year—“the debt of gratitude had been 
gathering interest ever since,’ Mr. Grant- 
ley said. It was by the merest chance he 
had heard of the reverses that had over- 
taken his benefactor, as he had been in 
business in Virginia for nearly twenty 
years. As soon, however, as he had heard 
of them, he had started for the N orth, and 
the result of his visit was the removal just 
mentioned of Deacon Stone and Ruth from 
all the barrenness and desolation of the 
old homestead by the frozen wind-swept 
meadows of the North, to the wannth, and 
brightness, and plenty of Robert Grantley’s 
luxuriant Virginian home. 

Thorndale didn’t talk of anything else 
for a month, but at the end of that time 
it suffered a still more startling sensation— 
at least that portion of it composing the 
First Parish. Its eloquent young minister, 
who it flattered itself was being trained 


and moulded to exactly meet and fulfil . 


all its wishes, very unexpectedly resigned. 
The notice was read by the minister who 


supplied the pulpit that Sabbath, Mr. Brad- 
ford himself having been absent several 
days. Grief, astonishment and indigna- 
tion succeeded each other in their hearts. 
But the measure of their tribulation was 
not yet full; three days afterward David 
Saunders came home from the city in a 
state of sublime beatitude, having in his 
hands a paper in which figured the follow- 
ing item: 

“Married in Litchburg, Va., by the Rev. 
dames Deane, at the residence of Robert 
Grantley, Esq., Rey. Francis Bradford of 
Thorndale, Mass., to Miss Ruth Clifton of 
Litchburg.”’ : 

I draw a veil over the terrible conster- 
nation that convulsed the Thorndale First 
Parish upon this shocking announcement. 
Ifrankly confess my utter inability to do 
the subject justice, and modestly withdraw. 

P.S. Iforgot to mention that the pas- 
torate of the First Parish in Thorndale 
is again vacant. Best of references re- 
quired, and the preference given to married 
applicants. 
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PART SECOND.— VII. 


HE crevice through which Laura Maver- 

ick now surveyed the chamber where 
her dying unele Jay, was not wider than her 
finger; so narrow that of itself it could never 
lead to the discovery of the concealed pas- 
sage where she stood. The bed was directly 
in front of her, with the footboard against 
the wall, so that Augustus Maverick’s face 
was directly toward her, and not more than 
eight feet off. Tler range of vislon took in 
the door leading into the next room—and in 
fact, all of the room excepting a part of the 
ceiling above the bed, and a part of the wall 
to her right. The door was closed; the 
chamber had but two occupants. 

Mr. Jenks, the lawyer, sat at a small stand 
close to the bedside; a full-faced, bald-headed 
man of the middle age, with not a line or 
wrinkle in his smooth countenance. He was 
writing rapidly with a quill-pen which kept 
up an incessant scratching sound. At -inter- 
yals he cast a glance at the occupant of the 
bed, and let his eyes fall immediately back to 
the paper. ‘They were keen little eyes, and 
relieved the serious face beneath them with 
an expression of peculiar acuteness, 

He had written but two or three minutes 
after the concealed watcher had taken her 
place, when he laid down iis pen and lifted 
his eyes toward the sick man. 

“T have made the formal beginning, Mr. 
Maverick,” he said. “ Now please tell me in 
your own way who is to have your property, 
anid in what proportions.” 

Lawa Maverick’s eyes turned from their 
close watch of the lawyer's proceedings, to 
the occupant of the bed. Propped up to a 
haif-sitting posture by two pillows placed be- 
neath his back, and with his poor, wasted 
hands lying helpless outside of the coverlet, 
Augustus Maverick presented in himself a 
Picture of weakness and emaciation dreadful 
to behold. Nobody who had ever seen him 
in the days of robust health could have ree- 
ognized ‘him; any one who had known him 
then must have been shocked to be told that 
this was the dismal wreck of that proud, 


vigorous man. Tlis chest was fallen away so 
that his head, unless placed back, as it was 
now;-hung helplessly down; his face was at- 
Setitated so that it had more of the ghastly 
look of a skeleton-face than of a living one; 
the hair had mostly fallen off, and the eyes 
gleamed with unnatural brightness, deep 
sunken in their hotlowed sockets. The wind 
of dissipation, of excess, of sin, had been 
sown by this man in his youth and manhood; 
the whirlwind of wrath was upon him, and 
about to sweep him into the grave at an age 
when most men are but on the threshold of 
a useful, healthy after-life. 

His eyes turned to the lawyer, and they 
seemed to brighten with an intenser Nght 
than before. He spoke with painfal effort, 
which agitated the wrinkled skin upon his 
face; and Laura heard his answer, though it 
was given very faintly, 

“You mean the will?” he said. 

“Y¥es—certainly,” said the lawyer. He 
rose and came close to the bedside, and bent 
over it with a look that showed that he sus- 
pected the other to be out of his head. “The 
will, of course, Mr. Maverick; don’t you know 
what we were just talking about?” 

© A little nearer,” Maverick whispered, try- 
ing hard to speak aloud, but the effort ended 
only in a hoarse, hollow whisper. Mr. Jenks 
put his car down nearly to his mouth. 
“ How long have you been here? I remem- - 
ber that Mrs. Roesselle brought you in, and 
we talked; but—but—” 

“Only about half an hour,” the lawyer in- 
terrupted. “Do you feel well enough to go” 
on, Mr. Maverick? I do not think it will 
take long; and I need ask you only a few 
questions.” 

“ Yes—yes; go on.” The dying man ex- 
hibited a decision in his reply, wrenched as 
the words were from his half-palsied tongue, 
that was unmistakable. “I see; 1 have 
been wandering for a few minutes, and I 
woke up bewildered; but I know now; I re- 
member. We were talking about the will; 
yes, I wanted to make a will, Mrs, Roesselle 
spoke to me about it, good creature; I never 
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thought she knew so much, She told me 
that Oliver Maverick would have the proper- 
ty when —when—when I couldn’t use it any 
more, unless I made a will; T knew that be- 
fore, but Lnever thought of it for years. Yes, 
L want to make a will, for I suppose I shall go 
before long.” , 

Unused to so much speach, he closed his 
eyes and lay exhausted fora moment, When 
he opened them again, the lawyer repeated 
his question. 

“J want to know who is to have the prop- 
erty, Mr, Maverick—and in what shares.” 

“There is only one to have it,” was the 
reply. 

“ What—one person to have the whole?” 
Mr. Jenks asked, in great surprise. Maverick 
slightly moved his head in assent. 

‘The lawyer softly rabbed his hands togeth- 
er. “Iv be a lucky man!’ he said; and he 
chuckled at the thonght of such rare good 
fortune, “All the farm here—three hun- 
dred acres of it, if there's one, with the man- 
sion, and everything on the place; all the 
bank-stock, and the accumulated dividends, 
which I know you haven't used; all the bonds 
and mortgages, and back interest on some of 
them; all the estate, real and personal—why, 
sir, he’ll be the richest man between Albany 
and New York! Faith, if I have the man- 
agement of the Jaw part of his estate, my 
son Jack must take all the rest of the firm’s 
business, Just think, Mr. Maverick; is it ald 
to go to one person ?” 

“ All,” was the decided whisper. 

* And who is the lucky one?” 

Laura Maverick had stood upon her tiptoes 
nutil now, painfully supporting herself in 
this constrained and unnatural position by 
sheer foree of will when the strength of her 
muscles had become exhausted; but at this 
instant the limit of ber endurance was 
reached, and she sank to the floor. As she 
put ont her hand to assist her in rising, it 
rested on a small, rowzh box, such as carpen- 
ters make to hold their nails; and placing it 
bottom upward against the partition, she 
stood upon ft, and again looked through the 
crevice, 

But the name of the future owner of Mav- 
erick had been pronounced! Mv, Jenks stood 
as before by the berlside, a look of tremendous 
astonishment covering his face; and with 
her heart sinking with disappointment at 
the loss of this precious knowledge, Laura 
watched and Vistened with redoubled yig- 
Hance. 


“T suppose there’s nothing in Jaw against 
i?” Augustus Maverick whispered. 

“No,” replied the lawyer. “Any man, 
being in possession of his natural and suff. 
cient faculties, may dispose of his property to 
whomever he pleases, and the disposition will 
become valid in law. But do you not forget 
the servants? Some of them have been in 
the house longer than you can remember; 
soine of them are getting old and decrepid. 
Wont you remember them ?” 

“The servants!” whispered the other angri- 
ly. “ Haven't they been hired, and paid for 
what they've done? I suppose they'll get all 
that’s due them anyway ?” 

Mr. Jenks nodded. 

“That's all they are entitled to. Draw the 
will, give it all to the one I said.” 

For a few moments more the suppressed 
tones of the lawyer and the hoarse but dis- 
tinet whisperings of the sick man were silent, 
The latter lay perfectly quiet, with closed 
eyes, apparently weak alyiost unto death; 
and the former resumed his seat by the stand, 
and again wrote rapidly upon the paper. 
Suddenly he stopped, and went to the bedside 
again, He placed his own fair, smooth 
hand upon the wrinkled, emaciated ones of 
Augustus Maverick, and the latter opened 
his eyes, 

« Brandy !” he whispered, very faintly. Mr. 
Jenks took a vial and a teaspoon from the 
mantel, and administered a dose of the liq- 
uid to the dying man. Ilis eyes brightened 
again, and looked questioningly up to the 
lawyer's face, 

“It is not necessary to give any reason for 
what you have told me to do,” said Mr. Jenks. 
“The hw gives you the right to do it, if you 
wish to, But where there are good reasons 
for the doing of so unusual an act as this, it 
is better to state them. ] will ask you plain- 
ly why you wish to leave all your estate to 
this person.” 

The palsied body of Augustus Maverick 
could not move, however much he might be 
affected in his feelings by any impression. A 
nervous twitching of the wrinkles that were 
folded away from his thin lips, and the 
startled, furtive glancing of his eyes toward 
the lawyer's face were the only signs which 
now indicated that anything had occurred to 
arouse him in an unusual degree, Several 
times he seemed about to speak, and each 
tine did Mr. Jenks bend down to hear what 
he wonld say; but itwas not wntil he had 
made several ineffectual efforts that he could 
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put bis thought in words. It seemed to the 
watcher that he hesitated at this moment, 
not s0 much from physizal weakness as to 
select the words that he wished to use, 

He spoke, at last; but the creaking of the 
bed, a3 the Jawyer leaned both of his hands 
upon it, to steady him in his stooping posture, 
made it fmpossible for Laura to hear every 
word, Those that did reach her ear were 
disconnected, and were as follows: 

“ Beeause—than the others—good te me— 
faithfwl—watched—deserves it” 

Mv.Jenks moved his head in assent when the 
last words were spoken, and returned to his 
seat at the stand, For the next ten minutes 
the silence of the room was only broken by 
the r. pid scratching of his pen, while the oc- 
eupaut of the bed lay watching him, with his 
eyes wide open, under the stimulus of the 
brandy. 

“Yq will need an executor,” the lawyer said, 
looking up. “ Who shall it be?” 

Ile went to the bed again, and some words 
were whispered to him which were entirely 
inaudible to Laura, Mr. Jenks crossed the 
room and opened the door, and through the 
opening Laura saw like a picture in its frame, 
the table, the lighted Jamp, the armehair be- 
yond, with the portly form of Granny Wad- 
hams reposing in it, Roscoe Grayle reading at 
the fable, and the housekeeper — sitting 
thoughtfully by it without manual oceupa- 
tion, She looked up quickly as the door was 
opened, and arose on Mr, Jenks’s motion, A 
whisper passed between them, and then the 
lawyer returned immediately to the stand, 
shutting the door after him. Rapidly his 
hand traced the concluding sentences of the 
will, and presently he laid down the pen and 
arose, halding in his hand a single sheet, still 
wet with ink, 

“Itis ready to be signed, Mr. Maverick,” 
he said. “ You must first hear it read. Do 
you desire any one to hear it read with you?” 

The question was answered by a faint neg- 
ative. Mr. Jenks drew his chair close to the 
bedside, and in a voice that was perfectly 
distinet to Laura, but still low, read the in- 
Strument through. 


“IN THE NAME OF Gop, Ames! I, Au- 
fustus Maverick, being at this date in the 
fiftieth year of my life,"and of sound mind 
and memory, but feeling seriously admon- 
ished by the pains of my present sickness 
that my last end is approaching; and being 
anxious to settle and make certain the man- 
her in which my property shall be disposed 


after my decease, do hereby make, publish, 
and declare tuy Last Will and ‘Testament, in 
manner as fullows; that is to say: 

“J give, devise, and bequeath, to ANNA 
MARIA MAY, the adopted daughter of my 
housekeeper, Helen Roesselle, to have 
and to hold to her and her heirs forever, all 
the estate real and personal, of wliatsoever 
name, kind, or nature, and wheresoever situ- 
ated, and by whomsoever held, of which I sha!l 
die seized: hereby constituting the said Amna 
my sole and only devisee and legatee, to the 
entire exclusion of all and every other person 
and persons whomsoever. 

“And in making this final disposition of 
my property, 1 hereby declare that I am 
moved so to do by a grateful recognition of 
the many acts of kindness whieh the said 
Anna has done in my behalf since she has 
been an inmate of my house, and in the un- 
wearying patience, more especially, with 
which she has watched at my bedside during 
the long and painful duration of this, my last 
sickness, 

“And I hereby appoint the said Helen 
Roesselle sole executrix of this, my last will 
and testament. 

“Jn witness whereof, I have herennto set 
my hand and seal, the twenty-first day of 
May, in the year of our Lord one thousand 
eight hundred and fifty.” 


Mr. Jenks read it through, and concluding 
the reading, saw that Augustus Maverick was 
attentively listening. . 

“Js it just as you would have it?” the law- 
yer asked. “Do you want anything further 
in it?” 

“It is right,” was the whispered answer. 

“Who shall witness it? There must be 
two.” 

“You and the housekeeper.” 

Mr. Jenks called in the latter, and shut the 
door after her. Then holding up the writing, 
he placed it upon a large book, and put the 
pen into the benumbed hand that lay outside 
the coverlet. But its power was gone—it 
had hardly the force to move itself a foot in 
any direction, and the stiffened fingers re- 
fused to grasp the pen. In auswer to the 
sick man’s mute appeal the lawyer took hold 
of the fingers, bent them about the quill, and 
guided them te write roughly the name “An- 
gustus Maverick” opposite the seal, 

“Yo Maverick, is this yonr last will and 
testament?” the lawyer asked, in a louder 
voice than he had yet used. A. slight mio.e- 
ment of the head gave his assent. 
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*Do you wish Nis. Roesselle and myself 
- to subscribe it as witnesses?” 

Another motion assented. The lawyer 
turned to the stand and added an attesting 
clause to the instrument; and then wrote his 
name and residence beneath it in large char- 
acters. Mrs. Roesselle followed with her sig- 
nature; and then Mr. Jenks folded the 
sheet, sealed it up in a large envelop, and in- 
dorsed upon the back the words, “Augustus 
Maverick’s Will—May 21, 1850.” 

“Where shall it be kept?” he inquired, 
holding it out toward the bed. 

The poor, helpless hands started and moved 
a little upon the coverlet a3 the paralytic 
strove to hold them forth and take the envel- 
op; but the effort was useless. 

“Put it under my pillow,” he whispered 
with fretful petulance. “Mrs, Roesselle will 
take it when—when—I’m—dead.” 

The exertion of this interview, unusual 
and protracted as it was, had exhausted his 
slender strength; and he only saw that Mr. 
Jenks had complied with his directions, plac- 
ing the envelop between the sheet and the 
lower pillow, before he dropped off into a 
deep sleep, The lawyer exchanged a few 
words in whisper with the housekeeper, and 
the latter called in Mrs. Wadhams, who took 
her usual seat by the bed. Through the 
open door Laura saw Mr, Grayle composing 
himself sleepily upon a sofa. Mr. Jenks snd 
Mrs. Roesselte jeft the room, and Laura si- 
fently traversed the passage, crept through 
the opening into the closet, and replaced the 
panel. A pencil of light through the key- 
hole of the ctoset-door told her that Mrs. 
Roesselle was lighting the lawyer down stairs. 
She waited until) it had disappeared,, and 
nothing could be heard; and then piling 
back the rubbish upon the panel, and waiting 
an instant longer, for safety, she emerged 
from the closet, shut the door, and returned 
undiscovered to the chamber where her fath- 
er waited for her in torturing suspense, 

At the back door of the great hall on the 
first floor, as Mr. Jenks turned from ‘Toby 
Small standing with the information, “ Yer 
hoss ready, sir,’ to say goad-night to Mrs. 
Roesselle, this man of hard faets and dry 
principles, who was not accustomed to be as- 
tonished at anything, was fairly startled into 

“an abrupt expression to see the housekeeper’s 
face dreadfully pale, aud a look of the most 
agonizing anxiety upon it. “Good heavens, 
madam, what isthe matter?” heasked. “Are 
you ill?” : 


“No sir,” she said, in herusualtone. “But 
I want you to tell me, Bfr, Jenks, to whom 
the will gives the property”? A surprised 
shake of the head answered her. “You 
don't know what right I lave to ask,” she 
pleaded. “I hope and expect that it is just 
as it should be; but I know that fraud and 
wrong are waiting to deprive that person of 
the estate, if it can be accomplished. Sir, 
these influences are now, at this moment, 
beneath this roof! Ido not ask this infor- 
mation from mere curiosity, but that I may 
be able to protect the weak against the 
wicked and designing.” And then she re- 
peated the request with renewed earnestness, 

“ Positively, I never did such a thing in my 
life!’ Mr. Jenks exclaimed., “Why, madam, 
it’s unprofessional in the highest degree; I 
can’t think of it.” 

“ Consider,” urged she, “ that I am named 
exccutrix in the will, Consider that Augus- 
tus Maverick has at best but a very fow hours 
to live, and that in those few hours the craft 
and subtlety of an unscrupulous man and 
woman will be actively at work to dofeat the 
operation of this will—provided that its pro- 
visions are as I hope they are, and they can 
leave it. Perhaps I am_ over-anxious and 
over-fearful; but I can’t help it. I havo 
prayed fora consummation that I hope fs 
coming; I was hardy enough to tell that man 
what no one else could have told him, that ho 
was dying, and must make his will; and 1 
want to know whether he has done what he 
knows he should do—what I know he should 
do—but what I dared not ask him to do. 
Please tell me, Mr. Jenks; you have known 
mea great many years, and you surely can 
trust me.” 

“This is very extraordinary indeed,” re- 
plied the lawyer. “ All that you tell me is 
extraordinary, as well as surprising to me. 
As you observe, I have known you a great 
many years; and I know you can be trusted 
to an unlimited extent. Now I do not fear 
for a moment that you would communicate 
this information to any person, or even the 
fact that you had it; I simply hesitate to vio- 
late a fixed rule of the profession. Yet the 
statements you make clearly show to me that 
if in any case such a revelation as you ask 
could be properly made, it would be under 
clreumstances like these. You may be grati- 
fied to know, madam, that I am trusting youl 
further than Andrew Jenks ever yet trusted 
any human being. The will gives the property 
to your adopted daughter, Miss May.” 
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“AN of it?” 

“The whole.” 

“thank you, sir, you have lightened my 
heart more than I can tell you. Your confi- 
dence is not misplaced.” 

“ Good-night, Mrs, Ruesselle.” 

« Good-night, sir.” 

The housekeeper closed and locked the 
door after him, and an expression of trium- 
phant joy irradiated her face. The consum- 
nation fur which she had prayed was at 
hand; Augustus Maverick had doug exactly 
the thing that she had not dared ask him to 
do, lest she should anger him against it 
With a fervent “ thank Gud! upon her lips 
she returned to the room where she had lett 
her nephew, and where she proposed to alter- 
nate with him in watehing out the night. 

And overhead, in Oliver Maverick’s cham- 
ver, there were two others who relieved each 
other through the leng vight in watching. 
Within one hour after Laura had placed her 
father in possession of the secret of the sick- 
chamber, the audacious plot was formed, the 
execution of which would give them all that 
they sought; and by turns they watched and 
listened with open door, sometimes in the 
hall, and sometimes on the stairs, for the cry, 
the flurry, the token, whatever it might be, 
that the soul of Augustus Maverick was quit- 
ting its miserable tenement. 

The token came not that night. The sun 
of another day rose upon the master of Mav- 
erick living, and the plot of the conspirators 
was changed in the-first hour of the uew 
norning. 


VIII. 


THE doetor was at the house before break- 
fast. He found his patient had been surely 
sinking during the night, and now lay in a 
kind of torpor from which he was awakened 
by the administration of another stimulant. 

“Tthiuk there is nothing further here for 
me to do,’ he sald to Mrs. Roesselle. “ Left 
alone, this man would certainly die before 
noon, Ie can be kept alive for some hours 
longer than that by stimulants, which you 
can give him as well as I. A teaspoonful of 
brandy once an hour, or oftener, will prolong 
his existence a little, and you can give it as 
often as he appears to sink. I will call to- 
morrow morning, but I do not expect to find 
him alive.” 

Roscoe Grayle did not join the others at 
the breakfast table, having volunteered to 


continue his watch until Anna could relieve 
him. The rest were all present; and such a 
breakfast as that this mansion had never 
seen. People who were plotting and coun- 
ter-plotting against each other sat at the sane 
board, with an assumed cordiality that to a 
stranger might have passed for the real senti- 
ment, and conversed with a hollow politeness 
upon indifferent topies, when duxiety was 
preying on their hearts in regard to a matter 
of transcendent importance in which their 
interests were hostile to the point of enmity. 
But as we often cloak our feelings and smooth 
our fears in the company of those whom we 
could secretly wish buried under Mont Blane, 
so did this company sip their coffee and eat 
their toast with sweet, and gracious, aud cor- 
dial smiles, 

Mrs. Roesselle appeared at the head of the 
table, aud presided over it with matronly 
grace and unrufiled benignity. She had 
some difficulty in repressing that smile of 
quiet triumph, as she thought of the events 
of the night; but self-control was with her a 
matter of habit, and no one could have told 
from the appearance of her face that she had 
any recent cause for either joy or sorrow. 
Ter bearing was so different from that of the 
previous day that Oliver Maverick ad no 
difficulty in understanding from it that she 
not only knew the fact that his brother had 
made his will, but also who was the party 
most interested in it. And with his own face 
expressing an unlimited quantity of polite 
and complalsant deference, he thought behind 
his inverted coffee-cup—Abh, madamn—if you 
only knew of all that happened in this house 
last night! 

Anna May, as unsuspicious as she was un 
informed of the events of the night, or any 
of them, and utterly ignorant that those 
events had made herself an object of jealous 
care as well as of bitter hatred to some of 
those about her, and knowing only that these 
were unwelcome guests at Maverick, to be 
treated with courtesy but not with any excess 
of hospitality, strove to maintain a quiet, 
commonplace conversation with Laura. It 
was their first meeting; Laura had ahnost 
forgotten that her father had mentioned: to 
her at the cottage the existence of such a per- 
son; and when she had heard the name read 
on the previous night from the will, she could 
not at first recall where she had heard it be- * 
fore. To tell what anger, what unconquerable 
passion Laura Maverick smothered down at 
the sight of this simple charity-child, as she 
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considered her, to whom her unele had chosen 
to give his estate in preference to those of 
near kin to him, would be impossible. She 
was just equal to the task, and no more; and 
when, in addition to this, her sense suggested 
to her that prudence as well as policy required 
her to meet Anna May half way in her efforts 
at sociability, she found a harder task before 
her than she had ever been required to per- 
form, And but for that wild atubition in her 
heart, her determination to suececd, and the 
thought of the darling purpose itself that 
lad brought her here, she never could have 
succeeded as she did in wearing the mask, 
In short, these people met around that table, 
and acted a better play with greater skill 
than my reader and I can ever hope to see 
on theatrical boards. 

A female servant brought in the coffee- 
urn, and took her place behind the house- 
keeper's chair, as if to wait on the table; 
but Mrs. Roesselle remarked to her: 

“You need not stay, Janes we will help 
ourselves. I want you to be in readiness to 
attend to the wants of Mr. and Miss Maver- 
ick to-day.” 

The girl said “Yes, ma’am,” and left the 
room, 

“JT hope, madam,” Oliver Maverick re- 
marked, with excessive deference in his tone, 
“that you are not suffering yourself to be 
discommoded in this very inconsiderable 
matter of attendance upon us. I do assure 
you that Jerry has waited upon us with the 
most scrupulous fidelity, and that he is in 
every respect satisfactory. Is not this true, 
Laura?” 

“ Most certainly, father,” 

“T regret to say, however,” the honsekeep- 
er dryly said, “that circumstances will pre- 
vent his further attendayee upon you.” 

Oliver Maverick instantly fortified himself 
for a disagreeable revelation, and simply 
remarked, 

“Ane” 

It was an exclamation that was not in the 
least expressive of curiosity; it simply seemed 
to fall into the eurrent of conversation to give 
it direction. Mrs. Roesselle was looking 
straight at him, and he knew it; and antici- 
pating what was coming, he trod warningly 
upon Laura’s slipper under the table, and 
begged Miss May to pass the butter. 

“J found him too officious to suit me, and 
J discharged him,” said the lady. 

Mr. Maverick simply said he was sorry, for 
the man’s sake; and Laura observed to Miss 


May that it was difficult indeed to get along 
with most servants, 

The good housekeeper had purposely de- 
livered this piece of domestic news at this 
time, expecting to startle one or both of her 
guests into the exhibition of something more 
than a passing interest in the matter; and 
she most signally failed. She did not canse 
even a ripple of excitement or interest at 
the table; and it required some effort on her 
part to conceal the disappointment which 
she felt at the result. 

“J have entirely mistaken them,’ she 
thought, “ or they are both well skilled in the 
cunning of wary rascals.” 

The information, however, was true, as 
Oliver Maverick subsequently satisfied him- 
self Toby Small, jealously watchful of the 
interests of Mrs. Roesselle, who was the old 
fellow’s best friend and particular favorite, 
had observed with increasing curio-fiy the 
inguisitiveness of his son, between whom 
and the old man there was nothing like af 
fection; and his conduct at the stable partic. 
ularly excited Toby’s attention. “ YH kioy 
more about this,” the old man determined; 
and upon his return from the village with 
Mr. Jenks, he came directly into the house, 
leaving the horses to be cared for by the hes- 
tler. It was somewhat diflicult for the old 
man to get about, and he was some time in 
satisfying himself that Jerry had gone up 
stairs; and when he had done this he re- 
solved to follow, thinking that if the house- 
keeper found him above, where he was never 
expected to be, he would simply tell her his 
suspicions, and what he was after, The 
result of his investigations was communicated 
to Mrs. Roesselle very soon after she arose in 
the morning. 

“JT thought summat was up,-marm, from 
Jerry’s sneaking way and great cur'osity 
lately; and I watched him. I got. into a dark 
corner of the hall, and saw him come down 
very slily from above, and skulk into the room. 
Pretty soon after you came up from below 
with your black box, and went in too; and 
then I thought Master Jerry’d be caught at 
his tricks. But I guess he wasn’t, for pretty 
soon he comes out as sly as ever, and seuttles 
back up stairs again. It’s my opinion, marm, 
that he was sent down by them people to find 
out what neither he nor they had any busi- 
ness to know; and Pm in duty bound to tell 
you about it.” 

The housekeeper dismissed honest Toby 
with her thanks; and forthwith summoned 
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Jerry. He came directly, and she abruptly 
charged him with spying over the house in the 
employment of Oliver Maverick. ‘The charge 
wus s0 unexpected that the man exhibited 
much confusion; and without waiting for 
any explanation, he was summarily dis- 
charged and ordered to quit the’ house at 
once. At the house of a friend in the neigh- 
borhood he awaited the issue of the events 
at Maverick, in which he had up to the time 
borne an important, if despicable part. 

The incident will iustrate how wide-awake 
the housekeeper had become to the probable 
designs of her troublesome guests, and how 
jealously she regarded their actions. Noth- 
ing but the very greatest offence ever caused 
the dismissal of one of the established aud 
trusted servants of the house, and ‘neither 
herself nor Mr. Terry, in his supervision of 
the out-door laborers, ever exercised this 
power without what they deemed ample 
cause, Nor had the housekeeper any doubt 
as to the propriety of her action in this case 
until she saw how coolly the news of his dis- 
inissal was heard by those whom she supposed 
to be chiefly concerned in it. : 

“T don’t know what to think of them,” 
was her afterthought. “If he was their spy, 
and if they have any sinister designs here, 
the step I have taken ought to disarrange 
their plans; and the knowledge of it ought 
to make them show some confusion. But 
here they are, as cool as though I had said 
nothing more than good-morning. Perhaps 
Tam mistaken about Jerry. No matter; if 
Iam it is a mistake on the right side, I 
could not with prudence have done*anything 
else; and I can set myself right about Jerry 
when I discover that he has been wronged. 
A few hours will show.” 

The meal was concluded without any ref- 
erence having been made to the condition of 
Augustus Maverick, although it was apparent 
to Laura that the girl had been sent away 
from the table lest some allusion might be 
made which was not for the servants’ ears. 
Mrs. Roesselle arose, and the others with her; 
and as they left the room, Oliver Maverick 
said to her, aside: 

“T have heard nothing as yet, this morning, 
of the condition of my brother.” 

“The doctor has seen him again,” was the 
reply, “and thinks that his end fs fast 
approaching.” 

“T hope and trust that we shall have timely 
warning of the moment.” 

“You have my word to that effect,” was 


the reply} and giving him no opportunity for 
further conversation, the housekeeper pre- 
ceded him up stairs, and went to relieve Mr. 
Grayle. The latter lingered in the hall a 
moment as he saw Laura Maverick and her 
father going up to their room; and when 
they were out of sight, he descended to his 
breakfast, and found Anna May at the coffee- 
urn, the housekeeper having requested her to 
remain. The young man was as far from 
entertaining any suspicions of the night be- 
fore as Anna herself; saving that he knew of 
the visit of a professional-looking gentleman, 
and readily divined the general object of his 
visit. That was all, 

Again in private, Oliver Maverick and his 
daughter conferred anxiously together, 

“We can easily see that our object is sus- 
pected,” he said, “and that a vigilant watch 
is being kept over the chamber where Augus- 
tus lies. And itis perfectly clear to me that if 
we are ever admitted to that chamber before 
he dies, and before the will is removed from 
his pillow, it must be ly some other agency 
than that of this lynx-eyed housekeeper. 
She knows exactly what we would do if we 
had the chance, and exactly what is necessa- 
ry for her to do to keep that chance from us; 
and she is doing it with a vengeance, Our 
plan is 6 bold one, and promises success, if 
we only have an opportunity to try it, But 
how do we know that he will live till night? 
He is liable to drop off at any moment; and 
then farewell to all onr hopes. Laura, we 
are playing for too high a stake to risk what 
may happen if we remain all day in this room. 
We—one of us, certainly—must be near that 
chamber, to take advantage of what may at 
any instant happen.” 

She looked at him in thoughtful silence. 

“T can risk the night, if we do not reach it 
as we hope; but the day may defeat us.” 

“Tt must not,” her father returned. “ Write 
her a note, and send Jane down with it. 
Offer to help them in the sick-room. I want 
to see what she will say; and I have another 
card, if that fails.” ‘ 

A few moments later the girl tapped at ‘he 
outer door of the suite of rooms, and delivered 
to the housekeeper a note that read as 
follows: 

“ Miss Maverick sends her complimerts to 
Mrs. Roesselle, and begs that she may be 
allowed to participate in the watchings and 
labors of her uncle’s sick-room. She is very 
anxious to be of assistance at this time, and 
hopes that the relation in which she stands 
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to Mr. Augustus Maverick will p'ead power- 
fully with Mrs. Roessello for her request. 
Her unele has never seen her, and cannot 
know her; and if any fear fs felt that he 
might recognize her from resemblance to her 
father, she can remain out of his sight. But 
she prays the privilege, if Mrs. Roesselle must 
sv vonsider it, of exercising the duty of a 
niece”. 

‘The answer quickly came back, pencilled 
ou the same paper, Lt simply said: 

* Miss Maverick’s offer is declined, with 
thanks. Her uncle now has all necessary 
attention.” 

Laura read the words, and handed the 
paper to her father, He read them; and 
remarking: 

“Now for my other card,” left the room. 
Descending the stairs, he met Mrs. Roesselle 
in the hall. 

“My dear madam,” he said, with animation 
and earnestness, “I know you are incapable 
of wronging us, particularly at so solemn a 
time as this; but [ feel, and my daughter 
feels, that as you have located us in this 
house, the death of my brother may happen 
in such a way that it will give us life-long re- 
proach, You know he is liable to expire at 
any moment, and a minute of time may be 
preeiuas beyond thought to us. Ido not ask 
that we may be introduced to ltis bedside be- 
fore the final agony arrives; but, O madam, 
you who have seen death before know how 
rapid is his work, When that Jast strugste 
begins he will have expired. You mean well, 
ny dear madam; but do you not see that it 
is cruel to pinee us in this position? Our 
hearta are intent upon seeing his face a mo- 
ment ere he passes away, that in that awful 
time, since it caunot be before, we may be 
reconciled. Only allow us to make sure that 
we may be with him at that moment, so 
important to us and to hin.” 

“What do you propose?” Mrs. Roesselle 
asked, 

“Atleast, that you allow us to occupy the 
outer room of those three. We can then be 
at the bedside at an instant’s warning.” 

Again did the housekeeper penetrate the 
flimsy pretext; more distinctly than at any 
mument since the entry of these people into 
the house did she realize what was the secret 
purpose that brought them, Could they have 
discovered, she asked herself, the seerct of 
that sick chamber?—and she answered her- 
self that it was impossible. She had herself 
hardly, aud with much difliculty reached the 


assurance that she know it; and how could 
these people gain that knowledge? ‘They 
contd not—they had not—so she thought; 
but it was quite possible that Jerry Small had 
reported to them the arrival of the lawyer, 
and from that knowledge they might draw a 
broad inference that they were cut off from 
the estate. And now, swiftly upon the heels 
of this discovery, and the loss uf their service- 
able spy, came the bold request that they 
mnight be admitted to the Inimediate prox- 
imity of the dying man’s chamber, 

What did it mean? Only one thing, as she 
thought, It was the desperate attempt of a 
desperate Man and woman, to place then- 
selves in 4 position of advantage, where auy 
unforeseen accident might be turned to their 
account, by almost any desperate step. 

All this flashed through her active mind 
while Oliver Maverick was pronouncing the 
words of his request. An emphatic no was 
on her tongue. It was not uttered when the 
same fear that had opened the door of the 
house for their ingress restrained her, and 
presently opened the door of the first room of 
the suite also to thom. 

It was the fear of what the world would 
say. Not fear for ‘herself; evil report had 
done with her, and would not attack her 
when it could strike so shining:a mark as the 
young ‘and beautiful inistress of Maverick. 
For the day was coming—nay, it night come 
with the morrow—when Anna “May, dear to 
her by trials and sufferings, and long, secret 
heart-agonies endured for her, which she 
prayed God that the girl wight never know— 
would fold the title of all that Augustus 
Maverick had owned; and it-was against-her 
that the slander would be truinpeted far and 
wide, if this request of Oliver Maverick was 
now denied. 

“Ah yes—she’s rich enough; but -a curse 
will follow the property that’s got in that 
way! She barred the door against his 
own brother and niece, in ‘his dying hour, 
when she knew that he’d have willed it all to 
them, but that he thought thei too proud to 
come and be reconciled.” 

That was the slander that Mrs. Roesselle 
foresaw and feared. And still, she might 
have overridden that fear, had it seemed at 
that moment necessary; but it did seem to 
her that she might with perfect safety allow 
the request. She reflected that she had 
nothing to fear, The sick-room should be 
rigidly guarded to the last; her strong, willing 
nephew would be with ber between it and 
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the feeble man before her; she would take 
the will into her possession immediately, 
when ail was over; there was absdlately no 
risk. 

* You may occupy that room, if you insist,” 
ghe replied.“ You will'find no conyeniences 
there fur sleeping.” 

She proceeded on her way amid his tide 
outpouring of thanks; and she ‘retumed to 
the roums very little disturbed by the occur- 
renee, But had she known all ‘that this 
“feeble man” knew; had she even suspected 
the nature of his plot! 





IX, 

JANE Snoney, the girl who had been as- 
sigued by the housekeeper to wait upon 
Oliver Maverick and his daughter, after the 
discovery of the treachery of Jerry Small, 
had been in service at Maverick about two 
years. Contrary to the usnal custom, she 
had been employed without being required to 
produce references or recommendations; but 
her distress and her pitiful story had pleaded 
so powerfully with the lady that she had 
taken her on trial. Up to this time she had 
found no cause to regret It. A more faithful, 
industrious and mannerly servant than she 
had never been at the mansion; and had 
Mrs. Roesselle been asked to name one of her 
many servants who upon the whole bore the 
best character for all that is desirable ina 
servant, she would have unhesitatingly 
selected Jane Shorey. Shy was a quiet, un- 
obtrusive girl of twenty-four or five, witha 
plain face and an old look about it which 
plainly showed sullering. Ter story to the 
housekeeper was that she ‘had been thrown 
upon the world destitute by the sudden death 
of her husband in New York; that she was 
wnable to obtain honorable employment there, 
aud had walked from the city all-‘the way to 
Maverick Mansion. She came forlorn, sad, 
weary and ‘hungry, and appealed pitifully to 
Mrs. Roesselle to take her in. 

“T know I cannot do much at first, ma’am,” 
she frankly said; “but I can learn, and after 
a while I will be as useful to you as though I 
had always known about housework. I will 
work for my board, only, as long as you think 
I ought to; and if I can only find a home 
here, I will give all my heart to serving you 
well” 

This happened two years before Augustus 
Maverick was laid upon the bed from which 


he was destined to be carried only to his 
grave; and most nobly had the girl rendered 
‘her pledge. She was always shy, almost 
‘timorous in her manner, and was never liked 
among the servants; but her quickness, her 
fidelity, and her scrupulously exact perform- 
‘ance of her duties soon raised her high in the 
estimation of Mrs. Roesselle. And when the 
Jatter had made the astonishing discovery of 


‘the defection of Jerry Small, she unhesitating- 


ly selected Jane as the proper person to wait 
upon the guests. She had peculiar reasons 
for this selection. ‘The girl had an unac- 
countable shyness of all strangers, aid 
studiously avoided them whenever they ap- 
peared in the house. This peculiarity, com- 
bined with her general fidelity, entirely 
satisfied the housekeeper that the girl could 
not be induced to have any communication 
with those whom she was to wait upon, ex- 
cept such as was barely necessary to cnablo 
her to attend to their wants, 

And yet, of all the servants at Maverick, 
had the good housekeeper asked her guests to 
name the one who should replace Jerry 
Smnall, they would have chosen Jane Shorey! 
And nothing that Mrs, Roesselle could lave 
blindly done would have so much favored 
the plot that had that morning been matured 
in Oliver Maverick’s chamber, as this an- 
nouncement made by the housekeeper at the 
breaktast-table, to the secret delight of both 
of the conspirators. For of that plot, Jane 
Shorey already constituted a most important, 
if a most unwilling part. 

It was the regular duty of Jane to see that 
each meal was properly put ‘on the table and 
served; and this duty she generally attended 
tein person. She was present in the dining- 
room on the previous afternoon when Laura 
Maverick and her father entered it; and it 
was with a start and a chill of horror that she 
recognized the former. But neither by word, 
look, nor gesture did Laura show that she 
knew her, and poor Jane, trembling and 
alnost sick with apprehension for the conso- 
quences to herself of this discovery, was 
nearly reassured by the manner of the young 
lady, before the conclusion of the meal. 
Poor Jane, indeed! She was destined to be 
speedily undeceiyed, and to learn that the 
dread that had for two years haunted her had 
overtaken her at last. As Mrs. Rousselle and 
Mr. Maverick passed from the room, Laura 
lingered a little, unperceived by the former— 
lingered just long enough to speak a few 
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words of terrible, crushing purport to the 
girl. 

“T know you,” Laura said, in a low voice 
across the table, “Would you wish me to 
tell your mistress all that know about you?” 

“O miss! for the love of God—” 

She broke off -her speech abruptly, and 
stood with clasped hands and imploring eyes 
before her tyrant. 

“TWush!? Laura whispered, imperiouly. 
“Don’t whisper another loud word, or I'll be- 
tray you on the spot! 1] have something for 
you to dos if you will do it faithfully, EF will 
not disturb you in your place here, and will 
allow Mrs. Roesselle to go on thinking that 
you are all you seem to be; refuse, and she 
shall know the whole story. Is it, your busi- 
ness here to see to the serving of the meals? 
You need not speak; answer with your 
head.” 

The girl made an affirmative sign. 

“Good! I thought so, Make some errand 
to come up into the third story hall in half 
an how, and £ will see you there; and do not 
breathe a word of this to any one.” 

The girl had obeyed; she could do nothing 
else; and in that brief interview, carried on 
in whispers, Laura Maverick informed her of 
the part she was to perform in the drama of 
the plotters whenever called upon. It was all 
one to Laura that her uncle might die with- 
out making a will, and the necessity for the 
services of the girl be obvinted; she knew 
that she held her in such fear that she dared 
not whisper a word of the plot to any one. 
Piteously, and with tears, did Jane Shorey 
beg that this might not be required of her; 
sternly, breathlessly, did Laura Maverick 
exact it; and she went down again to her 
tasks, shrinking with miserable dread from 
the treachery imposed upon her, sad, and 
almost weary of life—yet bound by the cruel 
will of her tyrant. 

Such was the condition of affairs when the 
father and daughter transferred themselves to 
the outer room of the suite about ten o'clock, 
shortly after the interview of Oliver Maverick 
and the housekeeper. They brought down 
with them books, one of which the former 
appeared to be industriously reading through 

“the entire day; while Laura did nothing but 
hem handkerchiefs, with rapid fingers and 
downcast eyes. To see them as Mrs. Roes- 
selle saw them sitting in that room, a dozen 
times during the day, it might naturally have 
been thought that the energies of the one 


were absorbingly bent on finishing the book 
before dark, and of the other, on Nemnning 
the greatest possible number of handkerchiets 
before night. The housekeeper purposely 
made errands through the room, that she 
might observe them; but their conduct was 
a perfect mask to their designs. But she 
doubted not that nothing passed unnoticed 
within the limits of their vision, nothing un- 
heard within the reach of their ears. 

The sick-room was occupied during the 
day by the nurse, who never left it fora ino- 
ment; the middle room by Mr. Grayle, who 
never left that for a moments their meals 
being served them where they were. The 
housekeeper kept on the alert all day, passing 
from one room to another, secretly confident 
of the result of this strange game of cross 
purposes, and yet unavoidably anxious, And 
indeed she must have been more or less than 
human if she had not been anxious, The 
good or the ill fortune of a cherished object 
of years of anxiety and patient, hopeful 
working and waiting depended upon the 
happenings beneath that roof of the next fey 
hours, 

Dinner was served at three o’clock, and at- 
tended only by Mrs. Roesselle and Mr, May- 
erick. Either from inclination or the direction 
of the former, Anna remained in the middle 
room with Mr. Grayle; and Laura Maverick 
pleaded a headache, and did not come below 
stairs. There was very little said, and very 
little eaten by the two who faced each other 
from the ends of the long table. There was 
no more superfluotis politeness on the part of 
Oliver Maverick; he found himself unable to 
play the active hypocrite, as the end ap- 
proached, and his feclings Jabored under 
a greater tension of excitement, A more 
useless dinner for any practical purpose, was 
never served at Maverick, 

The afternoon passed slowly away, with the 
happening of nothing noticeable, excepting 
that Mrs, Wadhams observed, and called Mrs. 
Roesselle’s attention to the fact, that the 
patient was steadily sinking, The sagacity 
of the physician was amply verified; nothing 
but the oft-repeated doses of brandy kept the 
fluttering spirit within the poor weak body, 
which was ready at last to release its hold. 
But it was evident to both the women that 
the vital forees wonld shortly be beyond the 
reach of stimulants, and that the end must 
come this night, 

When tea was quietly announced, Mrs. 
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Roesselle, Laura, and Anna May took their 
places at the table. 

“My father wishes me to excuse his 
absence,” said the daughter. “Me has no 
appetite, and an interesting bovk.” 

The lady at the head of the table very 
slightly bowed, Anna, still ignorant of any 
suspicions of wrong on the part of the guests, 
ag Mrs. Roesselle was designedly keeping her 
sco, talked upon ordinary subjects; and Laura, 
hetter able to control herself than was her 
father, conversed with her, without the least 
show of anxiety, As they took their seats, 
dane Shorey entered with the tea-urn; and 
as she bent to place it upon the tray before 
Mrs. Roesselle, the latter observed that her 
fave was very pale. 

* Jane—what is the matter?” 

The question was a quick and peremptory 
one; the girl looked up, faltered—and became 
aware that Miss Maverick’s hateful, colorless 
eyes were fixed menicinigly upon her. The 
three at: the table were looking at her; but 
those eyes—she could almost feel them! 

“Nothing at all, ma’am,” she answered, 
repressing her agitation in obedience to the 
menace, “T felt a little faint once this after- 
noon, but I don’t think anything of it.” 

“You are not siek, I hope?? Laura in- 
quired; and groaning and writhing in spirit 
because of the dreadful bonds that bound her 
to this woman’s will, Jane helped her in the 
deception, as she was at the moment helping 
her in a monstrous villany, and answered 
lumbly and gratefully, as became a servant, 
that she was not. 

The tea was served, with the slight addi- 
tion of edibles that appropriately supplement- 
ed a fate dinner; and at a pause in the 
conversation Anna remarked that Laura’s 
cup stood untasted before her. 

"Do you drink no tea?” Anna asked. 

“No,” was the reply, “ my headache forbids 
it. With most people, I know, it is soothing; 
with me it is stimulating, and always increases 
the pain of my headache.” 

With this bold falsehood smoothly uttered, 
the speaker turned to Mrs, Roesselle, to hear 
her divect Jane to carry a cup of tea and 
some cakes up to Mr. Grayle. The girl left 
the room to obey the direction, and paused 
and looked back through the open door when 
in sight of Laura Maverick’s face only. She 
gave one last pitiful look at that face; at the 
last moment, she thought, there might be 
some nercy in that cold beautiful face. She 
looked in vain; she might as well have sought 


for a sympathetic expression in the bare wall 
behind her. Those eyes fastened her look 
upon them, and commanded her as plainly 
as speech could have done it, to ohey— 
to hesitate at her peril. And desperately, 
hopelessly, Jane Shorey proceeded with the 
work which she knew must cut her off from 
Maverick and cast her out upon the world 
again. 

In the solitude of her room that night, 
with bitter tears and bitter regrets, the poor 
girl prepared for her secret departure. She 
packed a satchel with her clothing; and then 
with a peneil wrote her farewell to her 
mistress: 


“T don’t know what great wickedness I’ve 
helped to do to-night,” were her words, “I 
pray it may not be a great one, for I shall be 
as guilty as the worst about it. It’s killing 
me, ma'am, to think how ungrateful you'll 
think I am for all your kindness; but as God 
knows me, they’re forcing me to it. Vm in 
their power; I can’t help myself; they know 
something of me that would send me to the 
State Prison if they caught me, for it happen- 
ed while I was serving in a house in the city 
where one of them was visiting. I ran away 
because I knew they'd arrest me; I thought 
they'd never find me here, and I have lived 
honest and tried to do right since I came. 
But it’s no use; they'd hand me over to the 
law if I refused to obey them; God help me, 
ma’am, I'm forced to betray you. LT imight 
stay, now I’ve done their will, and nothing 
ever would be said; but I can't see your kind 
face to-morrow; I don’t dare to stay and see 
what I’ve helped them do. Try to forgive 
me, mavam, and Ul forever pray for you aud 
dear Miss Anna. JANE SHOREY.” 


The sheet upon which she wrote was 
rudely folded and directed, and pinned to 
her unrated pillow. Poor, outcast and a 
criminal she had come to Maverick; poor, 
outeast and a criminal she left it, and saw it 
no more. 


xX. 


‘Tue great clock in the lower hall at Mav- 
erick struck the hour of ten. The sound of 
its striking reached Oliver Maverick and his 
daughter as they sat in the outer room of the 
suite. Both suspended their employment to- 
gether; book and handkerchief were laid 
down, and the conspirators looked eagerly 
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into each other's face. It was the pre- 
arranged hour for action, 

About one hour before, Mrs. Roesselle had 
passed through their room into the hall, and 
almost immediately passed back, She had 
found them engaged as. before; and after 
closing *the door between them and the 
middle rovm, she sank into a chair, and 
looked about her, bewildered and terrified. 

“TI wonder what possesses me?” she mur- 
mured; and her voice seemed wrenched with 
au effort from her tongue. “T feel a3 though 
I must sleep; but I can't~I wont yield to 
this weakness. And they are both as sleepy 
as I am,” she continued, looking from her 
nephew to Anna May. “I'll go and sce how 
Mrs. Wadhams—” 

Her tongue refused her further speech; she 
half rose from her chair, aud instantly settled 
back in it, cutirely overcome. And when, 
just as the great clock had finished striking 
ten, the door that she had last closed noisc- 
lessly and slowly opened, and Oliver Maverick 
peered inty the room, a sight met his eyes 
that gave him wubounded satisfaction, ‘The 
three occupants of the room were fast asleep ; 
Anna lying upon the lounge, Roscoe Grayle 
with his head down upen the table, and the 
housekeeper sitting bolt upright in the chair. 
The three were sound asleep, as their heavy 
breathing showed. 

Laura came to the door, and looked at the 
scene. Triumph shone and sparkled in her 
eye, a bright Mush colored her face, and her 
hands were clasped nervously together. 
 *3t is all right now!” she said, to her 
father, under her breath, “Let me go at 
once.” 

He opened the door a trifle wider, and she 
passed through and noiselessly across the 
room, avoiding the least contact with any of 
the sleepers. The knob of the sick-room 
door was in her hand; she turned it witha 
gentle and silent pressure, and opening the 
door a few inches, she eagerly looked in. 
Her face appeared again, to telegraph to her 
father by its broad smile of exultation that 
all within was as she wished; and crossing 
the threshold, she reclosed the door behind 
her. 

She was in the sick-room; in the presenco 
of the uncle whom she had never seen; In 
the presence of the will! Before moving a 
step, she took a quick, comprehensive survey 
of the apartment. A Jamp burned dimly on 
the table; between it and the bed was Mrs, 
Wadhatns, asleep in her chair, and giving un- 


mistakable evidence of the fact by a vocal 
effort. The drear, thin face of Augustus 
Maverick lay upon the pillow; his eyes were 
closed; he Jay without motion or sign, aud 
apparently shaved the sleep of the others. 

Laura Maverick waited not an instant. 
Stepping lightly to the bedside, she ran her 
hand underneath the pillows; and her heart 
leaped as her fingers encountered an envelop. 
She withdrew it, and read upon the outside, 
“Augustus Maverick’s will—May 21, 1850.” 

Won—won! Easily, lightly won—the ob- 
ject of her anxiety, the perfection of her 
hopes! She grasped it tightly, and turned to 
leave the room; something detained the skirt 
of her dress; and looking again towards the 
bed she saw with a chill of dismay that the 
stiffened fingers of the dying man had closed 
upon her skirt, while his eyes, wide open aud 
staring, looked wildly into her face. 

For a moment she stood perfectly still and 
looked at him. With desperate presence of 
mind in this frightful crisis, it occurred to 
her that he might have sunk so far by this 
time as to have lost the power of utterance 
entirely, and she eagerly but catmly watched 
his face. ‘The bony hand had not relinquished 
its hold upon her dress; and over the corpse- 
like face spasms of acute agony ran as the 
sufferer strove to give utterance to his 
thought. Onee—and though he groaned 
with pain, he could not speak. Twice; and 
the museles of his face worked and wrestled 
as he uttered some meaningless gibberish. 
Thrice; and in a low but perfectly distinct 
tone he said, “ Who are you?” 

Ilis tongue was captive to his will again, 
and as he spoke and tightened his hold apon 
her dress, his eyes rested in alarm upon the 
envelop that the intruder held in her hand 
The position of Laura Maverick at that mo- 
ment was most desperate, and she promptly 
resorted to the most desperate course that 
presented itself, 

“T am Laura Maverick, your niece, and 
daughter of your brother, Oliver Maverick. 
have your will here in my hand; and holding 
it with the full knowledge of all that it con- 
tains, I ask you, uncle, to do us justice!” 
She spoke low, but her voice thrilled with a 
passionate and eager earnestness as she went 
on. “Let us all forget the past, Uncle 
Augustus; let us forget and forgive; and 
after that, you will tell me to burn up this 
will—wont you, uncle? You don’t mean, 
you can’t mean, to give all your property toa 
servant, a miserable dependant, like this 
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Anna May! Think of us, uncle; of your 
brother Oliver, and me, his daughter! We 
are neat of kin to you; we have the same 
blood, and—think of my mother—” 

Atthe repeated mention of the name of 
Oliver Maverick, the eyes of the dying man 
lit up with a sudden light of baleful fury; and 
coolly gathering his little remaining strength 
while she spoke, he interrupted her with a 
wild, terrible seream that rang and echoed 
through the rooms of the mansfon like the 
high note of a bugle. It burst like a knell 
upon the ears of Laura Maverick, and she 
turned again to fly; and again she found her- 
sel’ detained by the vicelike grasp of those 
long fingers. The noise and stir in the next 
room admonished her that public discovery 
was inevitable, and she had only time to con- 
eeal the envelop in the bosom of her dress, 
when the door was thrown open and her 
father sprang in, followed immediately by 
Roscoe Grayle, Mrs, Roesselle and Anna 
May. Of all the sleepers, only the old nurse 
failed to awaken under the pressure of that 
awful ery from the deathbed. 

There was not one of them but noted the 
presence of Laura Maverick; but before the 
anger and alarm of most of them could assert 
itself in words, the attention of them all was 
engrossed by the appearance of Augustus 
Maverick. Repeated spasms shook his frame ; 
his fingers loosed their hold of the dress, his 
breath came hard and in gasps, and the col 
dew of death started out upon his forcheac 
as he strove to speak. Ie seemed to take no 
note of the presence of his brother; but his 
eyes wandered from face to face with a long- 
ing, wistful look, while he struggled with 
Death, to keep him at bay a moment more. 
Mrs. Roesselle hastened to force a few drops 
of brandy between his teeth, and raised him 
from the pillow. Then, very faintly, he said: 

“Where’s Anna? I want her.” 

She had been hidden by the others, but 
now came tothe bedside. His eyes bright- 
ened as he saw her, and the motions of his 
hands showed her that he wished her to take 
them in her own. She did so, and he gasped 
with difficulty: 

“My last words—bear witness! This girlis 
my own daughter? She’s to have it all—will 
—wil—” 


He said no more; speech falled him, and 
he looked at Laura with a stern, savage eye. 
He entered his final sleep soon after, with. his 
head on Anna’s bosom, and that last expres- 
sion of mingled rage and entreaty stereotyped 
upon his features. 

In the midst of the first confusion caused 
by the death, Laura Maverick turned and left 
the room, followed by her father. 

With one hand Mrs. Roesselle closed the 
eyelids of the dead, and with the other she 
reached beneath the pillow for the will, With 
a voice of the utmost concern and astonish- 
ment, she informed her nephew that the will 
was gone; and suddenly-losing all her forti- 
tude ats? resolution in this dreadful discovery, 
she t'.;sew herself dawn upon the floor, and 
burst. into tears. Anna, bewildered by the 
astounding disclosure that she had just heard, 
kuelt by her and tried to learu the cause of 
her grief; but she shook her head despond- 
ingly, and sobbed and cried more bitterly. 
Never had Anna seen her so completely 
broken down before. 

“Pm weeping for you, child, not for my- 
self”? was her answer. “It’s hard—it’s too 
hard! Please God, it can’t stay so; thero 
will be away out of this villany yet.” So 
she said, but her looks and words denied her, 
for she continued to weep and sob over her 
hopes so cruelly shattered; and from time to 
time she moaned out the words, “Too hard~ 
too hard!” 

Laura Maverick and her father hurried up - 
stairs into her chamber, with a lamp which 
one of them snatched from the table below. 
Oliver Maverick received with greedy hands 
the envelop from his daughter, tore it open, 
and satisfied himself at once that this was the 
veritable will. His eyes burned; his teeth 
were set together, and his lips compressed, as 
he allowed one corner of the sheet to fall into 
the flame of the lamp. He held it in his 
hand while it blazed up, and both will and 
envelop were quickly consumed to the last 
scrap and corner. With the utmost care he 
gathered the ashes and blew them out of the 
window; and then clasping Laura wildly in 
his arms he exclaimed: 

“It is ours now—all, all ours!” 
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CHAPTER VL 


- 40TH brothers gazed on her without speak- 

ing. There was something so intelligible in 
the glance with which she accompanied this 
speech, something so significantly hostile and 
venomous, that Ned felt himself awed and 
even cowed, He had been signally worsted 
in that vain attempt at rescue, and had to 
depart to his regiment powerless, and per- 
haps with a loss of dignity. This interfer- 
ence, however, had made no change in his 
brother’s feelings towards him, and as years 
rolled on his wife began to urge very ear- 
nestly that it was folly to keep up an old 
quarrel, and quixotic to let it interfere with 
the prospects of their many children. 

Gradually Ned came to take this view, es- 
pecially as his brother’s affection for bim 
seemed to increase every day; but Mrs, Bur- 
ton always maintained a cold and distant at~ 
titude, wishing it to be understood that she 
still reserved to herself a sort of duty of nev~ 
er forgetting the insult she had received. 
Thus gradually the whole family came to ac- 
cept the situation—Mr. Burton with a sigh— 
that “Ned and Lydia” would never be on 
cordial terms. 

She said she was fond of seeing the world, 
and adored travelling; so after about a year 
and a half’s residence at Abbeylands, she de- 
termined they should go abroad to see the 
world. The gossips of the place set this 
down to quite another motive than a mere 
taste for travelling. The story of the govern- 
ess, with whispers of that second little his- 
tory, which Ned Burton had discovered, was 
known, and the squires and neighbors kept 
aloof. The few who thought that old Bur- 
ton had made 2 fool of himself, but could not 
bring themselves to give up his acquaintance, 
were repelled by her abrupt, suspicious man- 
ner, and very soon gave up visiting at the 
house.- She therefore found the place dull, 
and unsnited to her tastes—she did not care 
for gardens, flowers, drives, She was de- 
lighted to leave the place. 

The rest of the story was familiar to Ned 
Burton’s family—how Mr. Burton’s health 
had become indifferent, how he had been or- 
dered, or was said to be ordered to stay 
abroad for its benefit, how he had long hoped 
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for an heir, and had at last: given up that 
idea. With these absences growing longer 
and longer, the length of their visits to Ab- 
beylands had increased, until they were fin- 
ally installed there; living prosperously, and 
ina steadily growing dream of happiness, 
which was so rudely dissolved by the piece 
of news that had just arrived. 

“Now,” said Ned Burton, vehemently, 
“do you still say I have Mone that woman 
injustice?” 

“But, dearest Ned,” said his wife, sooth- 
ingly, “it is all so long ago. Jt is only by 
supposing her to be a demon that she could 
have kept up all that animosity.’? 

Tom had not said a word during the pro- 
gress of his father’s narrative. His face had 
grown thoughtfal and graver, 

“Tt begins to look very like what Ned says, 
I feel a sort of instinct that she Aas never 
forgotten or forgiven, and ifso—”? 

“And if so,” said Ned, gloomily, “ she will 
destroy us root and branch; and her choicest 
Dit of revenge will be to see us poor relations 
and hangers-on, dependent on her for little 
doles of money, and food and clothes.” 

“No? said Tom, jumping up with sud- 
den animation. “If so, we must enly face 
her boldly, hant her down instead of letting 
her hunt us down. And if she were to think 
of such devilish vengeance as to be serving 
us scraps, and alms of meat and money, why, 
she ought to be treated as one would a wild 
cat, With its savage teeth and claws, which 
we pursue and shoot!” 

His mother looked at him with alarm and 
reproach. “Dear Tom, what are you say- 
ing? Sheis your uncle’s wife, recollect.” 

“We can do nothing,” said his father, 
yet more gloomily; “and OF? he added, 
“as it is, look at the morulicaton- 10 be 
dependent on their good-nature to ‘poor 
Ned’ for paying my debts?” 

“But we have no debts, dearest—except 
the regular honsehold expenses.” 

“TI have been extravagant—very extrava- 
gant. God knows what I owe. Iam sure 
I never thought of what I was spending, and 
why should I? Did they not lead me to be- 
lieve that all was coming to us? How can I 
tell what Lowe? There is the old loan to 
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pay for the majority, which stands over, and 
the horses, and the new carriage, and the 
thousand to Poynter, and the diamonds for 
Lucy.’ 

“Never mind,” said Tom, “ it is only fair 
that they should look after them, as they are 
taking the estate from us, As for the jew- 
els, as Lucy is now to be a poor man’s wife, 
she can very well spare them, and the trades- 
man will take them back.” . 

“O, what a humiliation! It only wanted 
that.” : 

“It would be much more humiliating to 
give a present for which the-tradesman was 
not likely to be paid, or be paid by some one 
else, No, Ned. The first thing must be to 
see how we stand, and then boldly face the 
situation. I shall make a beginning, and go 
off straight to Mrs, Forager to tell her the 
whole.”? 

There bad been a very curious change in 
Tom. He had grown, from being a light, 
laughing, careless boy, into a serious, reflect- 
ing and determined man, and his parents 
looked after him with wonder, as he left the 
room with a firm and decided step. 

Ned was a prey to the heaviest dejection 


and despair; his wife was agitated and~ 


alarmed; but his son Tom seemed the only 
one of the party who was confident and as- 
sured, It was remarked at his school that 
Tom, generally indifferent to success, and 
languid enough when there was something 
pleasant at hand, became cheerful and “ com- 
fortable” when there was a “fight,” or an 
examination where he was certain to fail, or 
some scrape before him. Further, this tone 
of mind, it was noticed, generally brought 
him safely and with credit through all these 
difficulties, 

He walked thus composedly along the lit- 
tle friendly path which had been contrived 
purposely to favor the affectionate inter- 
course of the families, and which Mrs, For- 
ager had often pronounced one of the most 
delicate instances of attention on record. 

He found that lady in the little stinted 
and stunted dressing-room which she had 
christened her “ Boudoir,” engaged in com- 
muning with a vast number of noble and 
titled personages, tracking their august steps 
from Mayfair, or Grosvenor Gardens, till she 
had landed them at a particular Park, where 
a distinguished party were being entertained 
by the noble owner—in other words, reading 
the court newspaper. She welcomed her 
fature son-in-law with a hearty bluntness, 


which she thought was the best approach to 
the familiarity that should guide the new 
relationship, 

“Sit down, my dear Tom, and tell me the 
news. You have not come to see an old 
woman like me, I know. O, no compli- 
ments, don’t put yourself to that trouble, I 
don’t expect’em at my time of life.?? . 

“Tdid indeed come tosee you, Mrs. For- 
ager, and am glad Lucy is out—for a few 
minates, at least. I have something very 
serious to tell you,” . 

The change in Mrs. Forager’s face was 
very remarkable. The expression that sud- 
denly drove out that of maternal indulgence 
was one of doubt, disappointment and hos- 
tility. 

“Why, what can you mean?” she said. 
‘*T can’t suppose for a moment that because 
we are two women here, and Lucy without 
a father to see to her rights—What do you 
mean?” 

““Tean tell youinasentence, My uncle 
has just got a son.” 

“And heir?’ added Mrs, Forager, mechan- 
ically. “Got ason! what d’ye mean? How 
dare you? Do yousuppose, Mr. Burton, we 
are to submit to this treatment? Well, I 
never, never, in the whole course of mg life, 
heard of such a thing!” And not knowing 
what to say or do, she got up and walked 
about. 

“We are the sufferers. It is not my fa- 
ther’s fault, you may be sure.’? 

“But it is, sir. It’s an unworthy trick. I 
see how itis. He thought he would have it 
all settled, and uver, before this bit of news 
came—” 

“Mrs. Forager!? 

*O, don’t talk to me, sir. It is too bad 
putting us in such aposition. We have been 
treated finely among you all. And the years 
we have wasted in this wretched place!’ 

“Tt is unfortunate; but we will make any 
amends in our power; whatever course Lucy 
desires us to pursue, we will adopt.”” 

“Ah! thatis good. A pretty match you 
would be now for her! a little raw school- 
boy. Now, don’t—don’t get up any stand- 
ing on dignity, or being offended. I’ve no 
patience or time to put up with that, You 
wont offend me, nor put me down, neither, 
you nor your father, Such a miserable, ri- 
diculous situation to be brought into?’ 

She walked up and down, fretting and 
dreadfully “put out.” 

At last she stopped abruptly 
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“As for Lucy, she must be put out of the 
question. If yon and your family havea 
spark of generosity, you will see the thing is 
not to be thought of. I wont have my child 
sacrificed. Two paupers going through the 
world with nothing but some rags of romance 
to cover them. Now, to whom am I to look 
to compensate me and mine for all the mis- 
chiefdone? What is this uncle of yours?— 
and his wife? Will they do anything?” 

“Do you mean pay you, Mrs. Forager?” 

“O come! no sneering at me, sir, That’s 
an unbecoming return for all the timé wast- 
ed, and the money, too, It’s unbearable!” 

The young man was amazed, and yet even 
a little amused, at the extraordinary recep- 
tion of his news, wondering how, during 
their Jong acquaintance, Mrs. Forager had 
never revealed herself in this coarse and re- 
pelling shape. 

“I rely on you,” she went on, “that 
nothing be put upon Lucy in this matter. 
She is a foolish and excitable girl, and she 
will be getting pp romance; so it lies on 
your honor, for her own sake, to put the 
thing out of her head. It’s all nonsense, 
sheer nonsense, and couldn’t be thought 
of—”’ 

“Where is she now? I am content that 
she should decide.” 

“But she shan’t, and UH take care you do 
not see her, Have you no honor or de- 
cency 2”? 

“T shall not ask to see her to-day, but itis 
@ matter that neither you nor I can decide; 
it is all for her, and for her alone. This is 
not a thing to be settled off-hand, as you 
would dismiss a servant. Mrs. Forager, I 
must say you have received my news ina 
delicate and sympathizing way that I could 
not have anticipated. Good-by.”  _ 

Mrs, Forager was so amazed at this ironi- 
eal tone, to say nothing of the decided re- 
marks coming from this “mera chit of a 
boy,” that she could find nothing ready for 
an answer, either coarse, refined, or of a 
neutral sort. She, too, had noticed the 
change in his natare, and the more decided 
and manly tone that he had assumed. That 
remark as to “dismissing a servant’? had 
rather taken her back, aud she felt herself a 
little awkward in presence of this raw lad, as 
she thought him. But her rage and annoy- 
ance at the news was uncontrollable. It was 
too bad. Here she had reckoned on a per- 
fect establishment; on being supported in 

affluence for her life entire; having even a 


dim idea of installing herself in Abbeylands, 
This seemed an easy task, for she hada 
thorough contempt for the good souls who 
directed there, notwithstanding all their 
kindness—a contempt which had now be- 
come unmitigated. 

After a while she began to see some symp- 
toms of promise, and to discover that the 
case was not so desperate after all. There 
was the other family, who would probably 
take the place of the “idiots” who did not 
know how, and consequently did not deserve, 
to keep theirs. Something was surely to be 
done in that direction by a woman of position 
and intelligence such as she was. In the 
ordinary course of things, if resentment was 
to have been entertained at all, it ought to 
have been against persons who had so effect- 
ually destroyed all her plans; but, by a cu- 
rious perversion, she felt only respect and an 
interest in them, while towards the victims 
of the situation she had a feeling of positive 
spite. 

Here was her daughter Lucy, entering 
from a walk; a perfect Wattean figure, Dolly 
Varden hat, and alittle cape. “Tom was 
here, was he not? How unfortunate I was 
to have missed him!” 

“Unfortunate! nonsense! A fine way 
they have treated us, They now turn out 
to be all paupers.” 

“Paupers, mamma!” 

“Yes, cut out; disinherited! A boy, it 
seems, has tarned up, and your friend Mr, 
Tom, who has been strutting about in his 
gold lace, wont havea shilling. It’s mon- 
strous—disgraceful, to have attempted to 
take us in in this way!” 

Lucy was overwhelmed. “0, how unfor- 
tunate! how wretched!” she exclaimed, 
“Poor, poor Tom! I must go to him at 
once.” 

“ Nothing of the kind, ma’am. How dare 
you? What folly has got into your head? 
The thing is at an end.” 

“What! has Tom given me up for that? 
O mamma!” 

Mrs. Forager was beside herself at this 
turn. She felt, what she had often felt be- 
fore, that she never could make anything of 
this girl, in whom even proper instincts were 
so lamentably wanting. 

“You will always be afool, Lucy,” she 
said. “These people have treated us infa- 
mously, scandalously, As for the thing 
going on, it is simply laughable.” 

“Why not, mamma?’ she asked, gravely. 
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“Tom and I are engaged to each other in 
the most solemn way, and he would never 
think of letting a change of this kind inter- 
fere, He is too honorable for that.” 

“Fiddledee?? exclaimed her mother; 
“that’s not the way to look atit. Give you 
up, indeed! Of course they would be only 
too glad—that is if they have any wit or 
sense left, which I doubt. Iam not going 
to have a race of paupers brought into the 
world,” 

“Tom will work for us all, answered 
Lucy; “he has often said he would like 
nothing better.” 

“Go away—go to your room. Don’t talk 
to me any more about it, I haven’t patience 
to listen to such rubbish.” 

She said no more; besides, she wanted 
leisure to think out some of the schemes 
which were already crowding on her well- 
worn old brain. These “new people,” which 
was the only name they appeared to her by, 
offered all sorts of opportunities, There was 
that brother of the “new wife,’ of whom 
she had often heard the fallen family speak. 
The very thing for Lucy! As for the ridic- 
ulous engagement between the young people, 
it would take very little finesse or “‘ manage- 
ment” to throw that into confnsion. 

Poor Ned Burton in his study, his head be- 
tween his hands, was finding a dismal occu- 
pation in calculating those liabilities of his 
own, whose existence had been a surprise 
for his family. There was that old loan for 
“the majority,” left out at interest, but now 
certain to be called in—the new carriages— 
the horses—the jewelry—some sporting 
debts, which friends who liked Ned said 
“would do at any time,” wine bills, millin- 
ers’ ditto, and a vast number of others of 
tolerable amount; for the family had been 
living handsomely, and in a style suited to 
the income which they fondly believed was 
theirs, These debts would, of course, be 
paid “somehow;”’ but the mortification of 
having to see them discharged in this elee- 
mosynary style was what weighed in honest 
Ned’s heart. “What would become of him 
—of them all?” was the phrase, the frequent 
repetition of which was the only solution 
that came to him. 


CHAPTER VIL. 


Dunixe Ned Burton’s meditation Mrs. 
Forager was shown in, fully equipped with 
her downright matter-of-fact manner, which 


she kept for occasions when she wished to 
speak plainly. “Your son has just been 
with me, Mr. Burton,” she said, “ and seems 
to have some extraordinary ideas in his head 
as to my daughter. You must see that it is 
out of the question that this marriage can 
go on.” 

“TT suppose so—I suppose so,” said Ned, 
despairingly, “unless, of course, they are 
bent on it, Godhelpthem! itis aBoor look- 
out for them anyway.’’ 

“But you are not serious. I am aston: 
ished to hear such folly from the lips of a 
man like you. First, tellme about this pre- 
cious state of things, Is all as bad as he 
says ?”? 

“Tt isa most disastrous blow indeed. I 
have only three thousand pounds—a younger 
son’s portion—and even all that must go to 
pay our debts, if my brother does not behave 
generously. Nothing could be worse.’ 

“A charming state of things, to be sure— 
quite delightful.” 

“And that reminds me, Mrs. Forager. I 
am going to put myself in a most humilia- 
ting and mortifying position, and to speak to 
you of those jewels that we gave your daugh- 
ter the other night. At that time, it seems, 
we were not entitled to order them, not hay- 
ing the means of pdying for them.” 

Mrs, Forager was aghast with anger and 
astonishment. ‘Well, really! I did not 
think you could descend to that meanness— 
to ask back a present,” 

“Tt is degrading, I own; and you can say 
and think what you like of us, but I am 
obliged to ask you for them.” 

“QO, but I can’t, really, enter into matters 
of that sort. You chose to give them, and 
there’s an end of it.” 

“And do you mean totell me that you will 
keep them?” said Ned, warming up into a 
rage; “‘ why, you have no feeling, or delicacy, 
or heart—I suspected it long ago—nor grat- 
itude either.” 

“I must beg you will not forget yourself, 
Major Burton, or that you are speaking to a 
lady. You have injured us already, without 
insulting us,” 

Here entered Tom, very hastily. He had 
heard the storm rising. 

‘““ My father would be the last man to in- 
sult 2 woman, Mrs. Forager; that is not his 
character,”’ 

“ He did insult me, by proposing to take 
back those trumpery gewraws he gave us 
the other night, and I decline to give them 
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up on any terms whatever. They are ours 
in law and courtesy.” 

“They are worth nearly a thousand 
pounds,” said Tom, coolly, “and cannot be 
called trampery, ‘You are not to give them 
back to us, but to the jeweller who sold them. 
They are his; neither ours nor yours. It 
must be done.” 

She was awed by this coolness and hissen- 
sible statement, and could not find anything 
to say. 

“Again, too,” he went on, “they were 
given to Lucy, and she will make no objec- 
tion.” . 

*T have been speaking to her about this 
marriage,” said Mrs. Forager, changing the 
subject, “and it seems your son is ridiculous 
enough to persist. Iwish it to be under- 
stood, I cannot suffer it, or look at it at all. 
Tam sure youcould not wish to force the 
thing on after all that has happened. I would 
call it mean to take in a family like ours,’? 

“Take in! How dare you, woman?” said 
Ned, starting up in afury. “But Isuppose, 
as we are down, people can say anythin 
they please.” 7 

“Mrs, Forager is showing herself in her 
true colors,” said his son; “but what the 
matter comes to is this, and we may as well 
understand it. The whole rests with Lucy, 
and with no one else. If she wishes to with- 
draw she may; if she wishes to stand by her 
engagement, I shall stand by her, and so 
shall we all”? 

This was the only encouragement that 
Mrs, Forager coald obtain by her visit. Tom 
saw her down to the door, and as he parted 
from her said, ‘You must not detain those 
ornaments. Iamsure that when you re- 
flect you will see the necessity of retarning 
them. Otherwise, it would be awkward to 
have the jeweller writing. But Iknow what 
Lucy’s ideas on the subject will be; and we 
can trust her,” 


As Mrs, Forager walked home she began . 


to think that this young man, after all, would 
have been & most Suitable person—not so 
much as husband for her daughter, but as 
son-in-law for herself. He wanted the nec- 
essary deference and, as Sir Pertinax would 
say, “pleeabeelity,”’ desirable in a function- 
ary of that description, 

Soon it became known that Mr. Burton 
and family were on their way home. Now 
they had arrived at Marseilles—now at Paris 
—at last at Starridge’s genteel family hotel 
‘in London. ae interest about them in the 


neighborhood was considerable, and its 
steady increase brought home the sense of 
their situation to the ejected family in the 
most mortifying way. The jovial doctor, 
Phelps, had grown cautions and reserved; 
while the obsequious Mr. Hunter, who did 
everything so gracefully, and with such 
“nice feeling,” had contracted a sort of hard- 
ness and want of geniality in his bearing, 
The poor family, indeed—at least, Ned and 
his wife—contributed not a little to this 
treatment by their disastrous bearing, which, 
as Mr. Hunter in his gracefal way remarked, 
“gave one the idea that they were passing 
through the bankrupt court.” 

“ Really,” he said, to his friend Mrs, For- 
ager, “there was no need to put on this 
bang-dog air, and take the business so dread- 
folly to heart, One feels quite uncomfort- 
able in their society, and don’t know what 
tosay. Afterall, itis only fit and proper 
that the rightful owners should have their 
heir, A little disappointment may be at first 
allowed for, but this gloom and misery will 
expose them to awkward misconstructions.”” 

Then Mrs, Forager enlarged on the way in 
which she had been treated; her daughter's 
affections “‘ trepanned ” in the most shame- 
fal way (as though they had suffered from a 
surgical operation, badly performed), herself 
taken in; and, as for the treatment she had 
since received, the insults, especially. from 
the young man, she did not wish to speak of 
them. The rest of the family were fools, 
every one, and she had some pity for them; 
but they were incapable of taking care of 
themselves, and it served them right. Such 
was a fair specimen of the style in which the 
fall of this unhappy family, who had been 
kindly, generous, hospitable during their long 
years of oceupation, was received by the 
neighbors. 

Ned Burton and his wife held many coun- 
cils on the question, “ What was to become 
of them,” and what they were todo, Both 
had sensitive and delicate natures, and both 
shrank with agony from the idea of being 


dependent, of being patronized by her. As 


Mrs. Burton said piteously, even a lodging 
would be better than such dependence, 
Ned’s view was much the same, and they 
agreed it would be better to fly from the old 
Place, and get the worst over. But when 
their son Tom came to learn their plans, he 
said, quietly: 

“No; we raust stand our ground, even at 
the cost of some mortification. It is our 
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only chance, This woman is deadly and 
dangerous, and it is only by facing her that 
we can save ourselves. Once we are out of 
the house, she will persuade him to anything. 
No, my dear Ned; trust me in ous matter, 
and let us stay.”’ 

He was speaking so ‘confidently that they 
could not help trusting him. The change in 
Tom during these few days was extraordi- 
nary. His family now seemed to look to him 
with confidence, as their sole guide and coun- 
sellor, It was resolved to follow bis advice, 
and await the arrival of the returning tray- 
ellers, 

At last, word came that they were to be 
expected “to-morrow evening.” They were 
coming by slow and easy stages, not on ac- 
count of Mrs, Burton’s state of health, but 
for that of the precious treasure, the darling 
hope of the family, the newly-arrived heir. 
Already the coming family seemed to expect 
that those whom they came to eject must 
feel their own interest'and enthusiasm, Mr, 
Burton filled his letters with rapturous de- 
tails as to the progress, weight, beauty of the 
infant, and in his anxiety about it exhibited 
a fussy nervousness, It was the centre ob- 
ject of attraclion, and the quick sensitive- 
ness of Ned Burton and his family now saw 
that even the original delicacy, as to their 
situation, had passed away. 

At last, one Saturday, two carriages were 
sent to the station to meet the returning ex- 
iles, Ned and his family were waiting in the 
drawing-room, their hearts in their mouths, 
In a few minutes more, they felt, the change 
in their life would begin. 

“Now then,” said Tom, quietly, “we 
must not show them gloomy looks. They 
cannot expect us to meet them in great spir- 
its, but we must try and be cheerful, at least. 
After all, they are returning to their own 
home, and Uncle John has been very good 
to us, ” 

“ Quite true,” said Ned. “Tom always 
takes a sensible view. Why shouldn’t they 
be welcome, and welcomed, to their own? 
You are right to remind me, Tom, we must 
not seem ungrateful.” 

“And as for her,” continued Tom, “ though 
I believe your opinion is right, still there is 
no knowing what change may have taken 
place during all these years. So we should 
give her the chance, at least, of being gra- 
cious,” 

Ned shook his head sadly. “As for that, 
Tom—” 


“Hark! here they are. Now, mother, 
fortitude!’ : 

The sound of wheels on the gravel was 
heard—the carriage came up with a sweep 
to the door, which was thrown open. Ned 
was on the steps, and did not need any in- 
struction to greet his brother, whom he was 
delighted tosee. A tall, wiry, rather stooved 
man, with an iron-gray head, got out and 
shook his hand, but turned round eagerly to 
the carriage, saying: 

“ Now let Donavan get out first with the 
child. Take care—take care of the step!” 

A mass of floating white drapery, laces, 
etc., containing the new idol, was conveyed 
out, the father warily directing every step, 

“A room with a fire, quick! said he. ‘Is 
the old nursery got ready, as I said, and well 
warmed? I hope to goodness the little fel- 
low has got nochill. O, this is Tom—how 
are you, Tom ?—Now, my dear, you had bet- 
ter go to your room—you are dreadfully 
tired, I fear.’ 

He was bringing in Mrs. Barton on his 
arm. Ned saw before him the pale face, 
with what ladies would have pronounced 
“ rather a bad skin,” the forward hard mouth, 
and the distrustful eyes. With an effort he 
went forward, his hand out. 

“ Welcome to your own house, sister Bur- 
ton; lhope you are not fatigued by the 
journey.’’ 

She answered him with a sort of gracious- 
ness, Then her eye fell upon Tom, who 
was regarding her steadily, and without any 
concern, 

“ This is Tom,”’ said his father. 

Tom greeted her cordially, and in his usual 
offhand way. The rest of the family were 
so deferential, so deprecating in manner, that 
his bearing must have seemed to her in 
strong contrast with theirs. She said little, 
but complaining of being tired, went away 
“to look at baby.” 

Just before dinner Mr. John Burton came 
down, and found his relations waiting. 

“Tam very sorry for you, Ned,” he said: 
“but we shall take care of you. I wanted 
to speak to you about Lydia—I hope there 
will be nothing of the old unpleasantness. 
It would be absurd; and she is really fairly 
disposed to you. For Heaven’s sake?’ he 
added, in a sort of fretted way, “don’t let 
us have any worry or family quarrelling.” 

“Not on my side, brother; that you may 
depend on,” said Ned. “I would like to live 
in peace with every one,”? 
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“Very well, then that’ssettled. And—O, 
I forgot to tell you—there is some one else 
coming—her brother—a very nice worthy 
fellow, that you willlike—Ralph Irving. We 
intend—I ought to have told you before~ 
making him agent.” 

“What! turn away poor Smith, who has 
done his work so faithfully for twenty years 2” 
cried Ned. 

Here entered Mrs. Burton, calm, reserved, 
but already with the air of “lady of the 
house.” Poor Mrs. Edward tried hard to 
recommend herself to the new lady—to con- 
ciliate her. The conversation was very forced, 
and all the parties felt awkward, save per- 
haps Tom, who was perfectly at his ease. He 
“rattled on,” telling stories of barrack life, 
and making his uncle Jaugh heartily again 
and again—who before the end of dinner 
was calling him “Tom.” Mrs. Burton now 
and again looked at him with a doubtful 
glance—half of curiosity, half of dislike—so, 
at least, itseemed to his watchful mother. 
As for Ned, all his joviality and good spirits 
gone, he was timorous and nervous in his 
speeches, and though he felt that he ought 
not to exhibit any feeling but pleasure, he 
could not shake off this awkwardness. By- 
and-by Mrs. Burton went up stairs “to s2e 
baby,” and at last the night was brought to 
actose. 

“Well, I think,” said Mrs. Ned, “we got 
through it much better than I hoped. They 
will be very kind, you will see; and Jobu 
Burton is not in the least changed.” 

Ned shook his head. “Sheis the same as 
ever. I felt it every time that her cold wick- 
ed eye rested on me. That woman has not 
forgiven, nor forgotten.” 

“Tthink with Ned,” said Tom. ‘She 
don’t like a bone in his skin, as they say; 
and I can see she has already begun not to 
like me”? 

With this comfort the family went to their 
rooms. The new master and mistress were 
installed under the roof, but the dreaded day 
was over, which was some comfort. 





CHAPTER VIIL 


Wirs the next morning a sort of steady 
Toatine set in. It seemed as though the 
hew mistress had gracioasly given it to be 


understood thaton the first eveninganything . 


in the shape of practical things or business 
was to be put aside; but with the next day 
she. assumed a quiet air of authority. Ned, 
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gloomy and dispirited, thought it was now 
time to come to some explanation as to his 
affairs, supposing it best to have it over quick- 
ly. But John Burton put the subject aside 
hastily, begging it would not be mentioned 
as yet, as Lydia wished all business to be 
postponed until her brother should arrive, 
which would be that evening. This seemed 
odd, not to say ominous to Ned. 

That evening, as he was going to dress 
for dinner, he met on the stairs agentleman. 
with fair hair and showy dress, a gaudy tie, 
velvet collar, and sealsiin waistcoat; with 
handsome massive gold chainaud rings, At 
first Ned took him for a young man of four 
or five-and-twenty, his air was so gay and 
his complexion so fair and open. But when 
he accosted Ned, in a smiling and cordial 
tone, the latter saw that he was ten years 
older. 

“Tam Ralph Irving,” he said. “I know 
you perfectly. Delighted to see you! I 
walked from the station. I have been all . 
over the place already, but of course waited 
on the baby the first thing.” 

Ned received these hearty civilities with a 
sort of bewilderment. Somehow it appeared 
to him that he was being welcomed to some 
one else’s house. 

At the dinner-table the new-comers were 
now in strong force. The timorous and as 
it were awed family felt themselves outnum- 
bered. Mr. Irving, whose wonderful hair 
seemed under the lamps like masses of silky 
tow, “rattled” on; told’ stories of his trav- 
els, and was loud in his praises of the place. 
“But,” he added, “ there are wonderful open- 
ings. Not half enough has been done with 
it. Don’t think I am reflecting on its previ- 
ous administration,’ he added, smiling. 

. “What T mean is, there is a good outlay of 
capital required, which I always said, John, 
was necessary, There was a gardening man 
in the Jast century whom they used to call 
* Capability Brown,’ because his opinion on 
every place that he was shown always took 
this shape—' It has great capabilities” Lydia, 
Tam going to be the ‘Capability Irving’ of 
this place.” 

Tom was listening to these remarks, meas- 

uring the speaker with his eye; then he. 

spoke: 

“No one ever said here before that Abbey— 
lands wanted anything 3 in the way of im- 
provement,” : 

“No reason, that,” said the other, smiling; 
“they might not have liked to remark it to 
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you. Thear there were never such liberal 
h-sts. You have all won golden opinions,” 

“Well,” said Tom, “so much the better. 
Unele here would wish, I know, that the 
credit of his name should be well kept up 
in his absence, and Iam sure that he will 
find the benefit of it now that he has arrived.” 

‘No doubt. Quite right, Tom,” said Mr, 
Burton, 

“No doubt, and quite right too,’ said 
Ralph; “and itis alla matter for business, 
and not while we are eating this good din- 
ner. Mr, Edward Burton wili show us all 
that in black and white.” 

Again followed a strained, awkward even- 
ing, during which everybody seemed to be 
acting. As a choice exhibition and treat, 
our little stranger, the infant “Algy,” was 
brought down to be exhibited. 

When the evening had come to an end, 
and the visitors had gone up stairs, Ned said 
to his wife, “Something will come to-mor- 
row, you will see, This man who has ar- 
rived to-day is connected with it.” 

Mrs. Ned thought so too. So did Tom. 

“ He can’t do us any harm,” he said; “at 
least, I will try and prevent him.” 

But on the following morning, just as 
breakfast was finished, Mr. Burton said, a 
little nervously, “I think it is time that all 
this was put on a business footing, so. eup- 
pose we make a regular morning’s work of 
it in the study. Ralph here knows all about 
figures, and you can explain to him,” 

Ned looked bewildered. 

“Explain what?” he said. 

Well, I mean,” said his brother, “the 
general explanation of the affairs,?’ 

“Surely,” said Mrs. Burton, impatiently, 
‘you must see that it willbe more satisfac- 
tory to all parties that everything is done 
regularly. My brother Ralph is to be our 
agent, and he must see how our accounts 
stand.” 

“My father has no accounts,” said Tom, 
“to render to any one, He was not here 
as agent, or anything of the kind. My un- 
cle was generous enough to let us have the 
place, and lay out his rents to the best ad- 
vantage on it.” 

“OQ, of course,” she said, with a frown, 
“we understand all that. The books must 
be shown; there is a way of doing all this, 
and Ralph must go to it regularly.” 

“T have fortunately kept the letters from 
uncle,” said Tom, coolly, “which will show 
that what I say is correct,” 


“Well, we shall go into all that,” said 
Ralph, smiling; ‘ the court will receive such 
documentary evidence.” é 

“J don't understand you, sir,” said Ned, 
excitedly, “and I do not intend going before 
you as court, or to act in any way of the 
kind.” 

“And farther,’ added Tom, “so far from 
being accountable, my father has lived in 
the style in which you, sir—forgive me say- 
ing so—encouraged him to do, taking your 
place here, and has incurred serious debts, 7 
both for me and others. This is only natural, 
in the situation. We are all rej oiced, of 
course, that you have been made so happy; 
but it alters, seriously alters, as you know, 
our situation, and we shall suffer greatly by 
this change. That is enough, without talk- 
ing of bringing us to account. We have no 
money, and owe a good deal, fairly spent in 
keeping up the position of the family.” 

“This is quite a new tone,” said Mrs, 
John Burton. “Perhaps you will be bring- 
ing us to account, and making out that we 
owe you money for your services. Wecan’t 
admit your views at all. Everything must 
be explained, and accounted for.” 

“ Footed up, as the Americans say,”’ add- 
ed Ralph, smiling. 

“Well, I do think,’ said Afr, Burton, 
“what Ned says as to the debts—” 

“ Ned—O, your brother.” 

“You should remember my name, mad- 
am,” said Ned, bitterly. 

“T have not forgotten it, I assure you, 
only we hear so many Toms and Neds, and 
other names, that it is confusing. You had 
better adjourn to the study, as Ralph says, 
and get the papers and figures.” She then 
left the room. 

As soon as she was gone, her brother said 
in.aserious tone, “ Lydia is right, we must 
go into the thing regularly. Just givemea 
general sketch of what has been laid out, and 
then we can see how we stand.” 

He led the way into the study, seated 
himself at the table, opened a despatch-box, 
from which he took small ledgers, rentals, 
ete., and said: 

‘I thought it would save time if I went 
over all these matters first, so I havea pretty 
general idea of how things stand. I thought 
it would save time, and clear the ground.” 

Ned seemed awestricken by the coolness 
of this young man of business. Ned’s can- 


.did and honest nature came to his aid, and 


he said, “ My dear brother, I speak to you, 
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and I presnme that you would not wish any 
one to come between—” 

“No, no, God forbid ?? 

“Well, the truth and the whole truth is 
this. I counted on all this continuing, as 
you bade me, and I have got largely into 
debt. I feel no shyness or shame in telling 
you, for it is no fault of mineif they have not 
been paid. But I think we have a sort of 
claim! on you, brother, and you said you 
would take care of us, and—” 

* Ofcourse, of course, my dear Ned. Don’t 
say a word. I would do anything for you 
that I could do; and don’t let the debts dis- 
tarb you.” 

“He's always generous,” said Mr. Ralph; 
“too much sosometimes, I think all this is 
very proper between two brothers, but I 
frankly remind you, John, that there’s a dif- 
ficulty—Mrs, John—” 

“T thought so,” said Ned, bitterly, ‘‘ Isaid 
so. To think after so many years—” 

“You see, at this time she has a notion 
that every shilling unaccounted for is taken 
away from thechild. It has really become a 
morbid feeling. Then again, you know, I 
tell you frankly, her feelings are not of the 
warmest towards you.” 

‘“*O, that’s all past and gone,’ said Mr. 
Burton. “No, don’t distress yourself, Ned, 
we'll settle it all straight off Come out 
now, and let us have a walk together, and 
talk over old times.’’ 

But when they came in from a stroll that 
was delightful for both, where Ned had 
opened his heart, they found Mrs. Burton in 
the drawing-room, 

“T have heard,” she said, in her coldest 
way, “of what passed this morning. Not 
inuch bnsiness, it seems, was got through. 
To-morrow it must be different. Look here, 
Major Burton; I have always been candid, 
whatever my enemies may choose to say of 
me. I tell you plainly, you shall have no 
compliment from us, and I am surprised that 
you should expect it.” 

Ned looked at this deadly woman with an- 
gerin hiseye, “ You are unchanged, I see; 
well, Tcan tell you this, that I am not one 
bit sorry, and your dislike, which you have 
kept up for so many years, only proves that 
I was right in my judgment of you,” 

She turned to her husband. : 

“Do you allow your brother to address 
me in this strain?” 

“Don’t be afraid; I shall not forget my- 
self; only take care, I warn you. A cown- 


fall often comes as great as the rise, and 
where there is pride it comes very soon.”* 

“Now, Ned, stop this, I must beg,” said 
his brother; “really, it is not—becoming.” 

“To hear your wife threatened, certainly 
not becoming, Major Burton has forgotten 
himself, in speaking to me in this style; you 
should not stand by and allow it.? 

“Ned meant nothing,I know. But it had 
better stop there. It isso worrying, all this 
family dissension,” he added, pettishly, 
‘You know, Ned, it is your interest to be on 
terms with us, and really, considering Lyd- 
ia’s state of health, it’s not fair, not fair of 
you at all.” 

“You must make allowance,” said Tom 
to her, gravely. “At my father’s age, with 
an ejectment over his head, and having to 
begin the world again, when he might have 
looked forward to repose, is a serious matter. 
As for the money, you will see, lam sure, 
on reflection, it is not to be thought of. I 
will show Mr, Irving in a few minutes that 
the matter cannot be seriously entertained.” 

The two passed again into the stady. Tom 
bluntly explained that the affair should be 
either a legal one or a friendly one. If the 
former, there was the discredit and scandal 
of going to law with a brother, and.they had 
besides abundance of proof, letters, etc,, to 
show the nature of the arrangement. If 
friendly, everything might be settled in some 
fashion. He would, at all events, stand be- 
tween his father and anything like persecu- 
tion, Whatever it was that he said, and 
whatever was the tone he took, there was a 
decided effect produced on Mr, Irving, the 
new agent, who smiled, and said it was hard 
to understand ladies; but he said: 

“I think you are indiscreet, to mix your- 
self up in this matter. Mr. Burton likes 
you, as I dare say you have found ont; and 
this is all between my lady sister and your 
father.” : 

“¥ shall stand by my father in any case. 
He requires some one to aid him, especially 


when he is unjustly treated.” 


“All right,” said the other; “just as you 
please,?” 

The news of the arrival of the family had 
soon spread. The first to come and pay 
Lomage were the Charles Hunters, who 
knew how to eliminate awkwardness from 
the world in the most graceful way. The 
“strange device” on their banner might be 
“Welcome the coming, speed the parting 
guest,” and they might have proclaimed a 
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sort of Bourbon speech. “ There is nothing 
changed in the family; only a host and host- 
ess more to entertain their friends.” Mr. 
and Mrs. Hunter sat for half an hour, and 
made a delightful impression on the new Mr, 
and Mrs, Burton. The “ outgoing family,” 
as they seemed to his mind, experienced no 
neglect, Mr. Hunter was kindly, and main- 
tained in fact the old demeanor; but there 
was an indefinable tone about him which 


conveyed that the superior Hunter manner. 


and bearing was at the service of the supe- 
rior people. The lady of the house was so 
pleased, that orders were sent to bring down 
“Master Algy” for exhibition. 

It was not so fine a child as it seemed to 
the fond imagination of its parents; but it 
cried, and got into a rage, and tossed its lit- 
tle arms, Mr. Charles Hunter, however, 
won fresh golden opinions by his behaviour, 
soothing and petting with great success, 
What could be done to propitiate it? What 
spell conld charm? Why, Mrs. Charles 
Hunter should sing for it. “Yes, dear, do 
fo to the piano. Mrs, Burton will excuse 
me. It will divert our little stranger.” Ac- 
cordingly, out came the “boody,’” ready 
once more to plead for assignations and kiss- 
es, provided they were duly performed when 
“coming through the rye.” Only the little 
stranger was held by Mr. Hunter—he im- 
plored this privilege—over the piano like a 
tray, while the singer, turning her face 
three-quarters round, nodded and glanced 
arehly; and made a droll and piquant face as 
she said, slowly, “need a boody—ery?” 
The incantation, it must ibe said, had no 
effect; rather the young heir, when the 
question as to the propriety of tears was 
put, answered it by a burst of squalls and 
beating of its tiny hands, and had to be 
taken away. But Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Hunter lost nothing by the failure, and were 
at once placed, as it were, “at the head of 
the poll”? 

They must stay for lunch, when Mr. Ralph 
presented himself. He had been out over 
the place, Mr. Hunter “took to him” very 
much, and thought him a most intelligent, 
agreeable, well-informed person. Mr. Ralph, 
by a similar instinct, took to him, and be- 
gan to tell alittle adventure he had met 
with. . 

“What do you say to youth and beauty 
wandering in the groves? I assnre you we 
shall find this place very tolerable. A charm- 
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ing little bit of Chelsea. A shepherdess, ina 
Dolly Varden hat, straying by herself and 
pulling buttercups.”? 

“*Pon my word,” said Mr, Hunter, “this 
wont do. It’s not fair, men of the world 
coming down to distract our rustic beauties, 
Who was she?” 

“Well, I couldn’t make out. I thought 
she had lost her way, and offered to show 
her, of course introducing myself as in office 
at Abbeylands, A fair, piquant little thing 
in a blue cloak, and O, so -pensive! She 
couldn’t be the parson’s daughter. I hada 
mind to track her.” 

“T am glad you did not,’ said Tom, 
fiercely. “Yon showed your good sense. 
That music-hall style of address would not 
have at allrecommended you, Miss Forager 
is not the sort of person.”” 

“O, it was Miss Forager, was it? My 
dear sir, if I had known that I would have 
followed. How stupid of me!” 

“No doubt,” said Tom, “it was stupid, 
and I think you see now that your descrip- 
tion was slightly stupid also,’ 

Mr. Ralph did not relish being “put 

down.” 

“Tt doesn’t follow at all—O dear, no. It 
seems our good friend here would constitute 
himself the local policeman.” 

“No matter about that,” said Tom, “I do 
not like the subject. Please let us hear no 
more of it.” 

“Don’t like the subject,” laughed Mr, 
Ralph, “O, I see. But I really beg par- 
don, Something wrong there. Well, you ° 
can’t expect me to be posted in all the ups 
and downs of these local matters. How- 
ever, we shall say no more about it, as the 
subject is disagreeable.” 

Mr, Hunter here strack in, with his usual 
“tact,” to change the subject. But Mrs. 
Jobn Barton looked at Tom with a darkling 
glance of hostility. Soon after, the guests 
rose and departed, having spent a most “de- 
lightfal morning,” and promising to come 
again. [ro BE CONTINUED.] 
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BY PERCY FITZGERALD, 


CHAPTER IX, 


A snort time afterwards arrived another 
visitor—Mrs. Forager—who, a3 we have 
seen, was gifted with a happy indifference 
to delicacy or sensitiveness in’ situations 
that would have been awkward for other 
persons. She introduced herself with a 
sort of motherly friendliness which 50 
happily dispensed with ceremony. In 3 
few moments she was describing herself as 
an old woman’? that spoke her mind, and 
““my dearing” them all round. But with 
Mr. Ralph she was most affectionate; Lucy 
had told her of ‘the romantic meeting in 
the green lanes, and of his kind “atten- 
tions, and all that;’ and really she must 
say it was not fair for town men to be 
coming down there and turning the heads 
of rustic young things with compliments. 
At first she could not make out, from 
Lucy’s description of the gallant knight, 
who on earth it could be; but she soon 
guessed. | 

Mr. Ralph received these compliments 
with much satisfaction, although the ac- 
‘count differed ‘altogether from the one 
which Lucy, much flushed and agitated, 
had broughthome. Then Mrs. Forager, in 
her favorite confidential way, proceeded: 

“You know what was going on between 
my Lacy and the young man here has come 
toanend. I really felt it my duty to in- 
terfere, and I have ‘told the family here 
that I could not hear of it. It was really 
no more than a childish flirtation, and both 
of them will thank me for it one day. I 
am a plain woman of the world, and I say, 


candidly, I disapprove of these pauper” 


marriages. Besides, we were not fairly 
treated in the matter.” * 
“How?” asked Mrs. Burton, with some 
eagerness, 
’ OQ, we'were led to believe that every- 
thing was theirs, that they could do what 
they pleased with it—settle, sell, make 
_ ducks and drakes of the whole. It now 
turns out that the real owners must be 
consulted, atid very properly, too. if there 
was merely some alteration in their condi- 
“tion, one ‘might ‘not be surprised; ‘but 
really—I can hardly believe it—to turn out 


to be worth nothing at all-—I don’t know in 
what words to describe it?’ ; 

“You may assume that you have been 
correctly informed,” said Mrs. Burton; 
“and further, I can tell you that Major 
Burton has to account with us for various 
large sums, which I fear it will be difficult 
to recover.” 

Mrs. Forager was astonished at this, with 
many a “‘now did Mrs. Burton tell her so?” 
“who would have believed it?’ and the 


-like. It was incomprehensible how people 


could behave in such a way. Then she 
was dying to see the dear baby; and again 
the unconscious cause of all this confusion 
and growing misery was brought down, and 
presented, and admired—a compliment it 
did not seem at all to relish—tossing its 
arms and struggling with its nurse, as if 
eager to Jump from her grasp. Certainly a 
strong child for its age, and a violent one. 

‘When she was leaving, Mfr. Ralph said he 
would go with her part of the way. He 
attended her the whole way instead, and 
when he returned at abot four o’clock, 
announced in the drawing-room that he 
was going over to dine with Mrs. Forager. 
And at seven o’clock he came down dressed, 
and set off with jewelry, to which he seemed 
very partial. 

At dinner time Tom asked carelessly 
where he was, and was told by Mrs. Burton 
where her brother had gone. He gavea 
‘sort of start, while Mrs. Burton observed, 
with a smile, “Ralph has the most extra- 
‘ordinary art of making friends. He will 
not be in this place a week before he will 


“}now everybody, and make himself liked 


by.everybody. Depend upon it, to-morrow 
those Foragers will swear by him.” 

“T. hope not—I think not,’ said Ned 
Burton, in 2 voice that trembled a little. 
“T don’t think it likely.” 

‘Why not, pray?” she answered, coldly. 


“You can know very little of my brother.” 


“That is quite true, but I should say he 
was not likely to be popular in that quarter.” 
*“*O, Tunderstand! Itisa pity,” said the 
lady, “‘that you talk of these matters. You 


‘ought to have a little more pride and dig- 


nity. Ican assure you that Mrs. Forager 
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does not hold your views. She spoke very 
‘plainly. I wish you had heard her.” 

Ned was trembling with agitation, and 
would have answered her, but Tom inter- 
posed. ‘‘My dear father, don’t talk any 
more about it. Mrs. Burton is quite right 
in what she says of Mrs. Forager. We all 
know her pretty well.” 

Mr. John Burton nervously struck in and 
changed the conversation. After dinner 
the little stranger was brought down and 
dandled, and addresses were made to it, 
and it was assured it was “the loveliest, 
duckiest,-dotiest creature’? in the whole 
universe. The nurse who had it in charge 
was a tall honest Jrishwoman, named Mrs. 
Donovan, very good-natured, and having a 
sort of authoritative manner, which had 
influence even with Mrs. Burton. 

“ Ah, its the finest child that ever came 
into this world! Why, the weight of it 
alone! Feel it, sir,” she said to Ned Bur- 
ton, to whose good-natured face she had 
taken a great liking. “Don’t be afraid of 
it, sir. Ivll be good friends with you.” 

“Why not, nurse?” said Ned; “I have 
never done it any harm, though it has un- 
consciously” (he stopped himself here.) 
“T can say this, nurse, heartily: “God 
bless, preserve and prosper it!” 

“So he will,” said the nurse; “and he 
will prosper you too, sir. Never fear. 
What’s one creature’s meat in this world 
isn’t always another creature’s poison. 
Come, my sweet; it’s time for you to be in 
Jour little roost. Now, ma’am, I must take 

- Master Algy off. You can come and look 
athim again when he’s asleep.” 

The fortunate infant was attended up 
stairs with rapturous delight. It is a pity 
that mankind can never receive such ado- 
tation save at a time when it is unconscious 
of it. The father and son were alone. 

“Tom,” said Ned Burton, “ this can’t go 
on longer. I would sooner beg or take the 
shilling again. You see how that woman 
delights in torturing me. What are we to 
do?” : 

“Just wait for one week more. For 
Heaven’s sake, think of mother and the 
children! Leave all to me, and restrain 
yourself.*? 

As Tom spoke they heard a closing door, 
and ina moment Mr. Ralph had entered, 
smiling maliciously. He was full of his 
evening. “Such a pleasant little party as 
ithad been. The Hunters were there, and, 
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above ali, that little choice daisy of a girl, 
the daintiest little snowdrop that ever 
bloomed in a garden of weeds? 

Mr. Ralph was a little flushed. (Mrs. 
Forager did not disdain accepting a present 
of old wine from her rich friends.) 

“You seem satisfied with your evening,” 
said Tom, “which you appear to have 
spent in a botanical sort of way.” 

“How do you mean? and what do you 
mean ?”? 

“From your talking of daisies and snow- 
drops.”? : 

“0, wit, I see—country wit. But you 
know pretty well what I mean all the time 
—none better. And for all this wit,” 
added Mr. Ralph, whose dislike to Tom 
seemed to have suddenly manifested itself, 
“you wouldn’t have relished looking on.” 

“Perhaps not,” said Tom, in a tone that 
seemed somehow to reflect on Mr. Ralph. 
“Well, Iam glad you enjoyed yourself. 
Good-night.”” ¢ 

Tom took his candle and went to bed. 

‘He don’t like the subject,” said Ralph’, 
“and no wonder. It’s a complete case of- 
throw over. Ah, there’s my sister! Have 
you put the precious to bed, eh, Lydia?” 

“Yes,” said that lady, in her dryest 
tones; ‘and I think it is time for every- 
one to go. I wish this to be a regular 
house, and some rule to be kept up, so long: 
as people do us the honor to stay with us. 
Had you a pleasant party ?”” 

“Delightful. I don’t say on account of 
the old lady at the head of the establish- 
ment, though she was devouring me, but 
on account of that little choice morsel 
Lucy, her daughter.” . 

Ned was standing with his candle in his 
hand. He was determined to follow his 
son’s advice, and get away; but at this he 
could not restrain himself. 

“You speak in a very coarse style of the 
young lady,” he said; “Iam glad Tom 
isn’t here.” 

- Why so, pray? What on earth has he 
to do with it? He has got his dismissal, 
as plain as words can give it. They talked 
of it at the Foragers’ this evening. I wish 
you had heard her on the way she has 
been treated; and as for Lucy—” 

“¥ hope you have not been paying atten- 
tions to the girl. They'd be very glad to 
get you if they could,” said Mrs. Burton. 

“Well, I must say the little lady made 
up to me, but I had my wits about me.” 
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Ned, his candle in his hand, was taking 
a step towards the door, and stopping 
again. Some seachoatige held oe to ths 
place. 

“Tam glad,” ie said again, “ that Tom 
has gone. You dare not speak in this light 
way before him of the girl he loves, or that 
Tlove like my daughter.’ 

Mr. Ralph jumped up. 

“Daren’t, sir! This is. very strange lan- 
guage in this house, and before my sister.” 

“The girl | he loves!’ said the lady, 
scornfully; 
taress [? 

Ned turned on. her sharply. Alas, he 
forgot all the wise counsels of his son. 

“ Adventuress! Come, this is too much. 
Its afoul slander. That word comes well 
from you!” 

Mrs. Burton looked at him without the 
least anger. There was. rather satisfaction 
in her face. 

“You heard him, Ralph. After such an 
insult, I am not obliged to put up with this 
family any more;.I have borne too much 
already.” 

“T don’t care,” said Ned, “Jet the con- 
sequences be what they may. I am sick of 
this degrading position. Do your worst. 
I defy and despise you!’ . 

“Good!? said Mrs. Burton, ‘You are 
showing yourself in your true colors. I 
only wish your brother was here to listen 
to you.” 

“JT wish the whole town was here to 
listen tome. Don’t think you can deceive 
me, or that I don’t know that you have 
done this on purpose—led me on by your 
taunts, you and your jackal-‘there! Ihave 
seen it from the first hour you came.” _ 

“ Hush, now,” said Ralph, smiling; “you 
had better stop there. You’ll be sorry for 
it in the morning. Go to bed now.” 

“Sorry for it! Not I. LIwould sooner 
beg in the streets than owe another hours 
shelterto you. This is your poor miserable 
revenge, because I exposed you, because I 
knew what you are; and you have beer 
meanly treasuring up this grudge!’ 

“Now we can have no more of this,” 
said Mr. Ralph, quietly. “See, here is 
your son even coming back for you. You 
have come too late; your father has for- 
gotten himself and insulted my sister 
grossly.” 

‘‘ Jt is all atan end, Tom,” said his father, 
excitedly. “They called your Lucy an 


“a little acheming, adven-. 


adventuress, and I spoke out my opinion as 
to who was the real adventuress. No- 
matter; we leave this place.” 

“Tsuppose you goaded him into saying 
something,” said Tom. “Not-very gener- 
ous, J must say; but it would have come to 
it very soon.” . | 

“Then, after this,” said Mrs. Burton, 
“expect no indulgence or quarter of any 
Kind; you shall reckon with us to the last 
farthing. You shall pay dearly not only 
for this, but for that other long account - 
which I have to settle with you.” 

‘And you take care,” said Ned Burton, 
“take care that you are not.overtaken by 
the judgment. . It may be nearer than you 
think. God is too just not to visit such an 
oppression. Even my weak hand may be 
strong enough to punish you!” 

With these words he-left the room. 





CHAPTER X. 

‘ Tue following morning it-was known in 
the house that the Ned Burtons were going 
away. Mr. Burton was seriously distressed 
at the whole business; but it had been 
shown to him that his wife had been in- 
sulted, and his brother did not attempt to 
deny it. The head of the house felt it 
therefore due to his own dignity to support 
an offended air. In fact, it was felt that it 
was better for all parties that the family 
should go, and go speedily. The poor 
mother and her children were busy with 
their little packint, and literally did not 
know where they were to lay their heads 
that night. After what had passed the 
night before nothing could be done, and 
every one felt that all this had best end at 
once. ; 

Tom had gone over to see Lucy, but Mrs. 
Forager, spreading out her wings as a hen 
would do before her: chicken, confronted 
him with hostility, and positively declined 
to send for her. 

“J told you that the thing must end. It 
is not to be heard of in any shape, and 
must. be dismissed forever.”’ 

“You refuse to let me see Lucy,” he 
said. “If it be her wish, I am content. 
Then let her see me to tell me so.” 

“There is no need for anything of the 
Kind. She might tell you so, asfaras Iam 
concerned, but it would make no differ- 
ence. ‘‘Come now,’’ she added, in a favor- 
ite wheedling tone, “you are a young man 
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of sense, and good-natured enough too. 
* You wouldn’t like to ruin a family, and 
make us all beggare. I tell you frankly, I 


world, and it is for her good that she should 
put you altogether outof herhead. There’s 
a young fellow, indeed, from the Abbey, 
who is quite struck with her, and who, I 
understand, will be right well off, and I 
believe in time cd could be got to thine 
of him.?? 

“Why,” said Tom, hardly able to con- 
tain his indignation, “you speak of your 
child's affections as if they were goods you 
had ordered from 2 shop, which you could 
return or exchange as youlike. After-this, 
Ishall say no more to you. It would be 
useless appealing to you, except on your 
own principles, and so I shall take my own 
course, independently of you altogether.” 

With this he departed. Poor little Lucy 


had been sent out specially to the parson’s - 


wife, with an affectionate message, in an- 
ticipation of some such call. Tom felt 
rather reassured than otherwise by his 
visit; for such a worldling, who did not 
even take the trouble of trimming her sails, 
but “went about” with the moat public 
_ noise and clatter, would be very easy to 
deal with. 

The family were to depart by the four 
o'clock train. No one had seen Mr. Ralph 
or his sister that morning, the former being 
shut up in the study, a room that was at 
the back. Behind the house was a small 
courtyard. 

“T suppose,’”? said Ned, bitterly, “he is 
making out a bill as the inn-keepers do 
when the travellers are going away. Let 
him. I am glad it has come to open war. 
Til fight them to the death, and when I get 
to town, FIl have the best advice. Tl 
show them [ have friends, and Pll expose 
her before the world.” 

It was now about twelve o’clock, and the 
excited major had put his slender property 
by in his well-worn black portmantean. 

, There were handsome guns and gun-cases, 
with other valuable things,-which he had 
determined to leave behind. He would 
take nothing but his clothes; which were 
always, as we have seen, of the shabbiest 
kind. He then strode over to the French 
Window, which he threw open, and gazed 
down into the courtyard with its cheerful 
fountain and large spreading lime tree, 
whence he and his friends had started on 
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- pat to the handsome carriage, w! 
love Lucy better than you or any one ia the. 


Many a bright morning for. their shooting 
parties. Even now the horses were being 
which had 
arrived only yesterday, and which she had 
ordered ont, She, that cruel hateful wo- 
man, was to. sit, init, which had been in- 
tended for his poor crushed wife, 

Is was a sultry day, and the sun was 
shining brightly. He, left his windows 
open, and to shut out the glare, as also the 
sympathizing glances of some of the honest 
retainers below, drew. close the outside 
jalousies or shutters. . The room being then 
dark and sombre, he sat down at his table, , 
and, covering his face with his hands, said, 
softly: 

“The poor old place! the poor old 
place!” : 

After a few moments the door was 
opened, and Mrs. Donovan entered softly. 
She carried the treasure of the house in 
her arms. She bad a mare eons air of 
sympathy. 

“What is it; Mra: Daisvend Do you 
want anything?. Not indeed that I have 
the power of doing anything for you.” 

“Ah! it’s very bard on you. all, major,” 
she answered, “and indeed my heart bleeds 
for you. She’s gone out im the carriage, 
and ieft me ‘and the child. ‘Well, he’s in- 
hocent, at all events, Look,.sir, how he 
Btretches his little arms towards you.” 

Ned rose, noticing this little gesture. 
was always affectionate and good-natured, 
and it struck him how. strange was the sit- 
uation, that this little unconscious being 
should have the power of ejecting him 
from his happy home. - Yet hé felt not the 
least feeling of hostility to the little stran- 
ger. For this reason, he almost looked on 
it with a strange interest and, affection. 

“The poor little innocent?’ he said. 
“T hope it will be happy.” 

‘ ¥t’s the finest child in the world!’ said 
Mrs. Donovan. ‘ You're a real nobleman, 
Inajor! I declare, the little fellow is able 
to walk before his time. Just see, major; 
hold him up while he tries, Ah, how he 
takes to you! Never mind, major. All 
this will pass, and when, this youngster 
grows up he’ll do you justice, never fear.” 

Ned Burton was fitful in his ways, and 
in amoment had the little stranger in his 
arms, looking at it with an interest and 
affection that had no thought of the trou- 
ble which it had brought him. He “dan- 
dled” it on his knee with the most delight- 
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ed interest; invited it to “crow; talked to 
it; crowed himself; set it down on the 
floor, where it rolled and plunged as if it 
had fallen into the sea. 

The nurse looked on with delight. 

“It might be his own child, for all the 
world, and not the little creature that has 
put him out.” 

Some one called at the end of the cor- 
Tidor. — 

“Mrs. Donovan ?? 

She was still watching—we had nearly 
written “my Uncle Toby.” 

« “It’s a cruel pity!’ she said. “Things 
couldn’t go on like that if there was any 
one else but her.” 

The caller was impatient, and coming 
down the corridor. 

“Mrs, Donovan} Just a moment.” 

“Ah! What's the matter?’ said the 
lady, “‘flouncing”’ hastily out into the cor- 
ridor. “Have you no such thing in the 
world as patience ?”” : 

It was a question about Mrs. Donovan’s 
dinner, beer, ete., in which her taste was 
looked to with great carefulness. She was 
graciously conveying her wishes, her hand 
on the door and about three parts of her 
figure outside, when—there came a sort of 
sudden clap or flap, with a ery or shriek. 

Within a second she was in the room 
aggin. The shutter was open, and Ned 
Burton was alone! standing at the window, 
with a ghastly face of horror, his arms up, 
stiff, and as if paralyzed. 


CHAPTER Xi. 


Mrs. Burton had gone out in the car- 
riage, partly to pay some visits, and partly 
to avoid the “nuisance” and “scene” of 
the departing family. Her husband, more 
delicately, wished to leave them in peace 
for the few hours that remained. He also 
had gone out, to look at the estate, intend- 
ing to return in an hour or so, when he had 
resolved to give some assurances to Mrs. 
Ned that would comfort her, and had filled 
up a check for a substantial amount that 
would carry them on for sometime. He 
had chosan her for this bounty as she 
would show none of that sensitiveness, or 
perhaps temper, that might be shown by 
his brother. He felt uncomfortable, and 
that an act of cruel injustice was being 
done. Still, what could he do? The re- 
-sponsibility was all on his wife’s shoulders, 


and certainly his brother had behaved to 
her in 2 way that made it impossible for 
both to live under the same roof. He then 
went among his tenants, chatted with them, 
and brought round the talk to “the fine 
little fellow”? who would one day be master, 

“You'll be paying your rent to him one 
of these days,” he said, with infinite relish, 
“and Pll bring him up to be as good a 
landlord as they say I've been.” 

“Or old Ned Burton,” said a farmer, 
“Tf he tums out like he, we'd ask no. 
more,” 

Mr. Burton then returned home. But as 
he came down the hill towards the back, 
he saw people running from the house in 
different directions—a woman without her 
bonnet—men without their hats. Almost 


‘at once he heard the sound of horses’ 


hoofs, and a groom, riding at full gallop, 
came up, and suddenly checked his horse, 

“In Heaven’s name, what is the mat- 
ter?” exclaimed the unhappy father, be- 
ginning to tremble all over, and at ence 
assuming What was the truth. “ Has any- 
thing happened to the child 2” 

The groom, not accustomed to consider 
feelings, told it all bluntly. 

“Tam going as fast as I can for the doc- 
tor, sir, and the child, sir—fell out of the 
window on its head l? 

Mr. Burton staggered back as if the 
horse had been ridden against him, and 
with a groan sank upon the bank. 

“Tes—it’s—not dead?” he faltered, his 
face covered with his hands, and shrinking 
away from looking at the man. 

Tt was from the majors window,” he 
answered, in a low voice—‘a biggish 
height. But Id better go on for the 
doctor.” 

Mr. Burton never recalled afterwards 
how he contrived to get home. At the 
door he was met by a fluttered crowd of the 
servants. The steward, a grave, sensible 
old retainer, came forward, took him by 
the arm, and led him into the study. 

“You must bear it, sir—you must bear 
itlikea man. It’sa terrible business! The ° 
poor child 

“My son! my heir! my hope! O, what 
is to become of me?” 

Then he started up. 

“That wretch Donovan! The vile aban- 
doned murderess! Whereis she? Yl kill 
her for this!” 


“Think of the mistress, sir. That’s the 
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point now. She is out in the carriage, and 
who is to tell her?” 

“What is that‘to me? She will bear it 
well enough. O my son! myheir! Where 
ismy brother? What wasthe wretch doing 
in hisroom? Where is she ?? 

The steward hesitated. 

“Jt was not Donovan’s doing so much, 
though she should not have let the child 
out of her arms. Heavens! here’s the car- 
Tiage back. You must tell her, sir. It’s 
your duty, sir. Be aman, sir?’ 

Mrs. Burton’s clear voice was heard in 
the hall. 

“Tell Donovan to bring down baby. 
The day is so fine, she can take it out for 
an airing.” 

The unhappy family had heard the news 
which had spread over the house like an 
electric flash, and had remained cowed and 
overwhelmed in their rooms, not daring to 
appear and face the awful misery of this 
calamity. As for Ned Burton, he was still 
at the fatal window, with his hands raised, 
now over his head, now to his forehead. 
He was only thinking of the terrible fate 
of the poor innocent. He heard the car- 
riage arrive; then a faint scream in the 
hall. The doctor had come, and there was 
besides the sound of voices and feet. He 
felt that he must not shrink from public 
gaze in this fashion, and that he must now 
come forth and give such comfort as he 
dared to the mother. 

As he came to the stairs he heard the 
shriek again, with the words, “‘ Where is 
he? Find him! Don’t let the murderer 
escape!’ 

He stopped as if struck by some electric 
shock. Strange to say, this view of the 
matter had never occurred to him. The 
idea made him tremble. But she had now 
seen him, and darting forward, said, ina 
low suppressed voice: 

“© you miserable! 
venge P? 

“Revenge! Before Heaven; as I stand 
here—” 

“You threatened me—yes, me—last 
night. You were heard to do it—’ 

“Yes, I heard him,” said Mr. Ralph. 
“He said you were not to count on being 
secure, and that punishment would over- 
take you. Icould give his words.” 

“And then he murders—yes, murders by 
a barbarous death my poor, poor infant! O 
heavens above! But don’t let him escape. 


ag alee 


Send off for the police officers! He shall - 
hang for it, if there be law in England. He 
shall never live Jong enough to be heir of 
this place F’ 

“Now, dear lady, come with me,” said 
the steward.. “ Don’texcite yourself. It’s 
an awful thing, but it’s God’s will. The 
little angel fell against the shutter, and it 
opened.” 

“Q, that’s his story, is it? Let him tell 
that before the judges. I am no girl to be 
soothed in that style. The only thing that 
will comfort me is to see him taken away 
from this and put in prison.” 

What was remarkable about this woman 
Was not grief for her little child, but ker 
pale face, her qnivering lips and concen- 
trated fury. It may be said that she hon- 
estly believed in the deliberate purpose of - 
that action; or, at least, that though his 
was not the hand that flung the victim 
from the window, there might have been 
some passive toleration and want of an ex- 
ertion that might have prevented it. Some 
such thought was in Mr. Burton’s mind, 
and the unhappy Ned felt that the same 
sort of suspicion must be felt by every one. 
It was a horrible position. He was known 
to be under sentence of ejectment—disin- 
herited—the unconscious cause of his rnin 
in his arms, the exact moment of the 
nurse’s absence being that of the accident. 
Under such a weight of probabilities wéuld 
not every one take the harshest view? 

That scene gave the hall of Abbeylands 
4n association it never lost. Long after, 
every actor recalled the terrible dramatic 
intensity of the scene on the stairs—the fe- 
vered denunciation—the cowering victim, 
who felt like a murderer—the anxious 
faces, spellbound, and uncertain what 
would come next. Few remembered, too, 
how it ended, how the crowd that had 
gathered, no one knew how, melted away 
again. The miserable evening that fol- 
lowed dissolved as the crowd had done, 
while the little stranger, whose heirship 
and honors had been go brief, lay in state, 
as it were, up stairs. But Ned Burton, 
under sentence of ejectment that morning, 
was that night the heir to Abbeylands once 
more. 

Mrs. Burton’s denunciation was not mere 
empty air; but the neighbors were scarcely 
prepared for the scene that speedily fol- 
lowed. With the next day came the coro- 
ner. This proceeding, it was believed, 
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might have been well avoided, or made-.a 
mere formality; but it was known: that 
“the bereaved family”? required and de- 
sired that no step of the Bae should be 
omitted. 

Accordingly, a regular ais on which 
was Mr. Charles Hunter, ‘was empanelled, 
and witnesses examined. ‘The first was a 
ghastly figure, with his head sunk down, 
and standing like a ‘criminal in the dock. 
With much emotion he told: the whole 
story, simply and naturally. The child was 
trying to crawl along the floor, and he was 
helping it. Suddenly there was the noise 
in the corridor; he just turned his head, 


and when he looked i again the shutters had’ 


opened and the child gone., 

As he was explaining how.all this hap- 
pened, a figure pushed her way through the 
crowd, and stood near him. When he had 
finished, the coroner, a mild, respectable 
country official, bowed his head with much 
sympathy. 

“It was careless to let a child go.0 near 
an open window, and the fault seams. to 
rest with the nurse. However, with two 
people in the room, it might seem there 
was not much danger. It was a most un- 
fortunate business, and every one would 
deeply sympathize with the afflicted family, 

, and he must say also with Major Burton, 
who was to be pitied.” 


Suddenly Mrs. Burton rose up, and flung - 


back her veil. 

“And this is the easy-going way in which 
the matter is to be treated? Do you call 
this a proper investigation of the death of 
my poor infant?” 

Every one was confounded at her excited 
voice and manner, but every one could 
make allowance for a mother thus be- 
reaved. 

The official.tried to soothe jie with some 
commonplaces, but she turned on him 
haughtily. 

“Let there be-no making matters pleas- 
ant for the family, as you call it. Your 
duty here is to investigate what has taken 
place in a solemn, serious and exact-man- 


ner; and Icafl upon you now to proceed | 


with that investigation.” 

“But we have investigated, or rather are 
investigating. You are excited, and we 
can make every allowance. What dé you 
desire to be done?” 

“To bring home the murder to that 
Tan.” 


“But, on the evidence given, it really 
seems to have been an accident. It hasall 
the air of being such. If you have any 
other grounds for supposing otherwise—” 

“Let me be sworn?’ was her angwer; 
and taking up the book herself, she kissed 
it, and repeated the oath. 

“This man,” she said, in alow steady 
Voice, “only last night quarrelled with us, 
and in his anger threatened me. He bade 
me take care, that I and my child were not 
very secure, that it was his turn now, but 
that. mine might come sooner than I 
thought. They all heard him—not I alone 
—my brother—my husband. He dare not 
deny it. Ever since it was decided that he 
and his family were to leave, his rage and 
fury have known no bounds. I have been 
insulted again. and again; threatened by 
him and hisson. And, gentlemen, think 
of this, too. This is an old grudge against 
me, even from the time of my marriage, 
years ago, when he travelled about the 
world, hunting up degrading stories against 
me, poisoning my husband’s mind, and 
threatening us. Thank God, my good hus- 
band did not believe him, and then as time 
passed on, and we had no.children, and he 
was allowed to establish himself here, it 
became his convenience to leave me in 
peace. He thought that he and his family 
were secure for life. When he found him- 
self disappointed in this, and the marriage 
that he had settled for his son broken off, 
he himself obliged to go away—when he 
found that he was steeped in debt, without 
a farthing to pay it, and when we had in- 
sisted that he should account to us for the 
large sums he had wasted, he watches for 
this opportunity, when I am away, and the 
nurse not looking, and sets himself right 
by murdering my poor little infant. Sets 
himself right, mind; for the estate is en- 
tailed, and now, do what we may, it must 
go to him and-to his children.” 

The result of this address was extraordi- 
nary. It had the effect of a speech to the 
jury, and Ned Burton and his family felt 
that almost everything: stated in it was 
true. All the neighbors and friends of the 
family were present, being drawn by curi- 
osity, and the effect on them was as com- 
plete as though some grave counsel for the 
crown had summed up all the facts, and 
were asking for the conviction of the ‘‘pris- 
ouer at the bar.” From that hour there 
was an impression abroad, right or wrong, 
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that Ned Burton had murdered his nephew. 


Even the most indulgent could only look 


grave, and say that he was certainly the 
most unlucky of men to be the victim of 


such @ combination of cireumstances. | 


Strange to say; what seenied the most con- 


vincing proof of all was the fact that it was‘ 


impossible to keep the estate from going to 
Ned Burton, or at least to his son. Ina 
different case it might have looked like a 
simple act of revenge, utterly profitless, 
and the whole would have been set aside 
as even ludicrously improbable. But at 
that moment Ned Burton was restored to 
what he conceived to be his birthright. A 
few years of the life of his brother, who 
was 4 delicate elderly man, was between 
him and it, while the woman who had been 
his exulting enemy lay baffled at his feet. 
It was a yery ugly-looking business for 
Ned Burton, everybody said, thoush the 
corone?’s jury found a verdict of accidental 
death. 

The excitement caused in the neighbor- 
hood by these incidents may be conceived. 
In so dull a district, such news was almost 
welcome, and every one was engaged in 
discussing it vehemently.. The elements of 
the coroner, the jury, etc., lent a melo- 
dramatic air to the whole. With such 
strong circumstances of suspicion, it was 
only natural that public opinion was 
“dead” against Ned Burton; and the un- 
timely fate of the “‘poor little baby”? won 
the sympathies of all mothers. Indeed, as 
it was said, it would have required that un- 
likely visitor, “‘an ange! from heaven,” to 
clear Ned Burton from the heavy cloud of 
suspicion under which he lay. . 

There was only one person who boldly 
took his side, and that was not Mr. or Mrs. 
Charles Hunter, nor the doctor, nor the 
parson, but, strange to say, Mrs. Forager. 
“JT don’t like,” she said, in her blunt way, 
“to see a man’s character run away with 
in this style, or the man himself hunted 
outof all respectability. Iwas dead against 
these people, because I think they treated 
my child badly among them, trepanning 
her unfairly”? (she was very fond of this 
surgical metaphor), “so no one can accuse 
me of. being too partial. But the man’s 
family, at all events, haven’t got the mark 


of the beast, and I don’t see why we should 
shun the poor creatures like poison or 
plague. ”? She continued to vindicate the 
family in this plain blunt way, saying “she 
was an old woman, and didn’t care what 
people said—alwaya spoke ‘her mind.” - 

¥ery soon she had contrived te see Tom 
Burton. She met him with asort of frank- 
ness. “TI know what you are going to say. 
You wont give me credit for feeling for you 
all-in this awful business, and I don’t want 
you to give me credit. You don’t. like me, 
I.know well, and never will.. No matter 
about that, Pm an old woman, and speak 
my mind. {I only think of sad little girl 
Lucy.” 

“As you have done all through,” said 
he. “But that must all come to an end 
now.” 

“Come to anend! nonsense! Yousurely 
have more sense than to break off with a 
girl because you were not pleased with her 
mother?” 

“You. have nothing to do with it,” he 
said, smiling, “though you have had hard 
work trimming your sails, No, with this 
cloud over us, and the state of our affairs, 
Ican devote myself to but one duty. I 
have done with love and affection, luxuries 
that must be left’ to those who are happy- 
Lucy must think of me no more.” 

“O nonsense P? said Mrs. Forager, in her 
coarse style; “I never heard such rubbish! 
Yon are not to treat a child of mine in that 
style—off and on, as you please.. P’'ve no 
notion of letting you off and on in that 
style, because we haven’t a man to look 
after our interests.°’ 

“You not only let me off, recollect, but 
turned me off in the most contemptuous 
style. But, I assure you, you can say what 
you please without my heedingit. We are 
not worth respectful words now. Jam go- 
ing to leave the army, and sell all that 1 
can sell. A'‘day may come when all this 
shall be set right. That is the only thing 
I have to work for now. Abuse me as 
much as you please, Mrs. Forager.” 


’ _ He left her speechless, or she would have 


perhaps turned on him with the vigor of a 
fishwoman. 


[r0 BE CONTESUED.] 
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